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MERLE ALCOCK, 
Contralto, 





ETHEL LEGINSKA, gp CHRISTINE MILLER, 


Pianist. Contralto, 








C. MORTIMER WISKE, 
Conductor, 


Photo by Campbell Gray. JAMES HARROD 
ANTOINE DE VALLY, Tenor, 
Tenor. 


CONDUCTOR AND SOME OF THE SOLOISTS AT THE 
NEWARK, N. J., SECOND ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Held in the First Regiment Armory, May 1 to 4, 1916 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS, BABCOCK, 
Cannecie HAL, 
Telephone, 2624 Columbus. 


Church, 


New York. 





Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Home Studio: 163 East Gad St., New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Studio, 404 Carnegie Hall. 


Tel. 3061 Circle. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 





HANS KRONOLD, 


Teaching Violoncello and Ensemble 
eekly Lecture Kecitals, 


Studio: 223: Broadway—Elevator Entrance 8oth St 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER, 
609 West 137th Street, 


Concerts, 


New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bidg., Boston, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio, 2128 Broadway, New York 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 106 W. eoth St. 
Phone, 
Management: Standard Booking é 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


s2 River. 
ce, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
ts: W. zoth St. Telept 5331 Col 


h 











ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mug, Anna E, Zitoier, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B'way, New York. 
Tel, 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. ann Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall. Phone, 1472 Circle. 
Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
Fer particulars apply, Carngocre Hatt S§rupio 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence,21%4 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 89 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus, 


EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 


Pa S * 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 


703-4 Carnegie Hall, Tel, Circle 1350. 
Res, Tel. 3583 Morningside. 





PLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Available for Recitals (Knabe Piano U'sed) 
c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE HELENE MAIGILLE 


AMERICAy SCHOOL OF boy CANTO 
Science of Vocal 
Hotel Masestia, Central - Park Wea at zand St., 
New York 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 
MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO. 


Southern Tour in March, 
iis. West 6oth St., N. Y. Phone Columbur 3447. 
Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, ay: 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
t22 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - Paris - Coevé ScHoot oF 
Sicut SINGING—EaR TRAINING. 
Wilbur A, Luyster, Director, 

New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time, Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

5469 ford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction 1n all 
languages. 

Tel. -2450 Piaza. 


Mas, Henry Smoce 

Positive 

Breath Con- BU O3 L E. 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
The Coronet, 57 W. gs8th St. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 





Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


trait Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
828 Seventh Ave,, New York, Phone, Circle 2490. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metrepolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certified Teacher of the Lescuetizxky Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President, National Ass’n Teachers of Singing. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side, 


Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, pager er peers 

With the “Musical Courier”; 

Society; Organist Central aR . yf Soy ead 

York, 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel, 4292 Murray, Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone production, 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
Mail address, «1 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


. 

TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE, 
INSTRUCTION—SINGING—-ALL BRANCHES. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Singing a Specialty. 

Musical Direc'or Church of the Atonement, N. 


Author “Art, of Singing.” Address Fellows Musi- 
cal Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 764 Circle. 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST. 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art B4 “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. h St. el. 3539 Columbus, 
Sen “3G, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizk 

Residence Studio: The Sherwood, §8 
Tel. 3750 Circle. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 


Method. 
est s7th St. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
1 ph , 4117 C 1 b 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio peo Madison Ave., New York. 
hone, Murray Hill 427. 

Hotel Warrington, 161 


Residence: Madison Ave. 





Mme, EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FrizpMann) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628, 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street, 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave, and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave, 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.Linist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limi 


number of pupi 
Address: 2 Moni 126th St., New York, 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Pailadehine "Sativa Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





BRUNO HURN, 


41 We. agth St., New York. 
Bryant 9080. 


DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


STYLE, 
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ee BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
38 West r2oth Street, New York City. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
44 Morningside Drive, W., New York. 


MABEL KING°"™” 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER - PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall + New York 


sBUTLER 


A PUPILS pipes Nr 
512 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 











aslne ss, Ply Oratorio Season 1916-17 
Pittsburgh, Sacinoce Addresses 815 18 Liberte hrauee Fike 7 ” 
Or I 
SYSTEM Sroo1*730" Bees 


ST GARDNER Mioimist 


AYARAGLS a Comets 
Address Musical Couri ‘ew York 


Send for information booklets of 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunnin, Pier sok 
Ste New York City. Ramp 3 








{LEVY == 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - + Chicago, Ill, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (ets Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League ot 
America, 33 W. 42nd St... N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure to hear again."—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO; METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


wassii JT, EF & 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Garelye WILLARD ™« 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., Mew York City Phone, 8630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Russian 

italian, German and French Repertoire. fo, Be 
Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, Br 





>amzO 


























Tenor 





Palo, Etc. _ Studio: Ratropeiinan Opera 
Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
FLORENCE 
Soprano 


| “Her voice is sat in volumes 
and high, and great in volum 
—New Haven (Conn. 

Cow 


Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 








ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.. FLORIO 


Grand 

~ a r of Singti 
Specialist of “Voce Prostata” ( 
Italian tone vlacoment) Grand ee repertory, 


concert, oratorio, coached. 
Tel., 7127 Riverside. 


177 West 88th St., N. Y. 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 


180 Claremont Avenue. New York 
Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 

















CLARENCE , DICKINSON 





Organist bo Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Monageme Alma Voedisch 
ees. Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN B. MILLER; = 


624 Michigen Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


HAZEL EDEN sorrano 
ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for oe ot a ra Bene, Fes- 
tivals, etc. For address 
Jutius Darser, yo Hy Theatre, 5, Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
eel one 7 and Piano 


Soloist with erage York Phitharmenie 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
STUDIO: Steinway Seess 


Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 






































For information 
Address - 


THE 


VirgilConservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





SITTIG TRIO 


Available for Concerts, Clubs, etc. 
F. V. SITTIG, 
we: Schuyler torg3. too W. 88th St., 


t LaForge Murphy 


a Be scrgame 
$000 ——. Av., ete Cie Meas Phone, 


W. MAURER 


EACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
seeregeitaon Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FINNEGAN: 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50) Fifth Avenue, New York 


nal address: 4797 West | 146th 
sek N. Y. Tel. 4949-M 


N. Y. 

















* BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 


600 Filth Avenue - New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomsns: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Pavi 


S. be nyse SEARS, 


ames Church. 
aad and We nut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION, 

















GRACE 


WHISTLER 
Contralto 


“She has real quality 
of tone and color,” 

—London Daily Telegraph 
Management: Antonia Sawyer, Acolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 21 Broadway, N. Y. 











BONCI 


SAYS: 

“tn examining a student's voice 
and finding it at fault, | Gwere 

suggest to him to co t 
MADAME VALERI, Tiere is ne voue dae 
not be corrected by her any taal i incloded, wie ‘he 
training has got cone so far as to cause looseness in 
vocal chords.” 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 
























Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votcs Instructor ann Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. ¥Y. Phone, Riverside 1374 


wom DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 











4 
m=’ ara 











TENOR COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight’ {welts song) 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and Sith Hew York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel, ae yo = 


CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


Contralto 

“Miss Christine Schutz 
possessing a large voice of 
eautiful quality, gained 
many rich and eloquent ef- 
fects through the means of 
her imposin tone and 
musical ‘enderstanding.” _ 

Baltimore Sun. 
iss Schutz created a 








lecidedly favorable impres 
sion b ,, her work at the 
Festival.”"—Worcester Tele- 
gram. 

Maoagement: Walter Anderson 
171 W. 57th Street New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


S06 W. N6t8 BL Now Yor 6th a Fa a 
pat Monn OD DREAMS” “THE REVELATION.” Etc 











ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


CONCERTS 
sane anny A ono New York =_—~ 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Soprano 
602 Majestic Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER ag SINGING 
— Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
HENRY 


cmon THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 
Clab Cla of Phila. VOICE 
10 S. 18th STREET 














PHILADELPHIA 
SERGFI 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years’ leading teacher, 





Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 


Summer Course begins June 1. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Homes or tue Bestnoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
noe 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelasohn Club 

















* SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 


6132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, | mh. 


‘(MIDDLETON 


Metropolitan yy Co., New York 





n 
U 
k 





BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Schoo! 


New Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
CHICAGO 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CON TRALTO 
Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
Y 2% West 42nd Street New York 
- Phone, Bryant 4422 














Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Sires!) 
Tel. 8366 Schuyler 
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MAUDE 
TUCKER 


DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST 
Special Summer Classes June 15 to Sept. 1 
606 West 116th &t., New York Phone Morningside 7357 


& SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Musicales, Etc 
Metropolitan Opers House Bldg. ,Stadio 67, Mondays amd Tassie 





ALBERTO M.C. GARCIA 


Pupil of Ovide Musin 
Studio, Room 12, 2 Crockett aed St. Mary’s Sto. 
an Antonio, Texas 


EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 








CONCERT, ORATORIO, . p 


nN 
H 
i G R | Contralto 


“us HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








. ny tn I mn in 
= “ui r 
GOBB = 


Marshall 
Management May Bee; 


1312 Farmers’ Bank Building, 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


Recital 
terian Church, New York 
i — ACCEPTED 
New York 





ee Pa. 





pees x. Avenue Pres 
LIMITED NUMBER 0) 
23 West 42nd Street 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““ccompanist™ 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
207 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, I}, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


?REUTER 


Pianist 
" 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Stadio : 1811 Dodge Strest Omaha, Neb. 
HEINRICH 


MEYN 


Baritone 
Concerts and Oratorio 


Vocal Studio: 
iso W. soth St. 
Columbus 5493. 

















WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh, 


‘RICHARDSON 


t ent: Capoten Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
E _ hone, Edgewater 2070 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker ss 4 $3 


qualities and durability 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: 


MAKERS 











BURTON texer 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER #e 


Season 1916-17 
“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume.""—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C, W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


cuss | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


‘Dolejsi Ne 


BIRMINGHAM - ALABAMA 
MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 














MAZMOCAT 





Management, Tel Wolfsohn Musica’ 
Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Pessenel etivems St. Hubert Hotel, 0. Sith St., N.Y. 
Phone 2365 Circle 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Conductor Modern Symphon Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 
Voice Culture and Coach 
for Opera and Concert LECTURE RECITALS 
147 West 111th St. Phone 8564 Cathedral 
NEW YORK 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





= MURPHY 


T EN OR 
METROPOLITAN son co. 

For concert engagements 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BI AU 

1 West 34th Street, New York 





WIGTOR HARRIS | 


THE BEAUFORT 


0 West s7th Street 
rel, 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS 








DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


166 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler. 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





«. VIRGIL = 


irgil School of Music 
Virgil SESSION from March 15 mn 
May 23 in St. Petersburg, Florida. For 
ticulars attra Secretary, a oO .. 
567 Third Ave., "New 


DELMAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST- ACCOMPARTST 
got K. P. Block, Des Moines, Ia. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





ree Sore" GOUGH 


OPRANO 
Assistant 2 ETTA aD WASPS 
4000 Delmar Boulevard s, Mo. 


Gunnar Peterson 


PIANIST. 
1352 E. 62nd St., Chicago. 
VOICE 


MARGOLI CULTURE 


528 Riverside Drive, &. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Il}. 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Summer School, July roth to August roth, 
Epworth, Ludington, Mich. Fifth Season. 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Public 
School Music. Special Normal Course for Teach- 

ers, July 17th to zgth. 











mMon | Chicg>e 





Address: 
800 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Il. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


ist and Coach 
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, Goatete : Concert: Roctens and Gases 
Phon jenswood 23 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 
Shection % HARRIET MARTIN SHOW 64 €. ten 4 Street, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER Barton 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
CONCERT 


LOIS BROWN franist 


Management: ni E. ALLEN, 
421 Fine Arts Bldg., 


DAN BEDDOE TENOR 


Season 1916-17 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 

of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address Registrar 

MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268, Schuyler, 51 W. 76th &t., N.Y. 


Private and Class lessons given by 
OVIDE MUSIN in person. Also in- 
truction by correspondence. 
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THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WES WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


edt, Victor Garwood, 
Hiettatot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Ragna Linne, 
Read, Charles 


Plane Jobe J. 
=xarigon Hackett 
01 , 
vt % Howe, John T. 


—- elm Middelschulte. 
ve — Fin Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 


Public School Music—O, E. Robinson, 


Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 





GERTRUDE CONCANNON 


PIANIST 
H, E. Bannister, Bory 3 Orville, 
ity, Mo. 


SABA DOAK Soprano 


mcert and Ora 
Address KEMA VOEDISCH oe 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Ch 


Western Manager: 
oth and Forest Ave., 





Manager, or 
icago. Superior 2680. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Special attention given to voice production, inter. 
pretation, repertoire and lyric diction, 
Studio: 260 W. fi St. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
hone, Circle 6580, 





ASCHENFELDER 


ano Instruct 
Studios: ‘ai wW. ie tt. “= York. Phone Geloubes 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


CONTI-ESERENGUER 


Solo Harpist of Chleage Opera Association. 
Now accepting mee in New York. 
54 East 34th St. el., Murray Hill 1267. 
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SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


AacE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management Harry Culbertson Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ili 


— BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Cincinnati, 0., Odd Fellows Temple, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts. 


formerly setien,, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedied, 


Yon Studios 


CARNEGIE HALL, by 4 YORK 
Telephone Circle 95 


Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 

P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition; 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 

J. Cc. UNGERER — Gregorian: Liturgy: 
Organ: Organist- Cetgmanter, St. 
Patrick’ s Cathedral, 




















ALOIS 


TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 


108 West Ilith St., New York City Phone, Cothedrai 8905 





Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 1st violin Lucie Neidhardt, viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d violin Carolyn Neidhardt, cello 
Now under the exclusive direction of 
Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th St., New York 
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RAILWAY MAGNATE TO HEAD 
SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA 


J. B. Sproule, President of Southern Pacific 
System, Chosen Chief Musical Executive— 
Other Officers—Fine Prospects 








San Francisco, Cal., April 30, 1916. 

The great news of the week just past was embodied in 
the announcement that the Musical Association of San 
Francisco, the organization back of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, will have for its president during the 
coming year the president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
William Sproule, who has telegraphed his acceptance from 
the East. He succeeds Mr. Bourn, capitalist, who resigned 
the Musical Association’s presidency some weeks ago, as 
announced in the Musica Courter. Mr. Bourn was the 
leader of the association, as its first officer, during a term 
of years. 

Mr. Sproule is one of the leading transportation mag- 
nates of the United States, with thousands of miles of 
railroads and connecting steamship lines under his control; 
but that does not necessarily imply that in the orchestra’s 
work in the future the “portamento” will be unduly prom- 
inent. 

John Parrott, all round lover of fine arts including 
music, will be vice-president; John D, McKee, banker, 
will continue as treasurer; John Rothschild will be the 
secretary, the public announcement reads, “until a secretary- 
manager shall be chosen.” 

The San Francisco Examiner has the following to say 
about general matters of current interest: 

“Members of the board of governors give assurance that 
the symphony will be liberally supported and that the work 
of obtaining subscriptions will be begun immediately. Per- 
sons who have contributed in the past have renewed their 
pledges and a highly successful season is predicted. 
Sproule has been intensely interested in symphony affairs 
in the past and his choice as president has been uniformly 


approved.” Davin H. WALKER. 


SOUSA’S CROWN REMAINS FIRM 


Foreign Monarchs May Tremble on Their Thrones but 

the “March King’s” Sway Continues Unthreatened 

It was a happy inspiration of the Hippodrome manage- 
ment to secure John Philip Sousa and his Band for 
the world’s greatest playhouse. The announcement of this 
engagement was made last summer with a confidence in 
its artistic and financial success most remarkable, and cre- 
ated a sensation in the entertainment world that amazed 
the most optimistic. Sousa and his Band have proved an 
unerring magnet, and besides daily appearances in “Hip, 
Hip, Hooray,” have played to overflowing houses for 
thirty consecutive Sunday nights, the attendance at times 
being so great that nundreds of the audience had to be 
seated on the stage. It may be noted that, in addition to 
a large list of programmed band numbers, Sousa and his 
Band have accompanied the most renowned vocalists, in- 
strumental soloists (including concertos for piano and 
band) and dancers, in the most effective manner, taking 
the place of a regular orchestra. These concerts began 
on October 3, 1913, with a characteristic Sousa program 
and were kept up throughout the season. If writing of 
the initial concert the late Algernon St. John Brenon said: 

“Mr. Sousa’s program had two elements. One was de- 
signed for a popular audience in its easiest mood. The 
other was a tactiul direction to the higher regions of mu- 
sical taste and consciousness. The manifest satisfaction 
of the auditory in Mr. Sousa’s forcible music and in his 
lively, topical and descriptive pieces raises an esthetic 
question well worth discussion, even if no definite de- 
cision can be made. Some of us take supreme delight in 
Brahms and in our Toscanini. There are thousands who 
take supreme delight in Mr. Sousa as their Brahms and 
their Toscanini conjoined. And who shall say whether 
the few or the many feel the greater pleasure in the 
peculiar and selected musical ministrations which let free 
the forces of their imagination for play and action unde- 
niably benign and refreshing? In all, it was a prosperous 
concert, giving pleasure to thousands to whom Mr. Sousa, 
with his marked individualism, is an idol, and portending 
a happy musical season at the Hippodrome.” 


On November 6 Mr. Sousa’s birthday was celebrated all 
over the country by orchestras in every city playing his 
latest march, “The New York. Hippodrome,” simulta- 
neously, over two thousand musicians thus honoring the 
“March King.” At the Hippodrome it was made a spe- 
cial event, and Mr. Sousa was presented with a token from 
the 1274 peovle comprising the Hippodrome organization. 

All in all it has been a season upon which Sousa has a 
right to look back with great pride and an equally great 
satisfaction in the accomplishments of this splendidly 
trained body of musicians. Sousa’s band has long been 
unique—the greatest concert band in the world; and 
wherever it may appear in future seasons it will steadily 
continue to deserve the high reputation which it has won 
for itself under the direction of the one and only Sousa, 
the “March King.” 





“ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRAL 
CONDITIONS,” SAYS THE RE- 
PUBLICAN, “ARE APPALLING” 





St. Louis Paper Criticizes City’s Orchestra Severely— 
Alludes to It as “a Country Band” 


Figures compiled by the St. Louis Republic (April 30, 
1916) show that thirty-five less than half the seats in the 
Odeon were vacant at the Friday afternoon concerts of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra during the past season; 
twenty-nine per cent. were unoccupied at the Saturday 
evening concerts, and twenty-five per cent. were empty at 
the Sunday popular concerts. Averaging the attendance 
at all the concerts it was found that as a rule 580 seats, or 
thirty-one per cent. of the seating capacity of the Odeon, 
remained unused at the St. Louis Orchestra concerts. “The 
cheap seats,” says the Republic, “are very rarely all sold 
for any single performance, even many of those at twenty- 
five cents in the balcony for the Sunday concerts being left 
vacant.” 

In no other orchestra in the United States do the fore- 
going conditions prevail. Such a thing as even one seat 
remaining unsold at a popular concert does not occur at 
any other orchestral series than the one in St. Louis. 

“The small number of persons reached by the concerts 
of the St. Louis Orchestra is appalling,” comments the Re- 
public very justly, and adds the opinion that compared 
with a first class orchestra the St. Louis organization is 
“a country band.” 

A new board of directors has been elected in St. Louis 
and it is hoped by the Republic that these men will rem- 
edy the conditions heretofore existing and whose root was 
to be found in the management of the orchestra, a marvel 
of inefficiency and unprogressiveness. 





CARUSO REFUSES $50,000 


The Distinguished Tenor Is Offered That Sum for a 
Pacific Coast Concert Tour 


Caruso recently declined an offer of $50,000 made by a 
reputable manager of the Pacific Coast for ten concerts 
to be sung during May. Not only were all his expenses 
from New York to the goast and back to be paid but 
$10,000 were actually deposited in a New York bank as a 
guarantee of good faith before the offer was made. 





THE OPERA SEASON AT PARMA 


Notwithstanding the war the Teatro Regio at Parma, 
one of the more important opera houses of Italy, situated 
in the city which is the birthplace of both Arturo Tos- 
canini and Cleofonte Campanini, closed the season with a 
balance on the right side of the ledger. The musical taste 
of Parma as expressed in cold cash was as follows: 

“Andre Chenier,” eleven performances, average receipts 
1,308 lire ($250) ; “Favorita,” eight performances, average 
receipts 1,727 lire (about $340); “Isabeau,” thirteen per- 
formances, average receipts, 1,367 lire (about $270) ; 
“Aida,” twelve performances, average receipts 2,752 lire 
(about $550); “Trovatore,” seven performances, average 
receipts 1,938 lire (about $380) ; “Barber of Seville,” four 
performances, average receipts 5,000 lire (about $1,250). 

The “Barber of Seville’ was done by the star cast 
which has traveled through Italy, giving special perform- 
ances of the opera in various cities in honor of its one 
hundredth anniversary, 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD WILL 
RETAIN MAY FESTIVAL 


No Truth in Report Started by Visitor to Cincin- 
nati That Van der Stucken May Be Reap- 
pointed Festival Leader in That City 





Owing to the presence last week in Cincinnati of Frank 
van der Stucken as an invited guest at the May Festival, 
interested persons tried to start the rumor that he is likely 
to be reinstated as the conductor of that institution to suc- 
ceed its present head, Dr. Ernst Kunwald. Musica Covu- 
RIER representatives in Cincinnati investigated the report 
thoroughly. It was denied by such representative festival 
figures as President Lawrence Maxwell, Charles P. Taft, 
a director; J. Herman Thuman, manager; Dr. Kunwald, 
and Mr. van der Stucken himself. The story was started 
from a Chicago source. Its strongest refutation lay in the 
splendid work done and the phenomenal success achieved 
last week by Dr. Kunwald, his orchestra and his chorus 


CHICAGO TO HAVE SUMMER OPERA 


Ravinia Park Management Announces Plans for Oper- 
atic and Ballet Performances 





Louis Eckstein, president of the Ravinia Park Com- 
pany, announced this week the plans for an interesting 
season of grand opera and ballet to be given during the 
summer at Ravinia Park. Many of the features will be 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, 
including singers, conductors and the ballet led by Rosina 
Galli. Mme. Galli and her associates will give a series of 
twenty special open air programs 

Among the singers engaged for the season of grand 
opera might be mentioned Marguerite Beriza, who has ap- 
peared here with both the Chicago and Boston. Opera 
Companies; Mabel Garrison, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Estelle Wentworth; Morgan Kings- 
ton, tenor; Millo Picco, baritone, and Henri Scott, basso, 
also from the Metropolitan, Richard Hageman and Alex- 
ander Scuri will be the conductors and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play. 

Among other operas the repertoire will include: “Mar 
tha,” “Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Aida,” “Mignon,” “Lucia,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Car 
men,” “Pagliacci,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Thais,” “Faust,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Tosca,” “Louise,” 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Bohéme,” “Secret of Suzanne” 


and “Manon.” 


THAT “ALPINE” PREMIERE 


Conductors Stokowski and Stransky Explain 

Dissension continues to rage regarding the matter of 
the American premiere of Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony, 
for which the Cincinnati and Philadelphia Orchestras en- 
tered into rivalry not long ago. 

The Musica, Courter asked Josef Stransky, conduc 
tor of the New York Philharmonic Society, to make a 
statement regarding the reason why his organization had 
not given the “Alpine” this winter, according to advance 
announcements. Mr. Stransky writes to the Musical 
Courter from Waco, Tex., under date of May 9, 1916: 

“The Philharmonic Society of New York had the first 
option on the first performance of the ‘Alpine’ symphony 
offered to me through the publisher, Leuckart, in Leipsic. 
As the music did not arrive in time to give the work in 
New York during the past season I did not hesitate to 
agree that other organizations may perform the Strauss 
work whenever they please. The first New York per 
formance remains the privilege of the Philharmonic So 
ciety.” 

Under date of April 29, 1916, Leopold Stokowski, con 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, writes as follows: 

“The facts of the case are that on September 3 last we 
made an agreement with Leuckart, of Leipsic, through 
Breitkopf & Hartel, of New York, for the first perform- 
ance in this country. Two weeks before our perform- 
ance we wrote the Cincinnati Orchestra, telling them we 
had seen their announcement that they were to give the 
first performance, and informing them that we had an 
agreement for the first performance since last Septem- 
ber.” 
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SHAKESPEAREAN REVEL FEATURE OF 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB WHITE BREAKFAST 


Eleventh Annual Event “The Best of All the Game’’—Mrs. Chapman Entertains 
Notable Guests—Interesting Musical Program 


“Our revels now are 


ended.” This was what 
the various members of 

the Rubinstein Club said 

unto one another on Sat- 

urday evening, May 6, at 

the conclusion of the 

eleventh White 

Breakfast, was 

held in the grand ball- 

room of the Waldorf- 

Astoria, New York. 

There is an old saying 

among the children that 

Photo by Mishkin, New York, “the last’s the best of all 
MRS, WILLIAM ROGERS the those 
CHAPMAN, 


President, New York Rubinstein 
Club, 


annual 
which 


game,” and 
who were present at the 
concluding event of the 


season for this organiza- 


tion were ready to say this with the children, despite the 


fact that this season has been marked with unusually de- 
lightful concerts and musicales Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, the officers of the club, and every in- 


President 


Photo by Drucker & Co., New York 


Shortly after eleven o'clock Mrs. Chapman and the 
guests of honor, together with the officers of the club, re- 
ceived in the Astor Gallery. The receiving line passed 
down a lane formed by quaint shepherdesses and dainty 
maids with huge baskets of favors. The costuming was 
unusually beautiful and lent a delightful bit of color among 
the many white gowns which predominated. 

But if the scene in the Astor Gallery had been charm- 
ing, that in the grand ballroom was even more so, The 
entire room looked like a bower, huge banks of dogwood 
filling the room with their presence and their fragrance. 
(Regarding the dogwood, Mrs. Chapman, in her remarks 
following the breakfast, told how, when the chairman of 
that committee found that those flowers would not be open 
in time in this Northern clime, she ordered two whole car- 
loads sent from Alabama. They arrived as fresh and 
beautiful as though some one had journeyed over to New 
Jersey Saturday morning and brought them.) The club 
colors are red and white and the tables were decorated 
with huge bouquets of white carnations and American 
Beauty roses. And over this lovely scene, silver candles 
shed a soft light, which made the finishing touch, 

At the president’s table, the guests of honor included 


choral; Kitty Cheatham, Mrs. L. C. Williams, Leon Rothier, 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Frances Rose, 
of the Chicago Opera Association; Mrs, J. Stuart Blackton, 
Helen V. Boswell, Mrs. William Grant Brown, who is 
head of the New York Biennial Board and who is doing 
so much to make the meeting of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which is to be held in New York for 
the next month, a huge success; Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, of 
the City Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Haryot Holt 
Dey, Georgene Faulkner, the story teller lady of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, who is also proud to be known as the 
sister of Mrs. William Rogers Chapman; Mrs. C. H. Grif- 
fin, Florence Guernsey, Mary Garrett Hay,- Mrs. John 
Miller Horton, Mrs. Howard McNutt, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, 
Mrs. Austin N. Palmer, Mrs. William Cumming Story, An- 
tonia Sawyer, and the officers of the club. 

These officers are Mrs. Samuel J. Kramer, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Samuel Lane Gross, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Alfred W. Cochran, third vice-president; Mrs. Alex- 
ander H. Candlish, recording secretary; Mary Jordan 
Baker, corresponding secretary and treasurer, and Mrs. 
Eugene Hoffman Porter, honorary vice-president. The di- 
rectors are Mrs. John Hudson Storer, Mrs, Charles F. 
Terhune, Helen Barrett, Mrs. George Walter Newton, and 
Mrs. W. H. H. Amerman. This organization is favored 
in having as honorary associate members Emma C. 
Thursby, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Annie Louise Cary Ray- 
mond, Clara Louise Kellogg Strakosch, and Mrs. Calvin 
S. Sill. The last lady enjoys the distinction of having 
studied with the great Rubinstein himself, 

After the assembled company had been given a cordial 
welcome by President Mrs. Chapman, the members of the 
Rubinstein Choral, under the direction of Mrs. F. E. Kav- 
anagh, sang Carl Hahn’s “Summer Is Coming,” Grieg’s 
“Dawn’s Awakening” and Laura Sedgwick Collins’ “The 
Mother’s Peace Song.” In the last named Mrs. A. C. 
Bridges sang the solo, her work being marked by unusual 
beauty and depth of tone coloring. A charming innova- 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL WHITE BREAKFAST OF NEW YORK RUBINSTEIN CLUB AT WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, MAY 6, 1916 


Guests of Honor at the President's table included: 
Sedgwick Collins, Kitty Cheatham, Mrs, 
sGeorgene Faulkner, Mrs, C 


dividual member of the organization may well feel that the 
things accomplished during this, the twenty-ninth season, 
have been well worth while, and have thoroughly main- 
tained the high standard of musical merit which has been 
the club's through almost three decades of activity. 


_Mrs. L. C, Williams, Léon Rothier, Frances Rose, Mrs. J. Stuart Blackton, Helen V. 
C, H. Griffin, Florence Guernsey, Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs, John Miller Horton, Mrs. Howard McNutt, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. Austin 


Story, Antonia Sawyer, and the officers of the club. 


Julia Culp, Margarete Matzenauer, Egon Pollak, conduc- 
tor of German opera with the Chicago Opera Association ; 
Emma Thursby, Percy Grainger and Rose Grainger, his 
mother; Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Laura 
Sedgwick Collins, several of whose songs were sung by the 


Julia Culp, Margarete Matzenauer, Egon Pollak, Emma Thursby, Percy Grainger, Rose Grainger, Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Laura 
oswell, Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mrs. pugene J. 


Grant, Mrs. Haryot Holt Dey, 
‘almer, Mrs. William Cumming 


tion was the choral’s singing of grace to the music of Ru- 
binstein’s Melody in F, 

During the various courses Fenrich’s orchestra played 
in one of the galleries, and between courses the entire 
assemblage joined in singing these songs, the words of 
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each being printed on slips which were folded into the 
programs: “The Waldorf,” sung to the tune of “Tip- 
perary”; “Racketty Coo,” “A Little Love, a Little Kiss,” 
“Stein Song,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “High Jinks,” “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “America.” 

At the conclusion of this portion of the program Mrs. 
Bridges and the members of the Choral sang Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins’ “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” from 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” with Miss Collins at 
the piano. These numbers by the Choral were a credit not 
only to the individual members, but also to the untiring 
work and devotion of the musical director, William Rogers 
Chapman, who was unable to be present. Those assem- 
bled, however, sent him a hearty greeting, which they 
manifested by the waving of hands. 

Every one then adjourned to the Astor Gallery, the myr- 
tle room and the east room, where orchestras furnished 
music for dancing, and where a photographer from Foley’s 
took pictures of those who desired. After the ballroom 
had been cleared of the tables, the chairs were placed in 
a hollow square and the guests enjoyed the unusual spec- 
tacle of a May day in the period of Shakespeare and Queen 
Elizabeth. They looked upon a group of merry villagers 
three hundred years ago—enjoy:ng invigorating festivities 
on the village green. There were dances by Margaret S. 
Crawford, the Morris dancers, Alice and Clara Thorpe; 
songs by Florence Bucklin Scott and Hugo Lenzer, with 
Alice M. Shaw at the piano. Miss Scott delighted every 
one with her singing of a group of songs of the period. 
These were Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?”, “Barbara Allen,” 
a song of the time of Charles I, and “The British Gren- 
adier,” time of Elizabeth. She was also heard to advan- 
tage in two songs of Merrie England which she sang 
with Mr. Lenzer, “Oh, No, John” (Somerset) and “Keys 
of Heaven” (Cheshire). Mr. Lenzer also sang that old 
English favorite, “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 
Miss Crawford’s solo dancing included the Shepherd’s 
Dance from “Henry VIII”; “Jockey to the Fair,” from 
“Geoffrey Toye”; sword dance, and the traditional “Bacca 
Pipes.” Interpretative dances by the Misses Thorpe 
pleased every one, particularly the floral ballet from “Ham- 
let.” The Morris dancers gave “Morris On,” “Princess 
Royal” (Berkshire version), “Rigs o’ Marlow,” “Pop Goes 
the Weasel,” “Keys of Canterbury,” in which they had the 
assistance of Miss Scott, and wound up with a jolly May 
pole dance, “Come, Lassies and Laddies.” The beauty 
of the picture was enhanced by the quaint costumes worn 
by the singers and the dancers, the subdued lighting of 
the room, and thé blue spotlight, which gave the appear- 
ance of moonlight. 

This marked the conclusion of the entertainment proper, 
although dancing in the other rooms continued until well 
into the evening. 

A charming story, which illustrates the regard with 
which Mrs. Chapman is held by all those who come in con- 
tact with her gracious personality, went the rounds dur- 
ing the reception. One of the members of the Choral, 
speaking to a group of friends, said: “This morning when 
I stepped into the elevator I said ‘Good morning’ as usual 
to the elevator boy. ‘It is a good morning,’ he replied, 
‘but then it could not help but be because I prayed last 
night that Mrs. Chapman might have a lovely day’; and 
then he added, ‘Mrs. Chapman is my best friend, you 
know.’” 

Mrs. Charles Tollner and Mrs. Harry C. Hallenbeck 
were chairmen of the committee, and they were ably sup- 
ported by Lillian Verne Armstrong, G. P. Benjamin, Her- 
man W. Booth, Arlanden C. Bridges, Alexander H. Cand- 
lish, George T. Colter, George Walter Newton, Henry G. 
Elliott, Charles H. Gillespie, E. W. Grashof, Hartwell 
Brown Grubbs, H. C. Hallenbeck, Jr., Jesse W. Hedden, 
Charles F. Langhaar, Warren F. McKinlay, Harry F. Mol- 
lenhauer, Walter M. Phillips, George Reichmann, Charles 
A. Small, William H. van Tassell, George L. Walker, W. 
W. Wallace, J. T. Walsh, J. L. Weinert, and the Misses 
Susan S. Boice, Mary Jordan Baker, Belle D. Chambers, 
Helen Russ McQuinn, Jean S. Taylor. 

Mrs. J. W. Hedden was chairman and Sylvia Mattes 
vice-chairman of the favor bearers, who were Dorothy 
Avery, Dorothy Barnard, Ethel Bradley, Mildred Bradley, 
Lillian Campfield, Marion Davis, Marion Gillespie, Flor- 
ence Hague, Lucille Harding, Cornelia Hoelzel, Helen 
Knapp, Bessie Schoenberg, Cameron Smith, Marcella 
Sriber, Sallie K. Surin, Virginia Tyler and Ada T. Wins- 
low. 

Mrs. John Hudson Storer was chairman of the ushers 
and Mrs. Wright B. Haff, vice-chairman, The ushers were 
Elizabeth Amerman, C. C. Atlee, Bessie Braxmar, Edith 
Cartwright, Elizabeth Cornell, Florence Demarest, Eliza- 
beth Everett, E. M. Gordon, A. L. Laforge, Jessie Rowe 
Lockitt, Florence McCullagh, Helen McKinley, Marion 
Manley, Virginia Mollenhauer, Helen Myerle, Ethel 
Rowe, Amy Schaeffer, Bessie Schoenberg, E. A. Snyder, 
Constance Wallace and the Mesdames George Davis, 
Maurice B. Dean, W. J. E. Dillabough, La Grand Gould, C. 
P. Loeser, and Harvey Self. 

The hostesses were Mesdames Stephen E. Albeck, Rob- 
ert Starr Allyn, W. H. H. Amerman, W. W. Ames, George 
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(Himself) 


Yes, the world’s greatest tenor himself, calls 
Salvatore de Stefano “The Caruso of the Harp.” 


You may never. have realized the possibilities of 
the harp as a virtuoso instrument and its potent popular 
appeal, but you will engage him again when you have 
once had De Stefano play for you. 


For 1916-1917 dates available and for terms, address: 


MUSIC LEACUE OF AMERICA 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


USO 























D. Bangs, Simon Baruch, William W. Beales, Henry 
Smock Boice, Herman W. Booth, James Bradley, Charles 
G. Braxmar, Alexander C. Candlish, Robert F. Cart- 
wright, Henry C. Carter, M. Elizabeth Chadsey, William 
Rogers Chapman, C. W. Church, Jr., Duane H. Clement, 
Alfred W. Cochran, J. S. Coffin, William Le Roy Coghill, 
F. A. Cole, William Croxton, Walter Gray Crump, Henry 
Winter Davis, Arthur Day, John N. Derby, Charles L. 
Dimon, A. J. Dittmar, Henry Gaylord Elliott, Albert Noble 
Faulkner, Thomas Jefferson Foster, Frank N. Gast, 
Charles H. Gillespie, Theodore P. Gilman, Morrison Gil- 
mour, Francis J. Gribben, Samuel L. Gross, Hartwell B. 
Grubbs, Theodore Guerra, Harry C. Hallenbeck, Harry C. 
Hallenbeck, Jr., A. A. Hanks, F. S. Haslach, Henry Has- 
ler, G. H. Haulenbeek, George M. Hayner, Jesse W. Hed- 
den, L. R. Hill, W. R. Holligan, William Hughes, Samuel 
M. Jarvis, Samuel J. Kramer, Phillip B. La Roche, Ar- 
thur H. Leary, Clinton H. Leggett, Theodore M. Leonard, 
C. P. Loeser, Sarah M. A. McFarlan, Walter H. McIlroy, 
Warren F. McKinlay, Smith D. Mackey, Louis E. Manley, 
Eduardo Marzo, J. Edward Mastin, Otto Mattes, E. M. 
Miller, Harry F, Mollenhauer, John M. Mossman, M. 
Naughton, George W. Newton, T:mothy Martin O’Con- 
nor, Elias S. Osborn, Emma F. Patterson, William Barrett 
Perry, Walter M. Phippils, A. Romayne Pierson, Eugene 
H, Porter, Elmore Jerome Post, James H. Purdy, Harry 
Eugene Reed, George Reichmann, Richard Rodriguez, 
William C. Roerer, James Rowland, Robert Hamilton 
Rucker, Charles H. Scammell, E. P. Schell, W. Leslie 
Scrymser, George F. Simpson, Minor C. Smith, William 
Henry Smith, John Hudson Storer, Charlotte R. Surin, 
James A. Taylor, Charles F. Terhune, Charles Tollner, 
William Jerome Toomey, Dudley van Holland, William H. 
van Tassell, W. H. van Witikle, George Ludlow Walker, 
W. H. Wallace, J. L. Weinert, John A. Weser, W. H. West, 
J. D. Weston, George B. Wheeler, Clifford E. Williams, 
Isaac Newton Williams, J. Phelps Wingate, Gilbert A. 
Wright and the Misses Sophronia Anderson, Mary Jordan 
Baker, Helen Barrett, Susan S. Boice, E. H. Bronson, 
Florence A. Carmichael, Belle D. Chambers, Ida M. Crum, 
Mary Duffy, C. D. Haviland, E. C. Haviland, Perpetua E. 
Heidt, Babetta Huss, M. Elizabeth Lester, Louise H. Sands 
and Anna S. Wilson. 

This was a Shakespearean entertainment, and at the top 
of each page of the program was an appropriate verse 
from the great dramatist’s works. Among these were: 
“A good digestion to you all; and once more we shower a 
welcome on you: welcome all,” and “If music be the food 
of love, play on!” and “Here we will sit and let the sounds 
of music creep in our ears,” and “Sounds and sweet airs, 
that give delight and hurt not,” and “I am advised to give 
her music o’ mornings; they say it will penetrate,” and 
“Wilt thou have music? Hark! Apollo plays and twenty 
caged nightingales do sing.” And as her special message 
for the occasion, Mrs. Chapman had printed Wolsey’s fare- 
well to Cromwell: 

“Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 


Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace,— 

To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aimst at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s.” 





CARUSO OFF FOR EUROPE 


The Celebrated Tenor Mentions His Favorite Aria and 
Best Talking Machine Record 





“Yes,” said Mr. Caruso last week in English sprinkled 
with the purest accents of Southern Lombardy, “I am going 
to Europe after all. 1 sail this afternoon at three o'clock 
on the ‘Espagne’ for Bordeaux and shall then go over- 
land to Florence to visit my boys as quickly as the rail- 
roads can take me.” 

“Will you sing in Italy this year, as you did last?” in- 
quired the Musica. Courirr representative. 

“I hardly think so, though of course I shall do every- 
thing I can to aid my country in its present struggle.” 

“And you will come back in October?” 

“Yes,” replied the tenor, “I shall be back here in plenty 
of time for the Metropolitan season.” 

“If it is not too personal, may I ask why you did not 
accept some of the splendid offers for opera in South 
America and for concerts here in the States?” 

“Ah,” answered Mr. Caruso with a smile, “those boys 
of mine, they are worth more than all the operas and all 
the concerts in the world.” 

“By the way,” said the Musica. Courrer representative, 
“this must be a proper interview so I shall have to ask you 
a question. Which aria do you like to sing the best?” 

“All of them,” answered the famous tenor. 

“And which is your best talking machine record?” 

“That has not been made yet,” replied Caruso promptly. 

“Thank you. Well, best wishes for a good voyage and 
safe return.” 

“Thank you. 
riverderci.” 


Jest wishes to the Musica Courter and a 





Mme. Barrientos Rivals the Birds 


The popular appeal that Mme. Barrientos, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, made in Altanta recently 
is illustrated by the following note she received a few 
days ago: “Please do not think me presumptuous in writ- 
ing. I didn’t know the birds had a rival until I heard ‘you 
sing Tuesday afternoon, Wish to tell the birds that live in 
the same village with me to practise some more, Your 
singing, dear lady, helped me as all truth does, it is truth 
in music, God bless you always.” The note was signed, “A 
plain little country Georgia woman.” 





Nearly every small town has a secret order or so, but 
we find, too, many towns that have no band or orchestra; 
yet nearly everybody likes music—The Tasmanian Mail. 
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THE BETHLEHEMS’ ELEVENTH 
BACH FESTIVAL 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle to Be Assisted by Well Known 
Artists at Famous Event 

in connection with the Bach festivals of the Bethlehems, 
a well composed eight page booklet has been issued, con- 
taining a brief history of the festivals, facts about the choir 
and the conductor, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, comments from 
various critics regarding the festivals of last year, a copy 
of the program for 1916, train service, and a word regard- 
ing Lehigh University and the Bethlehems. 

On Friday, May 26, “the Christmas Oratorio” of Bach 
will be given, parts one, two and three in the afternoon, and 
parts four, five and six in the evening. On Saturday, May 
27, the work is to be the Mass in B minor; part one at 
2 o'clock and part two at §. The soloists are to be Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, Marie Stoddard, sopranos; Christine 
Miller, Maude Sproule, contraltos; Nicholas Douty, Reed 
Miller, tenors; Arthur Herschmann, Charles Tittman, 
hasses. The Moravian Trombone Choir and members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra will assist in making the event 
noteworthy in musical annals. 

Concerning the festivals the following is quoted from the 
booklet : 

“The object of the Bach Choir is ‘the study and perform- 
ance of the choral and other music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, the most profound and original musical thinker the 
world has ever seen—the master of masters.” 

“The 1916 festival will be the eleventh 

“Festivals were held in the Moravian Church, Bethiehem, 
in 1900 (one day), in 1901 (three days), in 1903 (six days), 
in December, 1904 (Christmas festival of three days), in 
April, 1005 (Lenten festival of three days), in June, 1905 
(Easter and Ascension festival of three days). 

“The festivals were resumed in 1912, when Lehigh Uni- 
versity extended hospitality to the choir, the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women co-operating. Two day 
renditions were given in the Packer Memorial Church, on 
1912, 1913, 1914 and 


the university campus, in May of 


1915.” 





Boston National Grand Opera 
Company Announcement 


The Boston National Grand Company an- 
nounces that its repertoire for next season will be 
made up of four distinct varieties ot operas, Russian 


novelties, French works, Italian works and one opera 


Opera 


in English, 

The Russian operas—which will be sung in Russian, 
made up of four distinct varieties of operas, Russian 
stage director, with complete Russian ballets and ex- 
actly as given in Russia—will be “Demon” and “Yo- 
lante,” by Rubinstein, and “Francesca da Rimini,” by 
Rachmaninoff, 

Among the French operas will be found “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “Thais,” “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” 
and “Faust,” all to be presented in French. 

“Iris” will be the novelty in the Italian operas, and 
another interesting premiére, which will be a world’s 
event, is to be the first presentation on any stage of 
Josef Holbrooke’s “The Enchanted Garden,” which was 
delayed in the premiere planned for it this season, 





J. S. Danielson to Summer in the Orient 


On Friday evening, May 5, J. S. Danielson gave a dinner 
at Hotel Brevoort, New York. Covers were laid for ten. 
Among those present were Fannie Hurst, the well known 
short story writer; Boris Hambourg, the Russian cellist, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Wolfer, 

At the close of his present season, Mr. Danielson plans 
to leave for the Orient, spending the summer in China and 
Japan. This is in accordance with an interesting system of 
travel which Mr. Danielson has worked out for himself. 
During the four summer months of each year he hopes to 
travel in a cycle which will eventually round out a trip 
around the world. His last was spent in the 
Pacific Coast States and sections of Canada. 


summer 


Music for Actors’ Fund 

The musical entertainment that is to take place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 16, for the Actors’ Fund of America, will include 
many of the operatic and concert stars now in America, 
Through the courtesy of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, the second act of 
“Madam Butterfly” will be given with Geraldine Far- 
rar in the title role, supported by Antonio Scotti, Rita 
Fornia, Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio, under the direc- 
torship of Georgio Polacco, with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra. Louisa Vallini, Luca Botta, 
Andrea de Segurola and Anna Fitziu, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, also will appear, and Fritz 


Kreisler and Leopold Godowsky will play solos and 
a duet, which they have specially arranged for the occa- 
sion. There will be a ballet and special novelties in 
the way of a surprise. It is to be a popular priced 
occasion; the highest seat being $3, and the tickets are 
now on sale atethe box office. 





Fourth Manuscript Society Concert 


Three “Little Irish Sketches” for piano, composed by 
John Prindle Scott, played by Harry Oliver Hirt, 
opened the program of the last concert of the Manu- 
script Society concert at the MacDowell Gallery, May 
5. They have distinct Irish flavor, and were heartily 
applauded, especially “At the Donnybrook Fair.” 

Helen Waldo sang five “Songs from Childlife,” by 
W. G. Reynolds, and this suite of characteristic music 
too, was loudly applauded; “The Troublesome Doll” 
had to be repeated, and a prominent music publisher 
present expressed the opinion that “ ‘Sleepy Land’ was 
a gem.” Miss Waldo’s distinct enunciation and thor- 
ough acquaintance with these manuscript songs (she 
sang from memory) aided their success, 

Caryl Bensel, soprano, sang three songs by Dorothy 
Sussdorf Drake. These contained fluent invention and 
interesting harmony. Mrs. Bensel’s voice, rich, full and 
true, aroused much admiration, 

During a pause John S, VanCleve, the blind critic 
and composer, was induced to give one of his philoso- 
phical talks on music and life in general, which he did 
with~ musical illustrations at the piano; his flow of 
speech and wit seems endless! 

James P. Dunn was represented by two baritone 
songs, well sung by Charles F. Gallagher; four soprano 
songs, sung with abandon and brilliancy by Irene V. 
McCabe, and an important work, “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” for violin and piano, played by himself and 
John Ingram, a very capable violinist. There is wide 
variety, fine fancy, and superior musicianship in this 
large work, along with the originality associated with 
this composer’s creations. 

Following the concert, which closed the twenty- 
seventh season of the society (F. X. Arens, president), 
refreshments were served, when composers, executants 
and the audience commingled. 





Another Enjoyable De Sadler Musicale 


Sunday afternoon, April 23, saw the final musicale of 
the season at the studio of Mr. and Mrs. Willy de Sadler, 
48 East Eighty-seventh street, New York. Mr, de Sadler, 
baritone, opened the program with Stradella’s “Pieta, 
Signore” and closed with a group of Hugo Wolf's songs, 
displaying to good effect in both instances the freshness 
and beauty of his voice and his accomplished vocalism. 
Mme. de Sadler, who has just returned from a success- 
ful concert tour through the West, sang an aria of Gluck’s 
and various German Lieder. Others who participated in 
the program were two pupils of Mr. de Sadler, Ruth 
Moeller, who is only fourteen years old and has made 
marked progress in the development of her coloratura so- 
prano voice in the last few months, and Pablo Doerr, from 
Lima, Peru, a young tenor with a strong and brilliant 
voice and excellent vocalism. Others who participated in 
the program were Gertrude Grossman, pianist and com- 
poser, Miss Ellison, of Chicago, soprano; Harry Kauf- 
mann and Charles Cooper, pianists. 

There was a large company of friends present, including 
Povla Frisch, Mrs. Abbot and Mme. Benjamin, all of 
whom remained to the end of the long program and were 
hearty in their thanks to host and hostess for this last of 
a long series of musical treats which have been offered at 
the Sadler studio during the past winter. 





Malkin Music School Sonata Recital 


A fair estimate of the throng which gathered inside 
the spacious rooms of the Malkin Music School, New 
York, sat on the stairs, stood in the hallways, filled the 
front steps, and even stood on the sidewalk, to hear the 
“Sonata Recital” given by Manfred Malkin, pianist, and 
Alfred Megerlin, violinist, Sunday evening, May 7, is 
600 people. This was the first time Mr. Malkin played 
a solo in the new building, and the large attendance 
is partially attributable to this fact. Beginning with 
the “Appasionata” sonata, op. 57, played by Mr. Malkin, 
there was close interest, every movement being fol- 
lowed by tumultuous applause. He was recalled several 
times, but the dignity and symmetry of the program of 
sonatas was not interrupted by encores, There fol- 
lowed a Bach sonata for violin alone, and this big effort 
crowned Mr. Megerlin a serious, high-minded musi- 
cian, for only such can perform this work. He made 
a tremendous hit, and, like Mr. Malkin, was obliged to 
bow his thanks many times. The program closed with 
the Beethoven sonata in F, for violin and piano, in 


which both artists collaborated in highly refined de- 
gree. Such unity of effort resulted in an ensemble of 
highest quality, the two artists playing as one. The 
scherzo brought a round of spontaneous applause, and 
at the close there was a demonstration of delight from 
the immense audience, 





Seagle’s Striking Compliment 


It was a very striking compliment to the art of Oscar 
Seagle that the Trio de Lutece, Frenchmen presenting a 
French program, should have selected him, an American 
singer, as assisting artist, instead of some French vocalist. 
All who know Mr. Seagle’s art—and they are legion—ap- 
preciate the fact that it is a most versatile one and that he 
sings the songs of all schools equally well. But his long 
period of work with Jean de Reszke and his long residence 
in Paris, interesting him particularly in the works of the 
French school, and he is known far and wide for his 
superlative interpretation of them. 


a, 
OBITUARY 


a 


Enid Brandt 


Enid Brandt, the unusually talented San Francisco 
piauist, passed away at the home of her parents, Mr, and 
Mrs. Noah Brandt, Tuesday, April 18, from double 
pneumonia, after only three days’ illness. 

Although still very young (she was born in San Fran- 
cisco twenty-four years ago), she had attained a brilliant 
reputation as a pianist. From infancy she displayed won- 
derful musical talent. Her father trained her for several 
years, being himself a violinist of recognized ability. Mrs. 
Brandt, also a brilliant pianist, had, however, the main 
burden of her daughter’s training, and brought the child 
to such a degree of finish that she was an accomplished 
pianist at the age when most children are beginning their 
music. 

She had the gift of “perfect pitch,” being able instantly 
to name the note in any register. When a very small child 


ENID BRANDT. 


she amazed Vladimir de Pachmann with her gifts. She 
was heralded all through California as the “wonderful 
child pianist,” and appeared innumerable times on pro- 
grams of importance. 

Her debut was made in New York at about the age of 
nine, and she played to an audience of 3,500. 

Her only teacher had been her mother, and in 1913 she 
went with Mrs. Brandt to Europe for a concert tour, play- 
ing in Berlin, London, Paris and other cities. The press 
received her enthusiastically and the following year Miss 
Brandt played the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor with 
the London Symphony Orchestra. She had been booked 
for a wide concert tour of the Continent at the time the 
European war broke out, and for that reason came home 
and, after a brilliant concert success in New York, arrived 
in San Francisco. 

To her numerous friends and admirers in the musical 
world at large, particularly in her home city and on the 
Pacific Coast, Enid Brandt’s untimely demise comes as a 
great shock and is deeply mourned. 


William A. Corey 


William A. Corey, widely known for his interest in 
band music, died at his New York home, Monday, May 8, 
from pneumonia. 

Mr. Corey was at one time the owner of the Focus, 
devoted to band and kindred organizations; following 
this he became business manager of the American 
Musician. At the time of his death he was the editor and 
owner of the United Musician. His wife survives him. 
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TO GUSTAV STRUBE AND THE 

BALTIMORE SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA THE “ORIOLE CITY” 
OWES DEBT OF GRATITUDE 





Now that the first season of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra is over, it may not be amiss to speak of some 
of the things Conductor Gustav L. Strube and his co- 
workers for the best musically in their city have accom- 
plished. There were three concerts given this year, one in 
February, one in March and the third and last in April. 
It is worthy of note that the concerts of. March and April 
were each sold out a month in advance and as many 
standees as the law would permit were on hand to listen 
to the excellent playing of the organization under the 
spirited direction of Conductor Strube. At these three 
concerts the works which were given a reading were: Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony, Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale,” the overture to Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” symphony, overture to Weber’s “Ober- 
on,” Sibelius’ “Valse Triste,” Mr. Strube’s arrangement for 
orchestra of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” overture to 
“William Tell” Schumann’s first symphony, two numbers 
by George F. Bayle, “Slumber Song” and “Aubade,” the 
prelude to the first and third acts of “Lohengrin” and the 
“Festspiel” music. In addition to the orchestral numbers, 
a well known soloist has appeared at each concert. 

In February, Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, sang “Il Re Pastore” (Mozart) and 
the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ “Lakme.” Thaddeus Rich, 
violinist, concert master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
soloist at the March concert, playing the D minor con- 
certo of Wieniawski. At the final concert, Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, was the solo artist, and in the Saint-Saéns 
concerto in G minor delighted an unusually enthusiastic 
audience. 

In addition to these concerts, a delightful feature which 
Conductor Strube has introduced has been the perform- 
ance of the program before the students at one or another 
of the high schools of the city, previous to the public per- 
formance. 

Verily, Baltimore owes an incalculable debt of gratitude 
to those who have made for the genuine artistic success of 
these concerts. And in this respect she should be especially 
grateful for the splendid baton leader she has in Gustav 
Strube, to whose thorough musicianship and artistic in- 
sight is due the credit for the genuine musical success of 
the first season. 

She is also proud of the executive head of the city, 
Mayor Preston, who takes a real and active interest in all 
those things which tend to build up the civic life. His un- 
failing interest in the symphony orchestra and his support 
of the movement has been an inspiration to those who have 
the musical interests of that city at heart. 





Mary Warfel Has Three New York 
Appearances Within a Week 


Mary Warfel, the charming American harpist, appeared 
in joint recital with Ruth Helen Davis, diseuse, on May 7, 
at the Ritz-Carlton, New York. In addition to her ac- 
companiments for various numbers of M’ss Davis, Miss 
Warfel pleased with her delightful solos, these including 
Hasselman’s “La Source,” Godefroid’s “Le Reveil des 
Elves,” Zamara’s “Ballade de Concert,” Zabel’s “Legende” 
and Zamara’s arrangement of Gounod’s “Spring Song.” 

Next Sunday Miss Warfel will appear in the afternoon 
at the New York Hippodrome at a concert to be given for 
the benefit of the destitute babies of New York. Among 
those who have taken boxes for the occasion are Cardinal 
Farley, Mrs. Henry W. Taft, Mrs. Dudley Field Malone, 
Mer. Michael J. Lavelle, and others. In addition to Miss 
Warfel the artists to be heard will be Julia Arthur, Made- 
line Delmar, George Dostal, tenor; Una Fairweather, con- 
tralto, and Estelle Harris, soprano. That same evening 
Miss Warfel will appear again at the huge playhouse in a 
concert. 


Mme. Strakosch Is Seriously Ill 


Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch is seriously ill at her 
home in Elphstone, Conn. Mme. Strakosch, as Clara 
Louise Kellogg, was one of the most famous of Ameri- 
can operatic prima donnas, and also one of the first 
American singers to gain general recognition in 
Europe. She is now seventy-four years old. 





Maitland Engaged for Mount Vernon, 
. Ohio, Festival 


Robert Maitland, the English bass, who has made such 
an excellent reputation for himself in America during the 
past few seasons, is one of the artists engaged for the 
spring tour of the New York Symphony Orchestra. His 
next appearance with the organization will be at the Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, Festival, where he will sing the role of the 
High Priest in the performance of “Samson and Delilah.” 


“He will be one of the most striking figures of 
the concert hall.” —C4icago Examiner. 


“A musician of authority.” — Chicago Tribune. 

“His tone has sensuous beauty.”—Boston Transcript. 
“His tone was broad, pure, firm.’’— Boston Herald. 
“A really brilliant performance.”—New York Tribune. 


“Fine musical feeling. 


for accuracy.” —N. Y. Sua. 


Intonation noteworthy 





NOTE: In the concert field new artists are frequently so ridiculously lauded and pushed by 


interested persons that it is extremely difficult to bestow on a really 
Fulsome adulation is the ordinary thing. 


he deserves. Superlatives have lost their power. 


great young artist the praise that 
Hence, 


the Music League has attempted to make no stir with Hochstein, violinist, until he had earned in 
America, on his merits and unheralded, the recognition he has now attained, 








For David Hochstein, Violinist, 
for 1916-1917, please apply, 
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A Youthful Springfield Pianist 


Master Ralph Zirkle, a youthful pianist of remarkable 
abilities, will give his annual recital in Springfield, Ohio, 





RALPH ZIRKLE, 


Pianist. 


May 18, being presented by his tutor, L. Lambert, formerly 
of Berlin, 

The program will include among other numbers the 
Bach Italian concerto for one piano, Schumann “Papil- 
lons” the Von Weber “Perpetual Motion” and the Liszt E 
flat concerto. 


The Gabrilowitsches to be Guests of Honor 
at New York M. T. A. Dinner, May 15 


Frederick Schlieder, president of the New York State 
M. T. A., has issued the following: 

Dear Fellow Musician: 

The New York City Chapter of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association will give a dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ossip Gabriléwitsch in the ball room of the Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and Thirty-fourth street, New York, on the evening of Mon- 
day, the fifteenth day of May, nineteen hundred sixteen. 

Mr. Gabriléwitsch will speak on Leschetizky, and will also play 
a program. He will be assisted by Mrs. Clara Clemens-Gabrilo- 
witsch in song. : 

Each guest will be presented with a handsome souvenir program. 
for you and your friends must be made before 
eleventh day of May, accompanied by check or 


Reservations 
Thursday, the 
money order. 


Reception of guests at seven o'clock, and dinner will be served 
promptly at half after seven. 

Dinner cards, costing three dollars the plate, may be obtained 
from the dinner committee. 

Carlo Kohrssen, 526 West 139th street, New York. 

J. M. Priaulx, Ditson’s, East Thirty-fourth street, New York. 

Edna Pearl van Voorhis, Beacon-on-Hudson, New York. 

Emma W. Hodkinson, 1425 Broadway, New York, Chairman, 

Coridally yours, 
Frevertck SCHLIgperR, President. 





COMING EAST FOR ONE OPERALOGUE 


Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf to Travel From San 
Diego to New York for a Single N. F. W. C. 
Performance 


The Hubbard operalogues have been paid an exceptional 
compliment by the National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of the United States. 
opera have been chosen to represent the music department 


These unique presentments of grand 


of the federation at the biennial convention to be held in 
New York, beginning May 24, when delegates from every 
club in the country will be in attendance, and it is expected 
over 20,000 clubwomen will be present. On the evening of 
May 29, a program is to be given in the Seventh Regiment 
Armory by the music, drama and arts departments, and as 
representing the music department, Havrah Hubbard and 
Claude Gotthelf have been selected from all the musical 
offerings at disposal throughout the country, and will then 
g.ve Montemezzi’s “Love of the Three Kings” as a Hub- 
bard operalogue. This compliment was paid Messrs. Hub- 
bard and Gotthelf because of the operalogues having played 
£O prominent a part in the woman's club life of the country 
during the past four years. Some 800 of these unusual 
and effective presentations of grand opera have been given 
during that period, and clubs all the way from California 
to Maine have recognized them as offerings which are not 
only entertainments of uncommon yalue, but also of real 
educational worth. Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf, who 
since the last week in March have been filling engagements 
in the Middle West and on the Pacific Coast, 
from San Diego direct to New York to give this one 


will come 


operalogue before the biennial convention, and will then 
return at once to California, where the summer will be 
spent in their summer home on Gressmont, the mountain 
15 miles from San Diego, where Mme, Schumann-Heink, 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond and other musical celebrities have 
bungalows and homes. 


The Sydney (Australia) Symphony Orchestra commences 
this year’s Season in May. Gustave Slappofski will conduct, 
and Henri Verbrugghen will also assist. There is an or- 
chestra composed of eighty members. The Town Hall will 
be the scene of operations.—Weekly Courier, Launcestom, 
Tasmania. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA, ITS GIFTED 
CONDUCTOR, AND BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
DELIGHT ATTENDANCE AT ILLINOIS MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting at Jacksonville Develops Little of Vital Importance in 
Way of Essentials to the Profession—Some Excellent Programs Presented and 
Thoroughly Enjoyed—Several Interesting Papers Read 


BY A MUSICAL COURIER STAFF CORRESPONDENT 

















Jacksonville, Ill, May 6, 

Through the magic of Emil Oberhoffer the symphonic 
star beamed upon Jacksonville Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, when the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra lent bril- 
liance to the twenty-eighth annual convention of the I. 
M. T. A. Thus a thrilling climax added importance to 
the meeting of the teachers in the State, and the Illinois 
association again showed discrimination in presenting for 


1916. 


the eighth time this splendid organization at its annual 
meetings. Changing tastes have not shaken the regard for 
this orchestra and in reciprocal appreciation the manage- 
ment and the conductor present programs worthy the seri- 
ous consideration of a metropolitan audience, 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was the piano soloist of the 
The choice of concertos fell to the prodigious 
Her reading of 


occasion, 
Rubinstein concerto in D minor, op. 70. 
this long will remain in the minds of her hearers as a 
most admirable and the most brilliant piece of instrumental 
interpretation. Mme. Zeisler is no tour de force per- 
former; her tremendous mentality, guiding her fingers, as 
her art, forbids that. Her touch so firm that its lightness 
merely breathes a pianissimo—as it commands the great- 
est forte—runs the gamut of emotions, 

Pastmistress of even anticipated technical difficulties, 
Mme. Zeisler enables her auditors to see with her eyes, to 
This is the power alone of a woman 
Pervading her work in en- 


realize her ideals. 
whose art is transcendent. 
tirety is a glow and passion that spell genuine radiance In 
the last movement, the allegro assi, the tempo was taken 
at an unbelievable velocity—yet its smoothness made it 
seem less so. 

In gracious assent Mme. Zeisler answered the wildly in- 
sistent encore with the Schubert “Marche Militaire.” 

Albert Lindquest, the Swedish tenor, appeared with dis- 
tinction on this program. Ever on the outlook for things 
unusual as to beauty and worth, Mr. Lindquest gave the 
Gomez aria, “Forma Sublime,” from “Salvatore Rosa.” 
His voice is on the increase as to power and beauty, The 
La Forge “To a Messenger” charmed, and his Grieg “Lauf 
der Welt,” in the original, made instantaneous appeal. 

Chadwick's “Symphonic Sketches”. and the Dvorak 
“Carnival,” together with a wholly delightful orchestra- 
tion of the Grainger “Shepherd’s Hey,” completed the af- 
ternoon’s program, 

The evening program was heard only in part by this 
writer, However, the remarkable reading of the Tschai- 
kowsky F minor symphony, No. 4, op. 36, in introduction, 
proved that program building with Emil Oberhoffer is an 
important phase of his art. Jean Cooper, contralto, gave a 
lovely reading of the Verdi “O Don Fatale” (“Don Car- 
los”). Her voice is well on its successful way, having as a 
great asset beauty of quality. Her audience liked her im- 
mensely and gave the young woman numerous recalls. 
Leon Samentini appeared in the second half of the pro- 
gram, which was not heard by the writer. 


Franklin Stead Chief Executive 


Franklin Stead, of Peoria, one of the ablest musicians as 
well as important citizens of his State, was elected to the 
presidency for the ensuing term, succeeding John B. Mil- 
ler, of Chicago. The present incumbent was retained for 
vice-president, as was the secretary and treasurer held 
over; John Doane, of Evanston and Chicago, was elected 
chairman of the program committee, and John Winter 
Thompson, of Galesburg, an important member of the same 
committee. 

The future place of convening has not been decided 
upon, being deferred until later. However, Urbana is in 
strong favor. 


What Has Gone Before 


Like the patient seeking out a world famous clinic for 
relief and correction, comes the teacher of the small town 
and lesser cities of his State to the annual music conven- 
tion, hoping to have his case diagnosed and a remedy af- 
forded. Contact with the more prominent (if only in ex- 
perience) in the profession from the metropolis affords 
inspiration to bigger and better achievements, The hear- 
ing of fine concerts in this instance very often is the one 
big event in their musical year. To these and others 
Mayor H. J. Rogers, chief director of Jacksonville’s des- 
tinies, made a hearty address of welcome Tuesday after- 
The president, John B. Miller, of Chicago, made 
Following, came the program of visiting solo- 


noon. 

response, 

ists. 
Talented Miss Neill 


Arvid Samuelson, of Rock Island, acquitted himself ad- 
mirably. His initial number, the Beethoven sonata, op. 
57, was too labored. The pianist redeemed himself, how- 
ever, in his Debussy, Reger and Dohnanyi group, played 
at once skillfully and with beauty. Ethel G. Benedict, of 
Chicago, did two groups with a marked degree of clever- 
ness, and made an impression with her audience in the 
Stillman Kelley “Israfel.” Her support at the piano by 
John Doane, the official accompanist,was masterful, 

Amy Emerson Neill, the girl violinist, who has to rec- 
ommend her real musical eloquence, superinduced by supe- 
rior cultivation and tremendous earnestness, played a mag- 
nificent recital and won from her audience an ovation. Her 
tone has genuine breadth and her temperament enables 
her to weave a spell by way of varied color and beautiful 
form. Regrettably Miss Neill played but two movements 
of the Lalo “Spanish Symphony,” Her following group 


was artistically done and duly appreciated. 


Reuter’s Art 


Two well known pianists appeared in Jacksonville for 
One was Rudolph Reuter, of the faculty 
of Chicago Musical College. His program of Tuesday 
evening drew a capacity house. Every attribute of the 
great artist is Mr. Reuter’s. There is in evidence not one 
symptom of possible inadequacy—and he has versatility, 
power, charm, all the necessary mediums of expressing his 
ideals and those of the masters. The D’Albert “Gavotte 
and Musette” was clean cut and interesting; his “Berceuse” 
a marvel of tenderness; his Paderewski “Caprice” scintil- 
lating; Brahms and Liszt displayed his bigger technical 
equipment. 

The trio, op. 8, B major, played by Messrs. Reuter, 
Wagner and Cohen, lacked in a finer sense true ensem- 
ble, as the men have not had the privilege of long associa- 
tion. Richard Wagner, the Chicago cellist. gave a most 
excellent reading of the Boellman “Variations Sym- 
phonics.” His work speaks of much profitable experience, 
coupled with previous reliable tutoring from the ablest 
masters of his instrument. Sol Cohen, who has great 
assets in the way of native ability, is a musical enigma. 
Many things were so well done, showing the genuine talent 
and at times best training, while “spots” were deplorable 
in their lack. Intonation was faulty only at times, but 
beauty and breadth of tone were unsurpassed. His group, 
excepting the Hubay “Fantasie,” was most worthy. 


Stella Westenberger’s Success 


Wednesday was the victim of numerous, and as to in- 
terest, varied papers of questionable merit. Important 
among several was that of Genevieve Clark Wilson, of 
Jacksonville, who illustrated her points by her own sing- 


the convention. 


ing. On the same program came a trio composed by H. 
V. Sterns, of Jacksonville. 

Wednesday afternoon proved to be the most interesting 
of the day, with John Winter Thompson, of Galesburg, 
and John Doane, of Evanston, appearing in joint organ re- 
cital. Stella Westenberger, contralto of excellent parts, 
was an added acquisition. 

Mr. Thompson is an organist of fine attainments. His 
Bach G minor fantasie and fugue evinced his mastery of 
the art of polyphonic playing. His work shows remarkable 
ability in registration, interpretation and technic. The 
Rhineberger sonata was done well. — 

John Doane suffered nothing in his reputation by con- 
trast, and played Debussy, Wagner and Rachmaninoff with 
all the skill imparted to him by the maxims of Guilmant, 
his teacher. His success was unquestioned, 

Stella Westenberger, a Springfield contralto, offered the 
Mozart “Voi che sapete” and the modern composers’ group 
with distinction. Her voice has a richness that is quite 
out of the ordinary, and she uses it decidedly well. Her 
fine tonal volume appeared to advantage in the large re- 
cital hall. 

A Jacksonville Artist 


When Jacksonville was called upon to contribute its 
quota to the convention programs, its offering was one 
of the best dramatic sopranos on the concert platform. 
Helen Browne-Reade answered the call with supreme 
distinction. Several years abroad, during which time 
experiences in a German opera house was one of sev- 
eral, have given the young artist many desirable assets. 
Equipped with voice in the widest sense, and a musical 
instinct unerring, Mrs. Reade has set out to acquire a 
useful technic as a vehicle to carry her messages to 
cultivated audiences. Her Brahms group, done in the 
original, was fascinating, and her German diction is 
really fine. The Scott “Lullaby” had a fineness that 
was given in toto by the sympathetic interpreter. The 
Harriet Ware “Wind and Lyre” came forth with a 
spirit and wonderful ability to take climaxes that was 
interesting. The intimate and refined atmosphere of 
the concert stage evidently is the setting for this musi- 
cianly singer. 

Silvio Scionti, the pianist, interpreted Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Debussy—the latter being given with beauty 
and apparent knowledge of the master’s intentions. 
His reception by his audience was an enthusiastic one. 


University Man Talks 


Thursday morning was given to the usual papers. 
Rosetter G. Cole, Mrs. Dudley Chase Chaffee and 
J. Lawrence Erb, of IMinois University, were on the 
program. The latter’s subject, “The Training of the 
Teacher,” was illuminating in its ideas, and doubtless 
proved helpful to those present. 

Lois Baptist Harsch, of Peoria, a pianist whose train- 
ing from the best studios tells in her excellent work, 
was the big soloist of the afternoon. The Schubert 
“Moments Musicale” and Mendelssohn “Variations 
Serieuses” were models of clarity and beauty. William 
Phillips, of Peoria, and Wallace Grieves, of Blooming- 
ton, appeared on this program with credit. 

John Doane accompanied with his usual facility. 


American Song Recital 


In giving the first all-American song recital of the 
I. M. T. A., Charles W. Clark, the distinguished Ameri- 
can baritone, sang to a capacity house Thursday even- 
ing. Mr. Clark is a desirably conspicuous figure in the 
concert world today by reason of his delightful art. 
His admirable diction and enunciation render the Eng- 
lish song exceptionally beautiful. Homer’s vigorous 
and characteristic groups were given intimate interpre- 
tation; the popular MacDermid “My Love Is Like a 
Red, Red Rose,” and the Downing varicolored “June” 
were made to reveal all their poetic beauty as Mr. 
Clark gave them, The Sturkow-Ryder “Love Feast” 
(written for Mr. Clark) showed merit and was much 
liked. 

Bradley’s Discourse 


Constance Smith, of Urbana, and Dean Lutkin, of 
Evanston, offered two highly instructive papers con- 
cerning their respective lines of work on the morning 
of the last day. 

Kenneth Bradley, director of the Bush Conservatory 
of Music, is a man who possesses wide knowledge of 
the musical situation in America as well as intimate 
insight into the workings of the several State music 
associations. His subject, “Is the Musician a Civic 
Factor?” (the real title of his discourse and not as 
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given on the printed program) must have opened the 
musical eyes of many thinking persons present. The 
force of his thought as well as his manner of delivery 
compelled the respect and admiration of the audience 
as no other speaker had done. The positive fascination 
of Mr. Bradley’s speeches is that they are well con- 
densed, and the fact that he speaks only extemporane- 
ously affords a touch of realism that the written for- 
mula lacks, 

Mr. Bradley does not favor “Standardization’ 
present accepted sense. 


’ in its 


Convention Incidentals 


Among the convention attendants returning to Chi- 
cago on the late train Friday after the symphony con- 
cert were Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony for the occasion (and her sec- 
retary), Fred Ryder, Maurice Rosenfeld and others. 

A pleasant meeting was that of the writer with 
Carlos Fischer, for many years cellist of the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Fischer said that Marie 
Gestenberg Fischer, his wife, is to appear before the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs at the bien- 
nial, May 27, in New York City. Her recital will be 
given at the Seventh Regiment Armory when she will 
read Tagore poems, set to music by Arthur Koerner, 
who will preside at the piano. 

Grant Hadley, also from Chicago, attended the con- 
vention on his return from Peoria, where he gave a 
song recital last Monday afternoon. Handel, Haydn, 
a German group and Carpenter and MacDermid were 
presented on the program. Blanch. Morgan Allen sup- 
plied accompaniments. 

John J. Neitz, seen at the convention, will spend the 
summer in Chicago as assistant teacher at the Perfield 
School of Music. 

Helen Browne Reade gave a charming reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Stead, of Peoria, at her home 
on Westminster street following the symphony concert 
Friday evening. Frances Bowser. 





An Improved Chautauqua 





Visitors at the Chautauqua Institution, Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., will this year be agreeably surprised to note the 
many improvements which have been accomplished in the 
last year. Brick paved highways, double track interurban 
car lines, entrances of brick and concrete in good archi- 
tectural designs, landscape treatment on a broad scale, 
educational buildings in comprehensive groups, hotel 
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illustrated by the Victor. 
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REIMERS 


The really immense sales of Paul Reimers’ 
Victor Records guarantee his drawing power. The 
surpassing art of this great tenor is also amply 
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and power plants, of gas mains, water supply and sewage 
systems, paved sidewalks, office buildings of fire proof or 
slow burning construction, instead of the tents of former 
years. When the new additions have been completed in 
the Chautauqua summer schools on College Hill, all the 
classes, comprising some 3,000 students, will be provided 
for, in this building, with the open end of the quadrangle 
facing the lake. These summer schools are unique in 
that they have always been self supporting, and also in 
that they are the oldest summer schools in the country, 
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ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF SUMMER SCHOOLS BUILDINGS OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAU- 
QUA, N. Y. AS THEY WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. ABOUT HALF OF THE GROUP WILL BE 
USED Iii 1916 BY THE 3,000 STUDENTS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


rooms with steam heat and other conveniences, private 
residences costing a fortune to build, all these mark Chau- 
tauqua as a permanent factor in the cultural life of this 
country, since these things are scarcely indicative of 
transient life. Over a quarter of a million dollars is just 
now being expended in an endeavor to present to 1916 
visitors a new Chautauqua, a Chautauqua of electric lights 


and offer a place to study at small expense, amid delight- 
ful surroundings. 

Music has always held a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum of the Chautauqua summer schools, each year 
providing some new improvement. This year there will 
be a new practice studio, which will occupy a position on 
the slope south of the Sherwood Memorial Building, and 


which will conform in style to the architecture of the 
College Hill group. The week of August 7 to 12 inclusive, 
will be devoted to music, the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
being especially engaged for that occasion. 

In addition to its educational advantages, Chautauqua, 
with its elevation of 1,400 feet, its twenty mile lake, offers 
great variety in outdoor sports. The list now includes 
golf, motoring, tennis, roque, bowling, gymnastics, track 
athletics, sailing, rowing and fishing. 


MAMMOTH CONCERT IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Musical Courier Representative to Conduct an Orches- 
tra of 400 Pieces at Huge Civic Concert 


With an orchestra of 400 and a chorus of 1,500 voices, 
all drawn from the schools of Minneapolis, a great out- 
door musical event will be held in one of that city’s parks 
on the evening of June 9. The twenty-seven orchestras of 
the grade schools will be combined under the direction of 
Ruth Anderson to furnish the instrumental music and 
1,500 seventh grade pupils, the pick of the best singers in 
that grade in the city, will be directed by T. P. Giddings, 
supervisor of Miss Anderson is the Musica 


Courier correspondent in Minneapolis. 


music. 





Walter Henry Rothwell to Spend 
Summer in Catskill Mountains 

Walter Henry Rothwell, the distinguished conductor and 
coach, and his wife, who is a singer and teacher, have 
chosen the quaint town of Margaretville, in the heart of the 
beautiful Catskill Mountains, as their summer retreat. Mr 
Rothwell will continue his work in New York City through 
the month of June, but on July 1 he and his family are to 
wend their way to this charming spot in the mountains, 
accompanied by a number of pupils. An interesting artists’ 
colony will be formed. 

Among the artists who expect to continue their work 
with Mr. Rothwell through the summer are Anne Arkadij, 
the well known Lieder singer, and Paolo Gallico, eminent 
pianist and teacher. 
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ATER atte cy 


THE EURYDICE “STARS,” THE REMAINING CHARTER MEMBERS OF EURYDICE CLUB OF TOLEDO, O. 


Left to right: Mrs. Otto Sand, 
Miller, Mrs. Helen Beach Jones, Mrs. 


TOLEDO EURYDICE CLUB 
CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Festivities Attend Quarter Century Birthday—Club 
Known for Excellent Singing—Without Guarantors 
Has Presented Famous Attractions 


Toledo, Ohio, April 28, 1916. 

The Eurydice Club has just celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a banquet at the Women’s Building, when 
active and past members from other cities, to the number 
of 140, gathered for the festivities. There were toasts, 
letters and telegrams from former members and artists 
who have appeared with the club, and clever “take-offs,” 
including an original song sung by the charter members 
dressed in the gowns of twenty-five years ago. 

Helen B. Jones, wife of the late “Golden Rule” Mayor 
Jones, founded the club and directed it for many years. 
She was followed by Mrs, Otto Sand, the present director, 


Albro Blodgett, Mrs. 


the present director; Mrs. 


E. Swartzbaugh, Mrs, Frank Thomas, Mrs, Robert 
Persons, Miss Sue Love and Miss Kathryn Buck. 


Frederick R, 
one of the leading musicians of this vicinity, well known 
as a teacher and accompanist of unusual ability. The club 
is composed of sixty-six of the best voices in the city and 
is noted for its excellent singing, as well as the splendid 
work it has done along all lines for music in Toledo. 

Notwithstanding the club has never had any guarantors, 
it has presented a long list of notable attractions, including 
the New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestras, Alma Gluck, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Muriel Foster, Bonci, De Gogorza, Evan 
Wiiliams, George Hamlin, Althouse, Maggie Teyte, Henri 
Scott, Werrenrath, Kneisel Quartet, Sibyl Sammis-Mac- 
Dermid and James G. MacDermid and many others. 

Presidents of the club since 1892 have been: Helen 
Beach, 1892-1893; Mrs. F. R. Pearsons, 1893-1897; Mrs. 
F; W. Thomas, 1897-1899; Mrs. H. W. Breckenridge, 1899- 
igoo; Mrs. P. B. Woolson, 1900-1903; Mrs, F. W. Thomas, 
1903-1904; Mrs. K. S. Breckenridge, 1904-1905; Mrs. F. R. 
Persons, 1905-1914, and Mrs. F. W. Thomas, 1914-1916. 





Hugh Allan and Belle Story Applauded in 
Sunday Evening Recital at Hotel Biltmore 

Hugh Allan, baritone, and Belle Story, soprano, were 
heard in the following program at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, Sunday evening, May 7: “A War Trilogy’— 
“War,” “A Babe’s First Cry,” “Peace” (Gertrude Ross). 
Mr. Allan; aria, “Charmant Oiseau” (David), Miss Story; 
Neapolitan songs—“Chitarra mia” (Hammond), “Forse 
che si, Forse che no” (Nardella), “Sora mia” (De Curtis), 
Mr, Allan; “A toi” (Bemberg), “Apaisement” (Chausson), 
“Chant Venitien” (Bemberg), Miss Story; “An Marie” 
(Jensen), “The Knight’s Return” (dedicated to Mr. Allan) 
(Johns), “And This Shall Make Us Free” (Kernochan), 
Mr. Allan; duet, “Don Pasquale” (Donizetti), Miss Story 
and Mr. Allan. 

Mr. Allan and Miss Story have evidently many admirers 
of their voice work in the metropolis, for a good sized au- 
dience was present and called for encore and re-encore and 
otherwise evidenced hearty enjoyment of the program and 
its additions. 

A glance at the program will show Mr. Allan's loyalty 
to the American composer, four being represented. If dis- 
crimination is to be made, it might be said that Mr. Allan 
excelled particularly in the Neapolitan songs. He catches 
the mood in strikingly characteristic manner, which almost 
makes one suspect a kinship of the baritone with the sons 
of “sunny Naples.” 

Belle Story's pleasing voice and style, her easy coloratura 
and clearly sustaining “top” notes vied with her winsome 
self for supremacy in making the audience clamor to hear 
her in additional numbers. 

Harold S. Briggs was at the piano. 





Boston Newspapers Emphasize 
May Peterson’s Vocal Skill 


At the fortieth birthday of the St. Cecelia Society of 
Boston, D'Indy’s “Song of the Bell” was produced for the 
first time at Symphony Hall under the direction of Chal- 
mers Clifton. May Peterson and Johannes Sembach sang 
the two leading roles. 

In the Boston newspapers the day after, May Peterson 
was favorably commented upon by all the critics. Said the 


Globe: “Miss Peterson again gave pleasure with one of 
the loveliest voices heard in this town during the season, 
warm, emotional, moving in quality, even in scale, admir- 
able as an instrument, and imaginatively employed in the 
expression of feeling.” The Heraldsadded: “Miss Peter- 
son, whose voice and art excited admiration.” In the 
Boston Post appeared: “Miss Peterson too was excellently 
chosen for her part, which was also one of very consider- 
able difficulty, She seemed to find the appropriate nuance 
instinctively, Her voice is beautiful, and it is admirably 
controlled”; and the Boston Advertiser observed: “Miss 
Peterson was excellent.” 





Farmer (meeting neighbor at a funeral)—You goin’ 
t’ sing today, Miz Lemon? 

Miz Lemon—Not that I know of 

Farmer—Shucks, Miz Lemon, go on an’ do! You 
know ’s well ’s I do, the’s no fun at a funeral without a 
little music. 








May Peterson 


Prima Donna 
Soprano, Opera 
Comique, Paris 





Again gave pleasure with one of the loveliest 
voices heard in this town during the season, 
warm, emotional, moving in quality, even in scale, 
admirable as an instrument and imaginatively 
employed in the expression of feeling—The Bos- 
ton Globe, May 5, 1916, of her performance in 
Vincent d’Indy’s “Song of the Bell,” given by 
the St. Cecilia Society. 
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Colonie! dames _ enter- 
tained at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Saturday af- 
terroon, May 6. That is to 
say, members of the New 
York Mozart Society garbed 
in jaunty poke bonnets and 
saucy curls, in wide skirts, 
with all the accessories 
which belonged to the 
quaint dress of the colonial 
ladies, and carrying bou- 
quets of old fashioned flow- 
ers, entertained to the num- 
Photo copyright by Davis & San- ber of about 2,000. White 

ford Company, New York. and gold predominated in 

MRS. NOBLE M’CONNELL, the dress of the members 

President + Mozart and guests, 

The Maytime spirit was 
Outside the patron saint of May fes- 
conspired to give the proper setting. 
There was no hint of Old Winter. All the lure of 
the season was in the air and this very atmosphere 
pervaded the grand ballroom, the laurel room and the 
rose room at the Hotel Astor for the seventh annual 
white and gold breakfast of the New York Mozart So- 
ciety. To the oldest senior member as well as to the 


in the air. 
tivals had 


youngest junior, “it was Maytime.” 
At eleven o’clock began the reception by the president 





Photo by Drucker & Co., New York. 


ANNUAL WHITE AND GOLD BREAKFAST OF NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY AT HOTEL ASTOR, MAY 6, 1916 


_ , Guests of Honor at the President’s table included: 
Keigwin, Samuel Gardner Estabrook, Mrs. 


in the laurel room in a floral bower. Here Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, the founder, as well as the president, of the 
New York Mozart Society, picturesquely charming in poke 
bonnet and gown of the period, and her long line of guests 
of honor, received, until the bugle call summoned to the 
grand ballroom for t':- breakfast. 

There a_ veritable “grandmother’s flower garden’ 
awaited. White and gold, the colors of the society, were 
brought out in the entire scheme. Tiny hand painted 


, 


MOZART LADIES AS COLONIAL DAMES 
MAKE CHARMIMG HOSTESSES 


Annual White and Gold Breakfast in Harmony with May Day Spirit—Governor’s 
Wife Mrs. Noble McConnell’s First Guest of Honor—Gift Day 


Samuel Gardner Estabrook, Mr, and Mrs. 


de Rivera, Lois Ewell, Mrs. Charles Milton Ford, Anna Fitziu, Mrs. William Todd Helmuth, Katherine A. 
McHie, Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis, Grace C. Strachan, Maude Southworth, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, Mrs. Howard White, Milton Aborn, Hugh Allan, Mrs, Benjamin Prince, Hester O 











flower pots holding jonquils, white and yellow daisies, etc., 
were found at each place and formed the centerpiece of 
each hostess’ table. As soon as the hostesses and their 
guests were seated at their individual tables, Mrs. McCon- 
nell and her honor guests passed through the line of young 
women of the breakfast committee to the table on the 
raised platform at one side of the long room. 

Mrs. Charles S, Whitman, wife of the Governor of 
New York State, was the first guest of honor. Others 
seated at Mrs. McConnell’s table were Noble McConnell, 
Rev. Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, Mrs. A. Edwin Keigwin, 
Samuel Gardner Estabrook, Mrs. Samuel Gardner Esta- 
brook, R. E. Johnston, Mrs. R. E. Johnston, Mrs. James 
Allen, Mrs, Clarence Burns, Mrs. George W. Butts, Lulu 
Breid, Frances Coles, Belle de Rivera, Lois Ewell, Mrs. 
Charles Milton Ford, Anna Fitziu, Mrs. William Todd 
Helmuth, Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, 
Mrs. W. W. Mayer, Mrs. James McCullaugh, Mrs. S. Mc- 
Hie; Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis, Grace C. Strachan, Maude 
Southworth, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, Mrs. Howard White, 
Milton Aborn, Hugh Allan, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Hester 
QO. Snyder, Mrs. Edward W. Hooker. Lieut. Henry Liff’s 
band discoursed music during the breakfast. 

Following the introduction of Mrs. Whitman to the 
assemblage, “What's the matter with Governor Whitman !” 
was voiced by the members and their guests, led by Mrs. 
McConnell, following which the band gave a spirited “Hail 
to the Chief,” and “What’s the matter with Mrs. Whit- 
man!” likewise acclaimed, was emphasized by the band in 


Edward W. Hooker, 


“She’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” There were short, witty 
talks by Mrs. McConnell and equally interesting responses 
from various guests of honor during the ensuing intro- 
ductions.. Following the sumptuous banquet came a delight- 
ful musical program furnished by Anna Fitziu, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, a member of the 
New York Mozart Society, and Hugh Allan, baritone, who 
were heard in the following numbers, to which encores 
were added: Aria from “Tosca” (Puccini), Anna Fitziu; 


“My Jennie” (Strickland), “Lament of Pan” (Strickland), 
Hugh Allan; “I Came with a Rose” (La Forge), “An 
Open Secret” (Woodman), Anna Fitziu; “For You Alone” 
(Geehl), “Thine” (Bohn), Hugh Allan. “La Ci Darem,” 
from “Don Juan” (Mozart), was added and repeated at 
the request of the president and the insistent applause of 
members and guests. During the breakfast tiny flags had 
been passed around to the various hostesses and to the 
guests at the president's table, but these were kept out of 
sight until after the coffee, following which the band 
played the “Star Spangled Banner”; the ladies rose and 
saluted with their flags, presenting an altogether inspir 
ing scene. In the events immediately following one was re- 
minded of that other season when snow lies on the ground 
and Christmas bells ring out their joyous lay. There 
seemed to be an unlimited store of “surprises.” Mrs. 
McConnell was the first to be “surprised,” for to her was 
passed a solid gold card case from the board of directors 
with an affectionate inscription, a diamond studded gold 
powder box from the breakfast committee, from the senior 
cabinet members a jeweled gold mesh bag, and from the 
reception committee a silver toilet set. From the Mozart 
Choral and from individual members, huge bouquets and 
baskets of flowers were handed Mrs. McConnell 
When she had recovered from her surprise of the gifts 
bestowed upon her, she in turn gave expression of her 
appreciation for the interest and work of individual mem- 
bers of the society during the last year by presenting to 
each a handsome memento. To Mrs. Samuel Gardner 
Estabrook, a Tiffany gold wrist watch studded with thirty 
diamonds; Mmes. John J. Hayes, Frank G. Cochran, Jo 
seph A. Sellers and Peter F. Diehl, gold wrist watches; 
Mrs. George Washington Renn, hand etched silver vanity 
case; Miss Ruth Gormley and Eleanor du Moulin, silver 
Sinnott and Miss Irene 


also 


vanity cases, and to Mrs. John J. 


Trumbull, silver powder boxes. To other officers and 
members who have been invaluable in giving their services 
to the carrying out of the work of the New York Mozart 
Society, Mrs. McConnell likewise showed her gratitude 
in the presentation of silver tea services, after dinner cof 
fee services, silver jewel cases, gold bracelets, silver mesh 
bags, etc. Following the exchange of gifts, at four o'clock, 
there was competitive dancing in the rose room and gen 


Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, wife of the Governor of New York State, the first guest of honor; Rev. Dr A. Edwin Keigwin, Mrs. A. Edwin 
R, E. Johnston, Mrs. James Allen, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs. George W. Butts, Lulu Breid, Frances Coles, Belle 
1 artin, Mrs, J. Christopher Marks, Mrs. W. W. Mayer, Mrs. James McCullaugh, Mrs, S 


Snyde r, Mrs 


eral dancing in the laugel room, in which many partici- 
pated until a late hour. 

A special mention should be made of the ease and 
smoothness with which the events of the day progressed, 
and for this credit in great measure is to be given Mrs. 
Samuel Gardner Estabrook, the chairman of the commit 
tee of arrangements. 

The and directors of the New York Mozart 


(Continued on page 19.) 


officers 
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Florence Macbeth and Pasquale Amato 
Give Joint Recital in Washington 


On Friday, March 31, Pasquale Amato, baritone, and 
Florence Macbeth, soprano, gave a joint recital at the Na- 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


tional Theatre, Washington, D. C. The rich and sonorous 
beauty of Mr. Amato’s voice, his artistic interpretation, the 
astonishing facility and ease of vocalization richly de- 
served the enthusiastic approval of the audience. 

Macbeth Amato had a great foil to his 
vocal bigness,” said the Washington Post of April 1, 
continued: “A bonnie looking lass in her blue gown, with 
a soft, winsome, delightful personality and a lovely bell- 
She sings with good style 
She 


In Florence 
and 


like voice, she won all hearts. 

and a charm of manner that is altogether delightful. 
has interpretative gifts of the highest order.” 
Other newspapers continued in this fashion: 

AMATO AND MACBETH GIVE RICH CONCERT. 


Miss Macbeth gives veritable joy with her singing. 
personality is as winsome and charming as her voice is fresh and ab 
Hers is a delicate art which she uses with taste and 


Her 


solutely free 
ease in execution, . 

; In the “Qui la voce” from “I Puritani’ 
*Villanellie” 
Nor was anything more charming than the Page’s song from 
Verdi's “Masked Ball,” given as an encore, Two rarely lovely songs 
Yeux" of Rabey and “Star Trysts” by Bauer, both 
given Washington (D. C.) Times, April 1, 


entire 
’ 


and Dell Acqua’s 
she displayed a graceful and smooth and clear colora- 
tura 
were “Tes 
beautifully 


igi 


AMATO AND MACBETH GIVE JOINT RECITAL, 

Miss Macbeth opened the program with the brilliant aria 
from the opera “I Puritani,” by Bellini, a song well 
suited to her flexible, its soaring, bird-like high 
notes. There were charm and delicacy in her rendition of a group 
of French songs, the best one of which, “Villanelle,” by Dell Acqua, 
Miss Macbeth also sang a group of English 
songs with a delightful enunciation After each number Miss Mac- 
beth graciously responded to the applause and sang an encore. 
Washington (D, C,) Herald, April 1, 1916. - 


“Qui la voce,” 


sweet voice with 


was exquisitely phrased 


At Bethlehem, Pa., Miss Macbeth sang at the concluding 
Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra concert with the fol- 
lowing merited praise: 


Heralded as the young American nightingale, Miss Florence Mac 
beth, the gifted soprano singer, fully justified the appellation at her 


first appearance before a Bethlehem audience at the fourth concert 
of the Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra in the Grand Opera House 
last evening, which closed very successfully the ninth season of the 
orchestra She has a remarkable compass of voice which is 


trained to absolute accuracy of pitch, and her breath control is 


amazing, The display of these qualities in the songs that followed 
made the audience of fully 1,000 people very responsive, 

Miss Macheth's 
a winsome personality and a voice of flute-like clearness. With such 
Miss Macbeth has a before her, 
Last evening, for her first number, Miss Macbeth sang the 
“Mignon,” by 
singer an opportunity to display the florid 


cordial reception greatly inspired her. She has 


an equipment, wonderful career 


coloratura aria “Je suis Titania,” from the opera 


Thomas, which give the 


qualities of her voice Her efforts stamped her as a coloratura 


artist of the highest order Her highest notes reaching three line 


E flat were like child’s play to her She finished the aria amid 


deafening and repeated applause. In response to repeated recalls 
Miss Macbeth sang “Saper Voreste,” from “The Masked Ball,” by 
Verdi. In her second appearance on the program Miss Macbeth 
favored the audience with four group songs in which she displayed 
an entirely different quality of voice. From the sweet “‘Wiegen- 
lied,” by Kreisler, to the brilliant “Bid Me Discourse,” by Bishop, 
and the romantic “Star Trysts,” by Bauer, to the original “The 
Winds In,the South,” by John Prindle Scott, the gifted singer 
was given an ample opportunity to exhibit the timber of her voice. 
The four songs made the audience eagerly long for more and Miss 
Macbeth was obliged to satisfy the assemblage in order to quell the 
applause, which she did by singing “To a Messenger,” by La Forge, 
and “Annie Laurie.” It is doubtful whether a Bethlehem audi- 
ence ever heard the old Scotch song rendered more tenderly than 
Miss Macbeth did it.—-Bethlehem (Pa.) Times, April 5, 1916, 


This was Miss Macbeth’s first appearance here. Her 
pleasing personality and her fresh and sweet toned voice held her 


PASQUALE AMATO. 


hearers captive. Her voice has charm of quality and wonderful 
flexibility, Her selections were a sufficient test and her intonation 
was faultless, her trills were without effort and possessed a purity 
of tone and a sense of style that were little short of startling. 

In the second number Misg Macbeth made her appearance 


Miss Macbeth was again heard in a group of songs, ‘‘Wiegenlied” 
(Kreisler), “Bid Me Discourse’ (Bishop), “Star Trysts” (Bauer), 
“The Winds In the South” (John, Prindle Scott), .These were very 
pleasingly rendered, and being compelled to respond to an encore, 
she sang “To a Messenger” and “Annie Laurie.”—Bethlehem (Pa.) 
The Globe, April 5, 1916. 


GLUSCHKIN CAPTURES HOUSTON 





Young Russian Violinist’s Recital Crowned With 
Brilliant Success 


? Houston, Texas, May ??, 1916. 
Mischa Gluschkin’s concert at the City Auditorium, 


Monday, April 24, was his initial’ bow ‘to the Houston 
public and a fine audience complimented him by: being 
present. 

Much has been said of Mr. Gluschkin as an artist, since 
his arrival here several months ago, therefore many curious 
ones were on hand to criticise and enjoy the work of a 
man who brought with him many flattering press notices 
from Europe, Gluschkin’s program was made up of such 
composers as Beethoven, Vieuxtemps, Chopin-Sarasate, 
Tschaikowsky, Nicolo Paginini, Sarasate, and Mischa 
Gluschkin. Mr, Gluschkin has much temperament, a very 
fine technic and looks every inch» an interesting figure. 
For a man of his years he is a wonder, and a very high 
class artist. 

His audience listened with rapt attention to his classic 
program and at the conclusion pronounced him a splendidly 
soulful, musical, and temperamental player and certainly 
a great acquisition to an already rapidly growing music 
center of the Southwest. Emmet LENNoN, 





Tenor Therrien in “The Crucifixion” 


The accompanying picture was taken at a Palm Sunday 
performance of Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” at Grace Methodist 
Church, Houston, Tex., with Henri L. Therrien (under the 
mark, X, on the photograph) as the tenor. A special re- 
port received by the MusicaL CourIER says: 

“The large auditorium was filled to capacity to hear this 
massed chorus, accompanied by the orchestra, under the 
directorship of Thomas Harbourne, of London, England, 
now a Houston resident. Therrien, the magnificent tenor, 
who has taken our Southland by storm with his glorious 
voice, sang the solos. His warm, sympathetic tone quality 
and yocal mastery, in the most intricate passages, and his 
lavish outpouring of soul and musical feeling made an 
overpowering impression. He was magnificent, and Hous- 
ton fears she will mot be able to hold him, as he has been 
the object of continued ovations at all his many appear- 
ances throughout the State. His brilliant renditions of 


HENRI L. THERRIEN (UNDER MARK X) SINGING "TENOR ROLE IN STAINER’S “CRUCIFIXION” AT HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
ON PALM SUNDAY, 


singing the aria “Je suis .Titania,” from “Mignon,” by Thomas. 
In this selection, too, permitting opportunity of displaying her won- 
derful range of voice, she was equal to the task. Her high E was 
as clear and sweet toned as was ever heard, and she sang with 


perfect ease. 


some of the most ambitious operatic arias and concert num- 
bers, as well as oratorio selections, afford ample proof of 
his large versatility and power. His assistance made the 
‘Crucifixion’ a performance long to be remembered.” 





vA 








DR. ERNST KUNWALD 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
the reeds and brasses are immense. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


DR. 


“The strings play with such a surety of tone, nobility and richness, that one is carried away, and 
The velvety elegance and the absolute purity of tone in some 
of the soft passages is a feature of the playing of the orchestra.”—Buffalo Commercial. 
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Considering the splendid 
management and success of 
the Beethoven Society 
Spring Festival and Annual 
Breakfast, given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, on 
Saturday, April 209, the 
writer is unable to refrain 
from saying “Young in 
years is the Beethoven So- 
ciety, but old in experience.” 
For although the society is 
only in its second season, its 
musicales, concerts and 
other numerous affairs have 
been marked by brilliancy 
and finish of a very high 
character. 

The Annual Breakfast was held in the grand ballroom 
at 1 o’clock. The procession, headed by the president, 
Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, and the vice-presidents, 





MRS, JAMES DANIEL 
MORTIMER, , 


President of the New York 
Beethoven Society. 


AG 


Photo by Drucker & Co. 


THE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY’S ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVAL AND BREAKFAST 


Guests a" Honor ry President’s Table—left to right: 

. Hagcersen, Mrs. J. Edward Mastin, Mrs, Claude 
rs. 

ste 
Mmes. Simon 

Ralston, Claude 

Katherine Lurch, 

Dudley Van Holland, and Mrs. 


orman Palmer, Mrs. Cyrus V. Washburn. 


Baruch, J. Edward Mastin, Louis 
M. Rivers, W. Otis Fredenburg, 
and Ella Leuise Henderson, Mrs. 
Oliver Cromwell Field, 


BEETHOVEN SOCIETY GIVES SPRING 
FESTIVAL AND ANNUAL BREAKFAST 


Club Presidents Are Guests of Honor at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Function—Splendid 
Choral Under Louis Koemmenich’s Direction—Fine 
Artists Provide Musical Program 


Mrs. Louis Koemmenich, Mrs. Charles Milton Ford, 
. Rivers, Miss Florence Guernsey, Mrs. 
ugene J. Grant, Mrs. Katherine A, Martin, Mrs, "Belle de Rivera, Mrs. 


5 
= 


treasurer, recording secretary and corresponding  sec- 
retary of the society, together with the guests of honor, 
was led into the ballroom by the young girl ushers, 
gowned in white and carrying golden staffs tied with 
blue satin bows. 

During the luncheon, music was furnished by a special 
orchestra. The tables were artistically decorated with 
greens, surrounding tall vases filled with jonquils, tied 
with blue ribbon, which hung down to the edge of the 
tables. This, added to the sight of the guests in white, 
presented a memorable spectacle. 

At three-thirty, the guests withdrew to the Astor Gal- 
lery, where the musical program was given. The Bee- 
thoven Choral, under the direction of Louis Koemmenich, 
rendered the following selections in a highly artistic 
manner: “Moonlight Fay’ (Max Meyer-Olbersleben), 
“Dame Cuckoo” (F, Hiller), and “Song of Kisses,” 
(Bemberg) ; the last two being especially delightful. The 
members of the Choral, possessing fine voices, under the 
guidance of their able director, promise still greater things 
in the future. 





AT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1916 


Louis Koemmenich, 


Palmer, Mrs. W. 


Simon Baruch, 
Louis J. Ralston, Mrs. A. M. 


Harold O’Brian displayed proficiency in technic in his 
playing of the violin. His numbers were Beethoven’s 
“Minuet,” Bohm’s “Perpetuo Mobile” and a “Mazurka” 
by Borowski. 


Mrs. Oliver Cromwell Field, 
Mrs. 


James 
Otis Fredenberg, Mrs. 


May Lester Brown, a member of the Beethoven Choral, 
has a lovely soprano voice which she uses with evident 
taste. “Nymphs and Fauns” (Bemberg) and “Your 
Voice” were well received and her interpretation of Gay- 
nor’s “Cradle Songs” was intelligent and wholly delightful. 

Mrs. George Thomas Lynch, contralto, contributed three 
enjoyable numbers to the program, These were: “Hindoo 
Song” (Bemberg). “I’ve Been Roaming” (Horn) and 
“The Mother Heart” (Gaines). The latter went especially 
well. In it she was given an opportunity to display her 
abundant temperament, which was so essential in this 


particular song. Her voice is fresh, rich and of fine 
volume, 
Lewis James, tenor, was an interesting singer, with a 


program consisting of well known songs. “Down in the 
Forest” (Ronald) was his opening number. “The Star” 
(Rogers) followed. Possessing a voice of fine qualities, 
as he does, with a pleasing personality, Mr. James will 
no doubt be heard more frequently next season in New 
York, “A Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton) was greatly 
appreciated. He was forced to respond more than once. 

Last but not least came Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone, 
who was greeted heartily by the audience. “Il Balen” 
(“Trovatore”) demostrated his vocal facility as well as 
his dramatic ability for opera. The hit of his program 
was a group of Neapolitan street songs, which he sang 
with a freedom that was refreshing, to say the least 
His voice is beautiful in tone and quality. “I Pluck a 
Quill® (Hadley) and “To One Unknown” (Carpenter) 
completed the numbers. 

After the musical program the 
an exhibition in dancing called “FI 
they displayed great grace and skill. 

Harold Osborn Smith and Ethel Brown accompanied 


Misses Hopper gave 


Pericon,” in which 


ably. 
These presidents were guests of honor: Mmes 
Belle de Rivera, New York Theatre Club; Eugene J 


Pe ae 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK, 


Mrs. William Stewart, Mrs. Harold Osborn Smith, Miss Ella 
Daniel Mortimer (President ), Mrs. James Garneau, 
Howard McNutt, Mrs. Dudley Van Holland, Mrs.’ 


Fellowship Club; Chas. Milton Ford, 
Clio Club; Katherine A. Martin, Athene; Howard. M« 
Nutt, Minerva Club; A. M honorary president 
Professional Woman's Day Club ; 


Grant, Harmony 


Palmer, 


League and Rainy 








ALL CANADA ENTHUSIASTICALLY ACCLAIMS RUSSIA’S WORLD -ACKNOWLEDGED BRILLIANT VIOLINIST, 


LEO, 
JAN and 
MISCHEL 


ASSUREDLY NEXT SEASON’S SENSATION 





POET - PIANIST, 


CHERNIAVSK 


and GREAT 


*CELLIST 


GREATEST ARTISTIC and FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


IN MANY YEARS 


SEASON 1916-1917 DATES FILLING RAPIDLY 


AfrLy MAUD ALLAN’S CO., Inc., Times Building, New York 
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Austin N, Palmer, Rainy Day Club; William R. Stewart, 
Regent, Daughters of the Union (Charter Chapter) ; 
Florence Guernsey, Eclectic Club; Harold Osborn Smith 


and Mr, and Mrs, Louis Kémmenich., 
Hostesses at the breakfast were: Mrs. Robert Archi- 
bald, Mrs. Chas. J. Bernard, Mrs. Geo. R. Banta, Mrs. 


Simon Baruch, Mrs. J, D. Carroll, Mrs. Woolsey Collins, 


Mrs, Walter G. Crump, Mrs. Philip Corell, Mrs. J. S. 
Carvalho, Mrs. M. Frank Dennis, Mrs, Andrae De- 
stamps, Mrs. William Eagleson, Mrs. Oliver C. Field, 
Mrs. W. Otis Fredenburg, Mrs. Benj. Gerding, Miss 
Frances Haulenbeek, Miss Therese Heide, Mrs. George 
W. Howes, Mrs. Julius Kayser, Mrs. James E. Kelly, 
Mrs. Joseph F. Knight, Mrs. John P. Laflin, Mrs, Alex- 
ander J. Lindsay, Mrs. Chas, D. Lithgow, Miss Katherine 


Lurch, Miss M. Elizabeth Lester, Mrs. James D. Mor- 
timer, Mrs. W. S. M. Mead, Mrs, J. Edw. Mastin, Mrs. 
Chas. W. Mahony, Mrs. Sidmon McHie, Miss Agnes 
Meineke, Mrs. Chas, E. Martin, Mrs. Frank Mildeberger, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Moran, Miss Amelia Murray, Mrs, L. A. 


O'Brian, Miss Anne O'Grady, Mrs. James Perry, Mrs. 


Carrie Phillips, Mrs. Artemus Plummer, Mrs. Norman 
Peters, Miss Minnie E. Ross, Mrs, Claude Rivers, Miss 
Cora Remington, Mrs. Harry Raphael, Mrs. Henry W. 


Schlickman, Mrs. Landon Smith, Mrs. Herbert G. Streat, 
Mrs. W. E. Stephens, Mrs. William Schuette, Mrs. Ir- 
ving Schmelzel, Mrs. A. Tagliavia, Mrs. R. C. Troxler, 
Mrs. D. van Holland, Mrs. Cyrus Washburn, Mrs. Rich- 
ard FE. Watkins, Mrs, E. H. Wilmar, Mrs. J. Phelps Win- 


gate, Mrs. Harold G. Wood. 


Soder-Hueck Studio Summer Classes 


Che announcement of the Soder-Hueck studios remain- 
ing in activity all summer and receiving pupils for special 
summer terms, has aroused great interest, and letters and 
applications are received there daily. 

New York City with its environs and opportunities has 
become more and more a summer resting place for West- 
ern people, Many singers and teachers spend their vaca- 
tion in pleasure combined with some work in “brushing 
up” their tired voices and in studying repertoire for the 
following season, under Mme. Soder-Hueck, a master of 
international note, who has made a reputation herself in 
producing many capable artists and teachers now prom- 
inent before the public. Her commanding personality and 
inspiring way of instruction explains in part the splendid 
results obtained 

The Soder-Hueck Studios are well situated in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, the artistic arrangement of 
the large and cool studios directly connected with a roof 
garden for open air resting between the work makes it 
an ideal summer place 

Teachers have also the opportunity to adopt her method 
of tone development, repertoire coaching in every style and 
language. A booklet can be obtained by writing the Soder- 
Hueck studios 


Michel Gusikoff 


Violinist 











24 East 99th Street - - New York 


Lillian Bradley 


Soprano 











| 245 West 5lst Street 
New York 











GRANADOS CHILDREN 


TO GET $11,000 FUND 


Eminent Artists Give a Great Concert and Raise 
Large Sum for the Orphan Children of Late 
Spanish Composer and His Wife 


Sunday evening, May 7, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, there took place the huge benefit con- 
cert for the orphan children of the late Spanish composer, 
Enrique Granados, and his wife, Amaparo Granados, who 
were lost in the “Sussex” catastrophe. The benefit was 
under the auspices of the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company (who gave the house), and all 
the artists, several of them personal friends of the late 
master, donated their services. 

There was practically no expense and the entire proceeds, 
about $11,000, will go to the worthy object for which they 
are intended. The artists were Marie Barrientos, Julia 
Culp, Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, John McCormack and 
Ignace Paderewski. There was an audience which filled 
every seat and every inch of standing room. There was 
an encore after each number of the program, and so it was 





THE LATE ENRIQUE GRANADOS AND WIFE, BOTH OF 
WHOM WERE LOST IN THE “SUSSEX” 
CATASTROPHE, 


already midnight when John McCormack sang his last 
group, with Kreisler playing the obligatos, 

Such an array of artists safely may be said never to have 
been brought together before on any one concert program 
in America. Criticism is uncalled for, as this was a charity 
concert and, in any event, it would be quite superfluous. 
The program was as follows: 


BEG, DOV FG ee COR isi veh kos o06a dass cision oe nAlescowes Beethoven 
Ignace Paderewski, Fritz Kreisler and Pablo Casals. 


og Oe Or ree eee 

Wee CGR: Wi AN GOR yi oc eNivcividudsiwccccl déuwaed Granados 

PO RATE. BO ee Ns Bi i alk oo. 9 060.00 885% 5.0.0 bn 00 Neo bewk vee Allitsen 
John McCormack, with Fritz Kreisler at the piano. 

Rondo (on a theme by Beethoven)...........6.0.0ceeeeees Kreisler 

SI OUD 5h Gn dada ¥3 40. bssccctesbiiaodbavthinesatainn Granados 

Tambourin Chinois ..... scveeeeees Kreisler 


Fritz Kreisler, with Pablo Casals at the piano. 


Songs—Come Again, Sweet Love.............0+++++++++-Old English 
BOOS 0 bio} ween b4bd:50 ceed Sevevccec (bcc age gee 
I, 5 os boa ceedubash ondaseaeattenes seveeee es Schubert 
Du bist die Ruh.......... seeeeeees SChubert 


Mme. Culp, with Coenraad V. Bos at the piano. 


Piano Solos—Marche Funébre............ +44 06s.0500'see 
PROPOR 5S ik5) 0.05 be burs i veed aX 0 tidbdalesss'p-otnsho 50 0hs vee 
eee BE MIRS ova o Gawd chatde $000 ddeeicde bnade ebb eves Chopin 
Ignace Paderewski. 
Remarks—Andrea de Segurola. 
Amor y Odio (Love and Hate).................+.++.++.+.-Granados 
El Majo Discreto (The Discreet Lover)..................Granados 
Rae, GAUGES sink 90 050) aia bide hobo 0 a6ey Sais Ces Begeend Granados 
Mme. Barrientos, with Pablo Casals at the piano. 

Aria (from the D major string suite)................++++J. S. Bach 
Minuetto con variazioni.... eeeeees Haydn 


Pablo Casals, with Fritz Kreisler at the piano. 
Two Duets—Berceuse, Angels Guard Thee (from Jocelyn). .Godard 


John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler; Edwin Schneider at the piano. 





Franklin Riker Moves Studio 





Franklin Riker has just removed his studio from 
Seventy-first street to the studio of Bertram Fox, 148 
West Seventy-second street, New York, where he will 
teach on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Two more days 
in the week will be devoted to his large class in Phila- 
delphia, and the remainder of the time he will spend 
in the composition of a light opera which has been 
commissioned from him. Mr. Riker’s personal address 


from now on is 208 West Eighty-second street, New 
York. 





Bruno Huhn Conducts Second Concert 
of the Arbuckle Institute Choral Club 





On Wednesday evening, May 4, the Arbuckle Institute 
Choral Club gave its second concert of the first season, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the leadership of Bruno Huhn, 
The choral numbers, which were sung with excellent tone 
and varied interpretation, included Sullivan’s “The Long 
Day Closes,” Mendelssohn’s “The Nightingale,” “Love Is 
Meant to Make Us Glad,” from Edward German’s “Merrie 
England,” a group of Scottish songs. The finale was the 
“Omnipotence” of Schubert, with incidental solo for so- 
prano, in which Gertrude Hale pleased the enthusiastic 
audience. Mrs. Hale’s solo numbers were “Dawn in the 
Desert” (Ross), “Soft Footed Snow” (Sigurd Lie), “The 
Rosy Morn” (Ronald), and the waltz song, “Spring,” by 
Leo Stern. Another assisting artist was Harold Berkeley, 
violinist, who delighted with the “Preghiera” of Bazzini, 
“Tambourin Chinois” (Kreisler) and “Chanson Russes,” by 
William Henly, accompanied by Marion Kahn. Elinor 
Graydon was the accompanist of the evening, her work 
being worthy of special praise. 

Mr. Huhn is to be congratulated upon the excellent ef- 
fects he has been able to achieve in the comparatively 
short period since the organization of this body. Future 
concerts of this chorus will be awaited with interest. 





Singers’ Club of Cleveland Heard 
in Attractive Program 





On Wednesday evening, May 3, the Singers’ Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Alfred Rees Davis, director, assisted by 
Joseph M. Halter, tenor; Ben B. Wickham, baritone, and 
Harry E. Parker, tenor, gave a program devoted to works 
by Verdi, Coleridge-Taylor, Charles Gilbert Spross, Ellen 
Wright, Franz Liszt (arranged for men’s chorus by Homer 
D. Hatch), James H. Rogers, J. Airlie Dix, Sidney Homer, 
Schubert, Augustus Barrett, Thomas S. Dusill, Frederick 
Stevenson, H. Waldo Warner, Teresa del Riego, Campbell- 
Tipton, Selim Palmgren and Daniel Protheroe. 

George Gale Emerson and Roger B. Buetell were at the 
piano. The concert was for the benefit of the Norwalk 
Masonic Temple, Norwalk, Ohio. 

The Singers’ Club of Cleveland has a reputation for 
being one of the finest organizations in the country, and 
Albert Rees Dav's an exceptional leader. 

Ben B. Wickham, one of the soloists, also vice-president 
of the organization, is a Norwalk boy and received very 
much of an ovation on this occasion. 

The A. B. Chase was the piano used. 





Victor Harris’ Engagement to 
Miss Richardson Is Announced 


The engagement is announced of Victor Harris, the 
well known composer and conductor, and Catherine 
Lawrence Richardson. The marriage will take place 
on June 20 at the Church of the Messiah, and will be 
followed by a small reception at the home of the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. George H. Richardson, 17 West 
Seventy-fourth street, New York City. 

Miss Richardson has been a vocal pupil of Mr. Harris 
and a member of the Wednesday Morning Singing 
Class. 





Friedberg to Use Steinway Piano 


Carl Friedberg, the distinguished German pianist, who 
has made so excellent a reputation in his American appear- 
ances during the last two seasons, will play the Steinway 
piano from now on, both in private and in his public ap- 
pearances, under the management of Annie Friedberg. 


= 











Hotel Traymore 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
EFT, 


Traymore Orchestra under 


the direction of Louts Kroll 
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PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 
MANAGEMENT PROVIDES TWO BIG ORCHES- 
TRAL CONCERTS THAT DRAW COMBINED 
ATTENDANCE OF OVER TWENTY THOUSAND 


New York Symphony Orchestra Performs to Immense Out-of-Door Audiences at 
San Diego Fair—Concerts Brought About by Gertrude Gilbert and 
L. E. Behymer—Success of Venture Inspires Management 
to Plan Other Large Attractions 

















































of ‘Elijah’ with authority and splendid voice. The 
famous solo ‘It is Enough’ was most beautifully sung, 
and it alone would have proclaimed him the artist.” 
—Sunday States, New Orleans, La., April 30, 1916 

“Vivian Gosnell, an English baritone, proved himself 
the possessor of a rich toned bass-baritone, which has 
been very well trained. His diction is unusually good, his 
phrasing thoroughly artistic and his ensemble work is 
that of an experienced singer.”—Sunday Item, New 
Orleans, La., April 30, 1916. 


“MISS LYNE STARS” 


As Mimi in “La Boheme” Soprano Scores in Portland, 
Ore. 


In the Sunday Oregonian, of Portland, Ore., there ap- 
peared an article regarding Felice Lyne, American soprano, 
whose work as a member of the Boston Grand Opera Com 
pany has attracted much favorable comment this season 
This charming young artist particularly delighted music 
lovers of Portland with her delightful characterization of 
the role of Mimi in “La Bohéme.” Excerpts from the 
article are herewith appended: 

MISS LYNE STARS 


New Queen or Sona WINS 


VOICE TRULY REMARKABLI 
Portland lost its heart to a new queen of song, or rather grand é 
opera last night at the Heilig, when Felice Lyne, lyric soprano, 
made such a great musical success as Mimi, in the presentation of 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 
We have read much about Miss Lyne in this city—about her 
big hit as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” at London, England, and particu 
larly in her own home country in the Middle West, where she 
was born, and where she also won unusual success as a concert 
star. She had sung once in Oregon, at La Grande, but never until 
last night in this city. 
It is fitting that Miss Lyne should be the principal opera star at 
the Heilig at the finish of such a successful season of grand opera 
as that which culminated last night 
Felice Lyne is a pure lyric soprano, with a wonderful voice It 


reminds one of the voices of the big sopranos of our age, the 




















San Diego, Cal., Apr'l 24, 1916. 

A real triumph came to Gertrude Gilbert, president of 
the Music Committee of the Panama-California Interna- 
tional Exposition, on Easter Sunday, when she again dem- 
onstrated that the people are willing and anx‘ous to hear 
the musicians and music of the best, when the opportunity 
is granted them. Very grave doubts had been felt and ex- 
pressed by the majority of the officials as to whether an 
organization like the New York Symphony Orchestra 
(Walter Damrosch, conductor), would draw a sufficient 
number of people to warrant the expense. It was one 
thing for L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, and Gertrude 
Gilbert, both musical enthus‘asts, to say it was a sure 
thing and another to write out a large sized check. 





It is announced today that the investment proved most 
satisfactory, considerably over 20,000 persons attending 
the two concerts of Saturday night and Sunday afternoon. 
Walter Damrosch offered attractive programs on both oc- 
casions and was rewarded with the most generous applause 
and the concerts were in the nature of a gala occasion. 
These concerts were given out of doors on the platform 
in front of the Spreckels organ, and while it must have 
been a revelation to the musicians and conductor to be per- 
forming in this manner, it must have been almost too 
warm for them at the afternoon concert, and it is the plan 





of the officials to have an awning erected prior to the next TWO VIEWS OF HUGE AUDIENCE LISTENING TO NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN OPEN-AIR CONCERT OD 


affair. The audience, however, had the pleasure of bask- 


EASTER SUNDAY AT PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, SAN DIEGO 





ing in the delicious sun and did not have to face it, conse- Ee ’ ‘ 

quently the pleasure was entirely theirs. Vivian Gosnell Well Received in New Orleans 
The Exposition is thoroughly well satisfied with the ex- Vivian Gosnell, the English baritone, has just made an 

periment, and it is now planned to offer some of the great- excellent impression in New Orleans in “The Elijah” as 

est vocal attractions, John McCormack being spoken of the following notices show: 

as one. TYNDALL GRAY. “The baritone, Vivian Gosnell, sang the exacting part 


voices who challenge the admiration of a continent Miss Lyne 
has another asset vocally—her voice is young, fresh, not worn 
shining and resonant, while the voices of many big stars are wort 


by age and use. In one of her arias last night, Miss Lyne ing 
one clear, vibrating lark-like note, high C in alt It was sung easil 
w thout any visible effort, and the singer held it, and just tossed it 
off, as a bird might. She made a romantic, winning Mimi 
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THE BYSTANDER 


Slavonic Music and Slavonic Criticism—d’Albert, the Cosmopolitan—A Ready 
Manager—Gales (of Laughter) 








I like to read the London Referee whenever a copy of 
it comes my way. There is always considerable humor in 
it, some and some unconscious. Sometimes 
when the managing editor is caught short of men, he ap- 
parently assigns a sporting reporter—for the bulk of the 
Referee is devoted to sports—to write up one of the finer 
arts, a concert or a picture show. Last December they 
had a “Slavonic concert” in aid of the Serbian Relief 
Fund at Queen’s Hall, London, and somebody from the 
Referee devoted quite a lot of brain matter to writing 
about it. This is the way it started off: “What is com- 
monly termed Slavonic music covers a very wide field, for 
it concerns Russians, Bulgarians, Serbians, Bohemians, 
Poles, Croatians, Moravians and Silesians, all of whom 
have their respective characteristics that are reflected in 


conscious 


their music.” The foregoing is, to be sure, more or less 
true, though it may be easier to distinguish between, say, 
Bulgarian and Serbian music by olfactory aid, rather than 
that of the ear. The real beauty of the Referee’s criti- 
cism is, however, contained in the next sentence: “But a 
strong vein of emotionalism permeates the whole, com- 
bined with a great variety of accentuation consequent on 
genera! richness of verbal inflection.” In all the “Slavonic” 
music which has reached my ears there has been no pas- 
sage to equal the combination of gorgeousness of color- 
ing and emptiness of thought which pervades that last 
sentence. At a line the Referee’s critic is most 
certainly throwing away a good income when he crowds 
sufficient for at least a paragraph, if not 


a penny 


all that material 
into one brief phrase 
+. * 7 a * 

On March 5 Eugen d'Albert’s “Die Toten Augen” at 
last got its first hearing at the Royal Opera in Dresden 
after a delay of about eighteen months on account of the 
war, the production having been originally planned for 
October, 1914. According to Mr. Abell’s report in last 
week’s Musica. Courter, it was given a fine production 
and very well received. This news calls up memories of a 
very pleasant day spent with the composer and Mrs. d’Al- 
bert at their home in a lovely little seashore town close 
to Rapallo, Italy, just before Christmas, 1914. D’Albert 
did me the honor of playing the opera completely through 
on the piano, while I followed him in the orchestral score. 
| remember at the very beginning he had invented a 
most peculiar passage for the double basses, divided into 
three parts, the first and third playing a long passage in 
octaves, while to the second was given the fifth above the 
note played by the third. I asked him how it was going 
to sound, 

“IT don’t know myself,” said he, “I never heard double 
basses divided that way, and I shall be very curious to 
know how it does sound.” 

The music seemed to me the best he had done since 
“Tiefland.” Some of the principal motives were very fine 
melodic phrases of high musical value, especially the mo- 
tive typifying the Savior. Hans Heinz Ewers, the libret- 
tist, had, of course, refrained from having Christ appear 
upon the scene, but in the most dramatic moment of the 
opera His voice is heard behind the scenes. 

D'Albert had at that time just purchased a beautiful 
home at Rapallo which, however, was not free for occu- 
pancy until February 1, 1015, when he moved in. But 
within three months afterward Italy was at war with 
Austria and this very cosmopolitan artist, a Scotchman by 
birth, with a French father and an English mother, and an 
Austrian citizen by naturalization, was obliged to leave his 
new home and get out of the country. The spot chosen 
for his horae is an ideal one, the d’Albert villa is situated 
high on the side of a hill behind Rapallo, with a view out 
over the picturesque town itself on to the wonderful Med- 
iterranean and along miles of most beautiful coast scenery. 
Surely nobody will be more happy to welcome peace than 
Eugen d'Albert, so that he may return to enjoy his new 
home. 


a chapter 


ce. e. @ © 

It is not so many years ago that a certain Boston man- 
ager got together a company of able operatic artists, most 
of them from Henry Russeil’s Boston Opera Company, 
and at the close of the season in the Hub went for a 
barnstorming trip through New England—successful both 
from the financial and artistic standpoint, by the way. 
Their program opened with the garden scene from “Faust,” 
with scenery and costumes. Then followed a concert of 
operatic selections, which included the “Lucia” sextet, the 
“Rigoletto” quartet and numerous solos; and to close there 
was the second act from “Martha,” also with scenery and 


costumes. One evening when the company was to appear 
at Barre, Vt., a granite town with a lot of Italian opera 
connoisseurs, who labor in the neighboring quarries, the 
tenor, who was the principal support of the concert part of 
the program, was taken ill. This meant that five of the 
concert numbers must be omitted unless a substitute was 
found. Now, the manager was a person of resources. 
One of his resources was plenty of nerve and the other 
was the rudiments of a tenor voice. So, with the aid of 
a dark wig and a crepe-hair mustache, a blond-haired man- 
ager of Irish descent was transformed into Carlo Caselli, 
the Italian tenor, who kindly consented to substitute for the 
sick tenor in three of the five numbers. And he did it, too. 

As long as he stuck to being “ensemble” in the numbers 
from “Lucia” and “Rigoletto” it went very well, but though 
modesty moved him to omit two of his solo numbers, he 
insisted upon singing the “Che gelida manina,” from 
“Bohéme.” He confessed that his attempt to steal Caruso’s 
thunder was not what might honestly be called a genuine 
success. The local paper came out the next morning with a 
remark to the effect that though it never had had the 
privilege of hearing the sick gentleman, if Carlo Caselli was 
considered good enough to be offered as his substitute it 
was sincerely to be hoped that neither of them would ever 
venture to appear in Barre again. 

And nobody enjoyed that criticism more than “Carlo 
Caselli.” 

** * * * 

Weston Gales, who as conductor of the Symphony Or- 
chestra has been putting the “De” in Detroit—or perhaps 
one should say giving the D to Detroit—was in town last 
week, We met in the foyer of the Metropolitan and fore- 
gathered joyously at a neighboring restaurant, for we had 
not seen each other in nearly five years, the last time 
being in Munich, when Gales was making his conducting 
tour through Germany and proving to the critics that 
something musically good could come out of the west 
after all. 

“Yes,” said Gales, “I have just seen Nijinsky in. that 
delicate costume of his. I invented a new name for the 
ballet on the spot. I don’t call it “Narcisse’ any more, 
but “Nar-sissy.” 

Pretty good for an impromptu! 

Later the course of the conversation shifted to a com- 
position by Francis Macmillen, who was with us—his 
“Barcarolle.” 

“Only,” said Gales, “I always prefer to pronounce that 
word in a way more congenial to my tastes—“bar carol.” 
Whereupon somebody suggested that “We won't come 
home until morning” ought to be adopted by Congress as 
the official barcarolle of America. 

* * * * * 

Once upon a time at the beginning of a season, a well 
known and well liked artist gave a recital in New York. 
Among the audience was the father of a fellow artist 
whose chosen instrument is the same as that of the re- 
citalist. 

During an intermission some friend of the said father, 
in talking with him, remarked, “Your son is going to give 
a recital here before long, is he not?” 

“No,” answered the father, “not yet. 
wounded.” 


He was not 


* *+ * * * 


Says Binks, “Some day, when I can afford it, I am 
going to move away from New York and go and live in 
America.” Byron HAGEL. 





The Sittig Trio Concert 


The Sittig Trio, consisting of Gretchen Sittig, violin; 
Hans Sittig, cello, and Frederick Sittig, piano, gave a con- 
cert on Monday afternoon, May 8, in the grand ballroom of 


the Plaza Hotel, New York. Margarete Ober, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Arthur Arndt were the 
assisting artists. 

The Sittig Trio, which has been heard in New York 
many times, is growing in popularity. This was evident 
by the large audience it attracted for this concert. 

The program opened with Haydn’s trio in C major for 
piano, violin and cello, played by the Sittig Trio in a mu- 
sicianly manner. This was followed by Handel’s A major 
sonata for violin, played by Gretchen Sittig. This young 
miss, who proved to be an artist despite her youth, pos- 
sesses reliable technic, a pure, sweet and even tone, im- 
peccable intonation’ and interpretative ability of a high 


order. In her second solo, De Beriot’s concerto, No. 7, 
she had opportunity to display her left hand and bow 
technic to good advantage. She received much well de- 
served applause, many recalls, and responded to an in- 
sistent encore. She was the recipient of several beautiful 
floral offerings. 

Miss Sittig is a pupil of Theodore Spiering. 

Margarete Ober contributed two groups, “Der Tod und 
das Maedchen,” Schubert; “Ich Liebe Dich,” Beethoven; 
“Widmung,” Schumann; “Mainacht,” Brahms; “Aller- 
seelen,” Strauss, and “O Heller Tag,” Tschaikowsky, and 
responded with two added numbers, greatly pleasing her 
listeners. 

Hans Sittig surprised the audience by his warmth and 
intensity, playing Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” He was liberally 
applauded, and responded with an encore. Allegro from 
Beethoven’s first trio closed the very interesting program. 

Frederick Sittig accompanied his talented children, and 
Arthur Arndt played the accompaniments for Mme. Ober. 





RECITAL BY MARGARET WILSON 


Ross David Also Presents James Gamble and Michael 
Gusikoff on Same Program 


On Monday evening, May 1, Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
son, soprano, was heard in recital at the Coterie Club, 
New York. Miss Wilson’s numbers were “Retreat” and 
“I! Came with a Song” (La Forge), “Il s’est tu” (Gretch- 
anioff), “’Tis Good to Be Alive” (Hilton), “Ich stand in 
Dunklen Traumen (Schumann), “Frithiingsnacht” (Schu- 
mann), “Zueignung” (Strauss) and “Im Herbst” (Franz). 
She was assisted by James Gamble, tenor, and Michael 
Gusikoff, violinist. Mr. Gamble, who is also a pupil of 
Miss Wilson’s teacher, Ross David, is a Philadelphia 
painter of note. He sang numbers by Mascagni, Strauss, 
Borgi, Horsman, Branscombe and Ward Stephens. Mr. 
Gusikoff is concertmaster of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, with which organization Miss Wilson opened the 
Detroit (Mich.) festival on May 5. Mr. Gusikoff’s violin 
solos were Cottenet’s “Chanson Meditation,” “Louis XIII” 
(Couperin-Kreisler), and Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois.” 
He also played the obligato for Miss Wilson in Leroux’s 
“Le Nil,” which brought the program to an effective close. 

Mrs. Ross David, at the piano, furnished delightfully 
sympathetic accompaniments. 

It was an invitation affair, among those whom Mr. and 
Mrs. David invited being the President and Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson, Col. and Mrs. E. M. House, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley Field Malone, Mayor and Mrs. John Purroy Mit- 
chel, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Tanner, Dr. and Mrs. 
Loring Batten, Emma Thursby, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Lan- 
caster, Gena Branscombe, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, 
Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Hunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry Heald, 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Judge, Charlotte Babcock, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Drake, Dr. 
and Mrs. John R. Page, Gladis Greene, Margaret Deen, 
Marie Campbell, William Armstrong, Dr. Edmond Deval, 
Rev. Samuel Trexler, Rev. Francis J. H. Coffin, Modest 
Altschuler, Frank La Forge, Wheelock Pooler, George 
Stuvart Smith, and many others prominent in the musi- 
cal and social world. 





Summer Plans 


Not gone—but going—are: Harold Bauer to Seal Har- 
bor, Me.; Eddy Brown to Seal Harbor, Me.; Pablo Casals 
to Spain; Adam Didur to Avon, N. J.; Mischa Elman to 
Gloucester, Mass.; Olive Fremstad to Bridgton, Me.; Carl 
Friedberg to Seal Harbor, Me.; The Flonzaley Quartet to 
Adirondack Mountains; Alma Gluck and Zimbalist to 
Lake Placid, N. Y.; Gabrilowitsch and Clemens to Lake 
Placid, N. Y.; Mme. Gadski to Long Island; Josef Hofmann 
to Northwest Harbor, Me.; Louise Homer to Lake George, 
N. Y.; Mary Jordan to Asbury Park, N. J.; Edith Mason 
to Colorado; David and Clara Mannes to Cape Cod, 
Mass.; John McCormack to Stamford, Conn.; Ignace Pad- 
erewski to Maine; Marcella Sembrich to Lake Placid, N. 
Y.; Evelyn Starr to Wolfville, N. S.; Helen Stanley to 
Bay Shore, L. I.; Germaine Schnitzer to Cedarhurst, L. 
I.; Henri Scott to Atlantic City, N. J.; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink to San Diego, Cal. 





Van Yorx Studio Notes 


Lillian Blanche Heyward, soprano, one of Theodore van 
Yorx’s artist-pupils, has just left for a tour which includes 
the following dates: May 11, Cleveland, Ohio, Sullivan's 
“Golden Legend”; May 16, Albion, Mich., Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen”; May 19, Cleveland, Ohio, recital with Metropolitan 
Male Chorus;*’May 22, Winston-Salem, N. C., Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet”; May 24, Warren, Ohio, Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” 

Miss Heyward has just been engaged for a twelve-week 
concert tour by the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, beginning 
the middle of June. 
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Mozart Ladies as Colonial Dames 

(Continued from page 13.) 
Society are as follows: President, Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell; first vice-president, Mrs. Homer Lee; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Clarence Burns; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Adolph J. Wells; fourth vice-president and secretary, Mrs. 
J. Schenck Van Siclen; treasurer, Mrs. Frederic Cushing 
Stevens. 

Directors—Mrs. Francis MacDonald Sinclair, Edith M. 
Ruland, Mrs. Robert R. Heywood, Mrs. Augustus C. 
Corby, Mrs. John J. Hayes, Etta Van R. Melvin, Mrs. 
Isador Burns, Mrs. John T. Taylor, Mrs. James J. Gorm- 
ley, Mrs. Everett DeWitt Trumbull, Mrs. J. G. Fulton, 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis, Mrs. Franklin Fiske, Mrs. Benjamin 
Adriance. 

Honorary member of the board of directors—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Todd Helmuth. 

Honorary member—Mrs. Donald McLean. 

President’s cabinet—Chairman, Mrs. Joseph Alexander 
Sellers; vice-chairman, Mrs. Horace W. du Moulin; Mary 
E. L. Bergen, Nellie P. Clabby, Mrs. Henry D. Cooke, Mrs. 
Augustus Creveling, Mrs. John E. Crum, Mrs. Charles Ed- 
ward Davis, Dora A. Davies, Mrs. George Henry Downing, 
Louise C, Frese, Mrs. Percy L. Fisher, Charlotte F. Furey, 
Mrs. E. O. A. Glokner, Mrs. C. F. Goepel, Mrs. Arthur 
E. Handy, Mary A. Heydecker, Carrie Hession, Mrs. 
Charles R. Hester, Mrs. Edward Locke, Mrs. A. D. Mid- 
dleton, Mrs. Frank E. Moore, Mrs. Henry E. Maynard, 
Mrs. E. H. Merkley, Mrs. Henry W. McCandless, Mrs. 
Frank Netschert, Mrs. Thomas P. Ryan, Mrs. James H. 
Ransom, Mrs. E. H. Selleck, Mrs. F. Schmidt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Stuckey, Mrs. Matthias Trimmer, Mrs. Griffen 
Welsh. 

Junior cabinet: Irene Trumbull, chairman; Ruth V. 
Gormley, vice-chairman; Grace Adriance, Frances E. Betz, 
Johanne Betz, Leona H. Carter, Angela G. Cochran, Elsie 
Corell, Fannie Goepel, Alice Hall, Grace A. Hession, Anna 
Hoffman, Sibyl Peaslee Hall, Maude A. M. Janes, Mar- 
guerite Kerwin, Elsie M. Kupfrain, Elsa Krollpfeiffer, 
Frieda Krollpfeiffer, Marjorie Kennedy, Marta Linder- 
skold, Hazel McPhail, Gladys Pray, Helen E. Redgrave, 
Ella J. Reaney, Cecile Ryan, Elsa Riefflin, Laura Rose, 
Helen D. Reynolds, Marion Sellers, Helen A. Sellers, Bes- 
sie W. Stevens, Marjorie Stevens, Marion Storey, Jo- 
sephine Titus. 

Reception committee: Chairman, Mrs. John J. Sinnott; 
vice-chairman, Mrs, Willis J. Blackwell; Mrs. William H. 
Agricola, Rena Arvine, Mrs. Morgan Barker, Mrs. Henry 
Borden, Mrs. E. Leroy Barnett, Mrs. D. Paul Buckley, 
Mrs. Martin Burke, Mrs. Oliver H. Bartine, Mrs. Henry 
W. Chatfield, Mrs. W. Nathaniel Cole, Frances Coles, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Corse, Mrs. Arthur A. Colebrook, Mrs, Robert 
Nicoll Clyde, Mrs. Robert W. Edgren, Mrs. Enhaus, Flor- 
ence L, Fell, Mrs. Frederick E. Fried, Mrs. Frederic W. 
Geagan, Mrs. Walter Griffith, Mrs. Elmer E. Hartzell, 
Mrs. Horace G. Hart, Mrs. William T. Holt, Mrs. W. H. 
Haverstick, Mrs. Henry C. Hawkins, Florence Foster Jen- 
kins, Mrs. Barnet S. Kennedy, Carie E. Lee, Mrs. Frank 
Loughran, Mrs. A. C. Mace, Jr., Mrs. Herman Myers, Mrs. 
F. A. Pelen, Mrs. Newell D. Parker, Mrs. L. D. Post, 
Grace Strachan, Mrs. Edwin H. Stratford, Mrs. Carry F. 
Simmons, Mrs. H. W. Schlickman, Eloise F. Simons, Mrs. 
Martin L. Tirrell, Mrs. John Watts Vassar, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Alexander Wiley. 

Membership committee: Chairman, Mrs. James J. Gorm- 
ley; vice-chairman, Mrs. Frank G. Cochran; Marie A. Fil- 
kins, Mabel M. Hill, Elsa Riefflin, Mrs. John A. Storey. 

Choral membership committee: Chairman, Mrs. D. Ro- 
maine van Riper; vice-chairman, Irene Campbell; Mary 
Scott Allen, Katherine Devery, Theresa Maher, Helen D. 
Reynolds, Camille Thompson, Elva D. Follett. 

Committee of arrangements: Chairman, Mrs. Samuel 
Gardner; Mrs. Alvah Nickerson. 

Box committee: Mrs. John J. Hayes, chairman. 

President’s aide: Mrs. Peter F. Diehl. 

Breakfast committee: Mrs. Saniuel Gardner Estabrook, 
chairman; Grace Adriance, Mrs. Frederick Burbank, Mrs. 
J. Baker, Mrs. Harry Brethorst, Mrs. D. Paul Buckley, 
Mrs. E. O. Challenger, Mrs. Frank G. Cochran, Cora F. 
de Loris, Hedwig A. Diehm, Mrs. Frank E. Edmunds, Mrs. 
J. J. Gormley, Ruth Gormley, Mrs. C. F. Goepel, Fannie 
Goepel, Mrs. Henry C. Hawkins, Carrie Hession, Grace 
Hession, Mrs. F. F. Hatch, Edna M. Hartshorne, Mrs. 
R. A. Johnson, Elsa Kupfrain, Marjorie Kennedy, Ade- 
laide McNamara, Mrs. H. W. McCandless, Mrs. T. E. 
Murtaugh, Mrs. Alvah Nickerson, Mrs. E. S. O’Meara, 
Mrs. Harry Prutting, Mrs. George W. Renn, Katherine 
Reilly, Mrs. Daniel Ritchie, Mrs. Edward W. Romaine, 
Mrs. William H. Specht, Mrs. J. A. Storey, Marion Lord 
Sellers, Helen Adele Sellers, Mrs. Matthias Trimmer, 
Mrs. D. Romaine van Riper, Mrs. H. Wiener, Katherine 
E. Woodhull, Mrs. W. A. Winter. 

The hostesses were Mrs. Benjamin Adriance, Rena Ar- 
vine, Grace Adriance, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs. James 
G. Blaine, Mrs. Isador Burns, Mrs. Thomas F. Byrne, Mrs. 
Harry Brethorst, Mrs. Henry Lord Bergen, Mrs. D. Paul 
Buckley, Mrs. Nathaniel Cole, Mrs. E. O. Challenger, Mrs. 


Arthur W. Corse, Mrs. J. G, Cronin, Mrs. A. C. Corby, 
Mrs. Frank G. Cochran, Frances Coles, Eleanor du Mou- 
lin, Dora Davies, Mrs, R. H. Davis, Mrs. Charles R. Da- 
vis, Mrs. George H. Downing, Effie M. Eadie, Mrs. S. G. 
Estabrook, Mrs. J, A. Estabrook, Mrs. Frank E, Edmunds, 
Evelyn H. Estabrook, Louise C. Frese, Elsa M. Fiske, 
Edith M. Goettell, Mrs. J. J. Gormley, Ruth Gormley, 
Mrs. C. F..Goepel, Fannie Goepel, Miss M. Golan, Mrs. 
William T. Hansen, Mrs. W. H. Haverstick, Mrs. William 
Hill, Mrs. A. E. Handy, Mrs. H. C. Hawkins, Mabel Hill, 
Mrs. R. R. Heywood, Mrs. Frank F. Hatch, Mrs. Horace 
Greeley Hart, Mrs. G. W. Howes, Carrie Hession, Mrs. 
F. A. Holden, Mrs. J. J. Hayes, Florence Foster Jenkins, 
Mrs. R. A. Johnson, Louise Kottemann, Mrs. Bernet F. 
Kennedy, Marjorie Kennedy, Elsie Kupfrain, Frieda Kroll- 
pfeiffer, Elsa Krollpfeiffer, Mrs. Eugene Lambert, Babbie 
Linderskold, Carrie E. Lee, Mrs. Homer Lee, Mrs. E. M. 
Murtaugh, Mrs. H. W. McCandless, Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell, Adelaide McNamara, Etta von R. Melvin, Catherine 
Martin, Mrs. J. P. Niemann, Mrs. Alvah Nickerson, Mrs. 
J. Stewart Ogilvie, Mrs. Theodore Scott Price, Martha 
Riefe, Eda Riefe, Mrs. G. W. Renn, Mrs. Edward Ro- 


te RCE 
HEMUS 
~~ “Now Booking 


Address Secretary Hemus-Studios 
“me nacre orenreta” 64 East 34th Street New York 


maine, Miss M. A. Raleigh, Mrs. J. A. Sellers, Marion 
Lord: Sellers, Helen A. Sellers, Mrs. J. A. Storey, Graee 
C. Strdchan,’ Mrs. F. McDonald Sinclair, Mrs. Frederick 
Schaffner, Mrs. Frederic C. Stevens, Mrs. William H. 
Specht, Marie Track, Mrs. M. L. Tirrell, Mrs. Matthias 
Trimmer, Mrs. John J. Taylor, Mrs. D. Romaine van 
Riper, Mrs. J. Schenck van Siclen, Mrs. John Watts Vas- 
sar, Mrs. N. T. Weiden, Mrs, Adolph J. Wells, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Winkler, Mrs. A. V. Bergen, Mrs. W. MacCormick, 
Mrs, A. C. Navatier, Mrs. Griffin Welsh, Mrs. Charles E. 
Barker, Mrs. Louis Geib, Mrs. J. B. Cortes, Mrs. H. Braun, 
Lillian Holden, Mrs. E, Riley. 

This seventh annual event of the New York Mozart So- 
ciety was a brilliant close to a brilliant season. 




















tive communities next season. 


sonal funds to meet a deficit. 
What’s the answer? 


Get out of the rut. Quit repeating th 
have failed to appeal to your public in 


THE CADMAN-TSIANINA* “IN 


*Pronounced Chi-nee-nah, 


A CONCERT WITHOUT A DEFICIT 


That is what musical clubs and local managers would enjoy presenting in their respec- 


Art enthusiasm flickers when the aftermath of a concert necessitates dipping into per- 


BOOK AN ATTRACTION THAT ATTRACTS! 


e same old conventional recitals and concerts that 
the past. Try something different! 


DIAN MUSIC-TALK” IS IT 








CADMAN 


COUNTLESS THOUSANDS ARE SINGING CADMAN SONGS 


Given in 30 cities during sea- 
son just closing and. in only 
one did the local management 
face a deficit, and this was 
due to extraordinary condi- 
tions. The rule was packed 
houses and a profit for the lo- 
cal management. 


COMBINES ARTISTIC WORTH 
WITH POPULAR APPEAL 
Charles Wakefield Cadman is 
too widely known. and hon- | 
ored as one of the foremost § 
cng gam composers to per- | 
mit of any doubt. as to the § 
artistic standard of the pro- } 
gram which he presents. It is 
educational, artistically satis- } 
fying, and universally enter- 
taining. 

Princess Tsianina has been re- 
peatedly pronounced by crit- 
ics of authority as beyond 
criticism in the singing of | 
songs of her race. Her per- 
sonal charm and winsomeness 


may not be questioned. —- 





All these—and multiplied other thousands—are interested in seeing the favorite com- 

poser and hearing him play the accompafiiments to his songs, and his perhaps lesser- 
. au . 

known but none the less charming compositions for the piano. 


PRINCESS TSIANINA BOTH ATTRACTS AND CHARMS 





Princess Tsianina 


from pride of race and lifelong custom 
where her coming is announced. 
most prime donne of world-wide ‘fame. 
pleasure to the average ticket purchaser than the aforesaid prime donne. 


a beautiful, gifted, cultured, full-blooded Indian aristocrat, who 
wears buckskin dresses, beaded moccasygs and a feather head-dress not as a pose, but 

kishore immediate interest in any community 
She will @mav"more real money to the box office than 
And, note this—she will also give more real 
I have a 


big scrap book full of press comment from cities where the “American Indian Music- 
Talk” has been given that bears out all the claims here made—and more. 


WILL YOUR CITY BE ONE OF THE LUCKY 30? 


Mr. Cadman’s contracts with his publishers call for‘an output of new compositions 


that will require the bulk of his time during the next year. 


He can take time away 


Middle- 


from his creative work for only 30 concerts during the season of 1916-17 eginning 
in October next, 20 engagements will be booke@@™e-the Eastern, Souther 


Western sections. During the early Spring of 1917, tef-er®agen 


in Pacific Coast territory. 


BETTER WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


If you wish to secure one of the available dates. 
of the press comment and expressions from local managers and officers of clubs that 


have presented “The American Indian Music-Talk.” 


1 be booked 


Let me send you reprints of some 





Address: J. C. WILCOX, Gen’l Manager, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


NOTE: For Cities im California, Arizona, Oregon and Washington, Address Charles W. Cadman, 564 No. Ardmore Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Eastern Representatives: HAENSEL & JONES 
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OFFICES AND CORRESPONDENTS 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS— 
Jeannette Cox—Frances Bowser, 610 to 625 Orchestra 


Building, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 6110. 
BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND— 
V. H. Srrick.anp in charge, 31 Symphony Chambers, 
Boston. Telephone Back Bay 5554. 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE— 


FRANK PATTERSON, 
300 Arroyo Drive, Pasadena, Cal. 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
APPLETON, WI8.—Carl J. Waterman, ¢/o Lawrence Con. of Music. 
ARKADELPHIA, ARK.—A. Hosken Strick, Ouachita Coll 
ATLANTA, GA.—Dudley Glass, c/o Atlanta Georgian and American. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Mrs. H. Franklin, 114 wey Ave., Roland Pk. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—P. B. Marzoni, P. 0. Box 
BLACK OKLA.—Mrs. V. B. West, eos W. Blackwell Avenue. 


BUFFALO, MW. Y¥.—Dr. ww gy Durney, "208 Baynes 6 
BUTTE, MONT.—Mrs. MacPherson, 115 Bo. Main Street. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, OWA Rane Barrett Jackson, 1239 First Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—Louls G. Sturm, 2686 Park Avenue. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Belle Fauss, 10816 Hampden Avenue. 
COLUMBIA, 8, ©.—H. H, Bellamann, 1622 Blanding Street, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Emily Church Benham, 1209 Bryden Road. 
CUBA—HAVANA—Francisco Acosta, 122 Virtudes. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Mrs. Harriet Bacon 4, Bush Temple. 
DAYTON, CR70—Mabel Cook 48 Warder Street. 
DENVER, rk @ West Court Hotel. 

DEBS noinee. | 10W. L. Sonsettl, SX Kingmme Blvd. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Jennie M. Stoddard, 84 Valpey Bldg. 
DULUTH, MINN.—Guetay ba oy 406 Bast Superior Street. 


4 PASO, TEXAS—T. E. 
ERIE, PA.—Wiison B. ‘army gs > 
TEXAS—Mre, J 





yville, Pa. 
F. Lyons, 1411 Hemphill Street. 


FORT WORTH, 
GALVESTON LAS —Rideda, 1 Littlejohn, 1911 Sealy Avenue. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Annie ©. Thompson, 110 Lyon Street. 


KANBAS 
LA FAYETTE, IND. M. Baer, LePayette A, of Music, 
LAWRENCE, KANS.—Dean Harold L. Butler, University of Kansas. 
LINCOLN, NEB.-—Mre. E. 8. Lace, 355 Bast Midway. 

LINDSBORG AND — KANS,.—. A. Haesener. 
tos ANGELES— Mrs. 


ne OCatherwood, 439 Blancberd Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. we Seoerinn Whipple- 425 Fourth Avenue. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Julian T. Baber, 0 fea Dai Advance. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. A. pas = Adams Ave. 
° 779 Parwell Ave. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mrse. F. W. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Ruth BL ae 49'S. Bighth Street. 

A TENN.—Charles ©, Washburn, ¢/» Ward- Belmont School. 
hen) N. J.—T. W. Allen, S Broad ‘street. 

NEw oO RLEANS—Harry B. Loeb, Box 79. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—<Alfred Price Quinn, Terminal Arcade. 

OMAHA—Jean P. Duffield, Baldridge Bidg., 1920 Farnam Street. 

PHILADELP PA.—Harold Perry Quicksall, 6508 Upland Street. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Harry KE. Waterhouse, 3301 lowa Street. 

ORTLAND, ORE.—John R. Oatman, 445 Sherlock 

PROVIDENCE, R, 1.Mre. Antoinette Hall-Whytock. 315 Thayer St. 

REDLANDS, CAL.—dacia W. Smith, 701 Center Street 

ROCHESTER, W —Elizabeth Ca Board of Education. 


0, Wi 1517 ree Street. 
8T. JO N. B., CANADA—Annile L. 28 Duke Street. 
ST, Louis, MO.—May Birdie Ditsler, 46188 w. Soll Avenue. 
oy AUL, MINN.—Frances ©. Boardma man, ¢/o St. Paul Dally News. 

T Lake cITy UTAH—Ludille Franke, 13th St., E., and So, Temple. 
ban  WrOMtO, TEX.—Mrs. Stanley Winters, 630 W. Woodlawn Ave. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Tyndall Gray, 1266 Fifth 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—David H. Walker, 2388 Balboa Bldg. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Miss ©. K. Dunshee, 328 EB. + pcm &t. 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Gtuart West, 11 West Broughton ton Stree 
yy SP PA.—F. 8. Schimmel, 28 Burr Building. 

onass ac —Ernest BE. Fitastmmons. 81 ~ Fischer Studio Bldg. 

venue. 


0.—Dick Root, 1 Bixteenth LL, 
WELLINGTON, raw ZEALAND—Marcus Plimmer, Dominion Office. 
WICHITA, KAN6.—Ralph Brokaw. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Sam M. Rachlin, c/o Every Evening. we 
WINNIPEG, CANADA—Mrs. W. Hely Hutchinson, P. 0. Box 2005. 
EUROPEAN 
BERLIN, W.—ARTHUR a7 Aaa, Jenaer St. 21. Oable address: 

Abell, eres 
DRESDEN—M RS. POTTEn-PRIMSELL, Kirschwiese 1, Leubnits, 
evostra. 
LIVERPOOL—WM. J. BOWDWDN, 22 Fern Grove, Sefton Park 
LONDON—ROBIN a LBGGR, 83 Oakley 8t., Chelsea, 8. W. Tele- 
phone, 2838 Western. 
MOSCOW, RUSSIA—ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL, Arbatte, Deneshny 82. 
PARIS—Address for present, New York office. 
jae Sim swans DOLLY PATTISON, 0 Piassa di Spagna. 
SWEDEN—LOUISA UPLING, Roslagegatan 19. 
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Publi THE MUSICAL ig ti et EXTRA 
“Seritl te tae O te Fen See 


The Musica, Courier is neither pro-Ally nor 
It is from first to last pro-music. 
a od 
The account of the Springfield, Mass. Festival, 
May 4, 5, and 6 was received too late for publication 
in this issue and will appear May 18. 
a 
Democratic headline from the Evening Sun: 
“King Alphonso Borrows Ballet for a While from 
Mr. Kahn.” The meter of the line should suggest a 
popular song to the journeymen who make such 
things. 


pro-German. 


— 4 

Victor Herbert has just finished a complete and 
original score to accompany the exhibition of a new 
moving picture on a huge scale founded on Thomas 
Dixon’s “The Fall of the Nation.” This is the first 
complete original score ever written in this coun- 
try to accompany the exhibition of a film. 

dijenenelctisiains 

Reports to the Musicat Courter from Italy state 
that the new Puccini work must be classed between 
opera comique and operetta. Its subject is a high- 
ly sentimental one and the music fluent and melo- 
dious. In the second act there is a quartet that may 
rival in popularity that in “Boheme.” 

a 

An editor in the Australian Musical News: “Fear- 
ful of falling once more into the blunder of those 
who preceded them, in not recognizing the genius of 
Wagner till it was quite too late to save their own 
reputations, these present men accept any noise or 
set of noises as may be served up to them, with 
ecstasy and rapture.” 

————o-— 

Guiomar Novaes, the young Brazilian pianist, 
who made so strong an impression on public and 
critics alike in her New York and Boston recitals 
this past, season, has decided to return for concert 
appearances throughout America next season under 
the management of Loudon Charlton. She will 
spend the summer at her home in Brazil. 

cciiennillipemilen 

Who is Bela Bartok, of whom Frederick Corder 
writes so disrespectfully? The English critic says 
of B. B.’s works: “Each and all consist of unmean- 
ing bunches of notes, apparently representing the 
composer promenading the keyboard in his boots.” 
Witty correspondents are invited to contribute in- 
expressibly funny remarks about sole and soul. 

—o—_— 

A striking testimonial of the value set upon Theo- 
dore Spiering as a virtuoso of the violin by the lead- 
ing symphonic conductors of America is shown by 
the fact that he is already engaged for a pair of con- 
certs with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra (De- 
cember 8 and 9, 1916), Frederick Stock, conductor, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra (March 2 and 3, 
1917), Leopold Stokowski, conductor. 

omieacttanlenesinninice 

The proposal is made in musical circles in Eng- 
land to compel public performers to pay a tax when- 
ever they play or sing German sompositions at con- 
certs, and also to force them to put tax stamps on all 
such music which they purchase. It is difficult in this 
country to gauge the feelings that give rise to 
such a suggestion which causes Americans to smile 
even while it saddens them. 

ek 

Writing in the San Francisco Examiner of recent 
date, Redfern Mason points out that if the San 
Francisco Orchestra had a benefactor willing to en- 
dow the organization, “Alfred Hertz could, I doubt 
not, rival the performances of the New Yorkers 
with our own symphony orchestra. But our money 
kings seem to want a symphony orchestra at bargain 
counter rates.” In the same article, Mr. Mason 
makes a very sensible statement about Dvorak’s 





“New World” symphony heard in San Francisco re- 
cently: “The spirit of the Bohemian is over all and 
I do not marvel that Dvorak’s sons lose their tem- 
per when they hear it proclaimed as American music. 
It is no more American music than the composer’s 
Slavonic dances.” 

a 


Managers, when they make contracts with singers 
nowadays, are much more resourceful than they 
used to be. The up to date contracts usually insure 
(if the artists permit) to the managers the operatic, 
concert, oratorio, festival, club, traveling, music ma- 
chine, moving picture, paid testimonial, and maga- 
zine and newspaper rights. The artist, if he is wise, 
receives goodly sums from the manager for all these 
privileges, and retains the right to eat and to breathe. 


ee ae 
CHEER FOR AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


Much has been written and said concerning Amer- 
ican composers, musicians and singers. Returning 
from a tour which encircled a great part of the 
United States, Rene Devries, the traveling compan- 
ion of Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, was asked by the latter to express 
an opinion regarding the future in this country for 
American composers, singers and instrumentalists. 

“I see great chances ahead for them,” says Mr. 
Devries ; “and my prophecy is based on what I saw 
in the various localities visited. There will be a day 
when the United States will have many local opera 
companies similar to those established for many 
years in Germany, Italy and France. The country 
is fully alive to opera delights ; money is being spent 
lavishly in many localities for entertaining outside 
organizations, which bring glory only momentarily 
to those localities visited; guarantors are awaking 
to the fact that if the money they guarantee to an 
outside organization were raised to promote a local 
organization that would make its own town big in 
the musical world, they would accomplish more 
quickly the realization of the dream to do some- 
thing really worth while. I predict also that in the 
next decade many new symphony orchestras will 
have been given birth to in many localities now sel- 
dom visited by outside talent and seldom, if ever, by 
a symphony orchestra. 

“The country is becoming more and more mu- 
sical. The American women have been the back- 
bone of music in our land, while the business men 
today see a tangible asset in supporting musical en- 
terprises, and now realize that, if they would give 
as much support to local enterprises as has been 
given outsiders for the past few years, big local or- 
ganizations could be formed, which would swell the 
civic pride that any citizen should have in his heart 
for his own community. 

“If my prophecy should turn out to be correct, 
managers all over the country could rejoice at the 
prospect of selling their artists to many more or- 
ganizations, and American musicians also could pre- 
pare themselves for a field now very limited. Like- 
wise, American composers would have a reason to 
hope for better results than has been their lot in 
the past, and the American singer would see a big- 
ger field in which he could sell his talent. Those 
local opera houses and symphony orchestras would 
be comparable relatively to a minor league, in the 
baseball language. When a musician or composer 
would have graduated from the minor theatre or 
symphony orchestra, he could then expect to enter 
the major theatre or orchestra. The time now is 
ripe for predicting the coming of such local enter- 
prises. They will make the country more musical 
than is effected by the plan now in existence—name- 
ly, the giving for a week or so big attractions, and 
for fifty-one weeks in the year enjoying only music 
as provided in moving picture theatres, dance halls 
and restaurants.” 
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VARIATIONS 


On Musical Themes Festive and Faddaceous 


Cincinnati’s Tonal Fest 
Cincinnati-New York, May 7, 1916. 

As our reflective gaze travels through the train 
window and rests on the homely and solid Ohio 
scenery, we are moved to the thought that the five 
days of music festival we just have finished in Cin- 
cinnati also partook fundamentally of the homely 
and solid. 

There was nothing frivolous about the Cincinnati 
May Festival of May 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. And no sen- 
sationalism crept into any part of the program, exe- 
cution, management or press campaigning. Serious 
music making seemed to be the object of the festival 
forces, the director and the soloists, and their aim 
was realized to the full. Our expectations also have 
been justified. It was our first attendance at a Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, and we had been prepared to 
look for exactly the results we experienced. 

From the beginning of the Cincinnati biennial 
tonal celebrations, in 1873, said our well posted in- 
formant, the event always has been marked by a 
series of thoroughly prepared performances of the 
choral masterpieces, conducted by leaders of earnest 
purpose and unquestioned musical knowledge. Until 
1904, Theodore Thomas led the festivals, so ran the 
chronicle, and thereafter Frank van der Stucken 
held the baton until 1912. In 1913, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald was made the musical head of the Cincinnati 
May Festival and he occupies that position now to 
the honor and glory of the institution and of the 
city. 

Always it was the idea of the Cincinnati Festival 
sponsors to follow the European spirit of such gath- 
erings, and they have maintained that ideal very ad- 
mirably. Mere popularity never was permitted to 
influence the choice of the soloists or of the works 
performed, and mere modernity failed utterly to rec- 
ommend a composition for selection unless its merit 
stood superior to its novelty. We learned that the 
principal names to be found on the opening festival 
program, in 1875, were those of Beethoven, Gluck, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann. The 
Festival just finished, the twenty-second since 1875, 
presented, as the composers of the big works, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Brahms, Strauss, Wagner, 
Weber. That shows no falling off in standard after 
forty-one years. 

Looking Backward 


Beethoven’s fifth and ninth symphonies were done 
in 1875, and the leading choral works were scenes 
from “Orpheus,” Handel’s Dettingen “Te Deum,” 
Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night” and Schu- 
bert’s “Twenty-third Psalm.” In 1875, Beethoven’s 
seventh and ninth symphonies were heard, as well 
as Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Bach’s “Magnificat” in 
D, Brahms’ “Triumphal Hymn” and Schubert’s 
ninth symphony. Beethoven’s third and ninth sym- 
phonies, scenes from “Alceste,” Liszt’s “Missa So- 
lennis,” and “The Messiah” topped the 1878 pro- 
grams. Beethoven had only the fifth symphony in 
1880, but his “Missa Solennis” made up for the ab- 
sence of the ninth. Handel was represented by his 
“Jubilate” and other numbers. The fifth festival, 
in 1882, included Bach’s St. Matthew Passion,” 
Beethoven’s symphonies Nos. 7 and 8, Berlioz’s 
scenes from “The Fall of Troy,” Liszt’s “Dante” 
symphony, and Schumann’s scenes from Goethe's 
“Faust.” Beethoven’s ninth symphony reappeared 
in 1884, accompanied by his fifth, Wagner scenes, 
Brahms’ “Requiem,” Gounod’s “The Redemption,” 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





and Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” The mammoth B 
minor Mass by Bach was done in 1886, flanked by 
Beethoven’s Nos. 3 and 7 symphonies, Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust,” Haydn’s “The Creation,” 
Rubinstein’s “The Tower of Babel.” The usual two 
Beethoven symphonies, Nos. 5 and 6, were on hand 
in 1888. Also Dvorak’s “The Specter’s Bride,” 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” Paine’s “Song of Prom- 
ise.” A return to Bach’s “St. Matthew” and Han- 
del’s “Messiah” occurred in 1890. The same year 
brought Beethoven’s Nos. 4 and 7, Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Saint-Saéns “The Deluge” and Verdi's 
“Requiem.” 

Parts I and II of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
marked the 1892 program, together with Beetho- 
ven’s Nos. 3 and 8, Brahms and Tschaikowsky sym- 
phonies, Bruckner’s “Te Deum,” Dvorak’s “Requiem 
Mass.” The 1894 scheme had Beethoven’s Nos. 4 
and 9, Berlioz’s “Requiem Mass,” Brahms’ “Song 
of Destiny,” Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” Rubin- 
stein’s “Moses.” The 1896 audiences heard Bee- 
thoven’s Nos. 7 and 9, Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” Goring-Thom- 
as’ “The Swan and the Skylark,” Tinel’s “St. Fran- 
cis,” Strauss’ “Eulenspiegel” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique.” Only one Beethoven symphony, the 
fifth, was the novelty in 1898, at the thirteenth fes- 
tival, The same composer’s “Missa Solennis,” 
Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” Grieg’s “Olaf 
Trygvasson,” were other compositions. In 1900, 
too, Beethoven appeared with only a single sym- 
phony, the ninth. Berlioz’s “Te Deum,” Liszt’s 
“Faust” symphony, Stanford’s “East to West,” 
Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Man- 
fred” had premiéres at the May Festivals, Franck’s 
“The Beatitudes” came in 1902. The pair of Bee- 
thoven symphonies, Nos. 8 and 9, returned in 1904. 
Elgar’s “Gerontius” had its first performance then. 


The Vicissitudes of No. 9 

Benoit’s children’s cantata, “Into the World,” El- 
gar’s “The Apostles,” Van der Stucken’s “Pax Tri- 
umphans,” made their initial Cincinnati bow in 1906, 
and our old friend, Beethoven’s No. 9, did not fail 
to turn up. Debussy’s “The Blessed Damozel,” 
Haydn’s “The Seasons,” Liszt’s “Psalm Thirteen,” 
Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade,” formed the 
groundwork of the 1908 doings, although No. 9 was 
absent. It was among the missing, too, in 1910 and 
1912. Those two years enlarged the Festival reper- 
toire with Berlioz’s “The Trojans in Carthage,” 
Stock’s C minor symphony, and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Vita Nuova.” Back to the fold came Beethoven’s 
No. 9 in 1914. Mahler’s third symphony made a 
debut at the same time. 

“Tt has been our policy,” said one of the Festival 
officers to us, “to keep a steady classical backbone 
to the May concerts, by giving, as often as possible, 
such works as Beethoven’s ninth symphony, his 
‘Missa Solennis,’ Bach’s B minor Mass, and the 
standard Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn orato- 
rios. However, we never have hesitated to do the 
new works if’our conductor and officials approved 
of them, and no festival programs in the world can 
follow a better system than that, a system neither 
pedantically conservative nor foolishly radical.” 


Looking Forward 


The Festival official was right. The Cincinnati 
scheme has been strikingly artistic, and it has.been 
carried out with unflagging ambition and touching 


devotion on the part of everyone concerned in the 
productions. As a consequence, one can say—with- 
out danger of being called ironically the discoverer 
of a truth long known—that the Cincinnati May 
Festival yields to no other similar institution in the 
world in point of musical importance, in the degree 
of enthusiasm aroused, and in the measure of finan- 
cial profit realized. 

It is not necessary to point out the inevitable mu- 
sical advantages which must fall to the Cincinnati 
population as the outcome of its forty-one years of 
ideal festivalizing. The city was one of the first in 
this country to establish and maintain a symphony 
orchestra of a worthy kind. Two Cincinnati music 
schools, the Conservatory and the College, have won 
national standing within the past two score years 
or so, visiting opera companies and recital artists 
find in Cincinnati a keenly critical parquet (and bal- 
cony and gallery) of music lovers who leave lavish 
reward at the box office when the attractions are of 
the best. The public school music is of an uncom- 
monly advanced grade because the children are al- 
lowed to participate in the May Festival, and they 
sing whole oratorios from memory. 

With such traditions and achievements to its 
credit, Cincinnati has won a place in musical art in 
this country which it is the firm intention of the 
community to cherish and to hold, especially as there 
is no doubt that each recurrence of the tonal festival 
in that city makes the biennial concerts more firmly 
a national institution to which musical pilgrims from 
all over the land will wander in order to hear master- 
works done in elevated and authoritative fashion. 
Crowds flocked from every part of the tonal world 
to hear the Meiningen Orchestra, the special Mu- 
nich and Bayreuth opera courses, and the big music 
festivals in the English cathedral cities. There is 
no valid reason why Cincinnati should not in the 
near future become the same kind of a musical 
Mecca in the United States. 


The Festival Concerts 


Well might many more persons have traveled 
from afar to hear the choral and solo perfection ex- 
hibited at the opening concert on Tuesday evening, 
May 2, when Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” constituted 
the program. It was evident from the first ensem- 
ble attack, “Lord, Thou Alone Art God,” that the 
vocal forces possessed precision, flexibility and au- 
thority, and at no moment thereafter, during the en- 
tire festival, was the listener in doubt as to the abil- 
ity of the body to master the most intricate fugal pas- 
sages and the most difficult intervals and rhythms. 
Thorough rehearsal preparation spoke in every meas- 
ure of the “St. Paul,” and the conductor’s confidence 
in his singing support was evidenced amply by the 
dashing tonal sallies he undertook, the variety of his 
dynamic nuances, and the dramatic climaxes he piled 
up boldly and brilliantly. Chorus and orchestra 
were in wonderful balance throughout the evening 
and none of the strength, poetry or melodic graces 
of the score remained unrevealed under the baton of 
Ernst Kunwald. It was a memorable reading. 

Florence Hinkle’s purity of voice and plasticity of 
style found excellent material in this smoothly writ- 
ten music. Her “Jerusalem” and “I Will Sing of 
Thy Great Mercies” 
phrasing. 
phie Braslau, limited as to opportunity, nevertheless 
made a deep impression with the beauty of her voice 


were flawless in delivery and 
She won a demonstrative success. So- 
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and the fervor of her rendering in “But the Lord Is 
Mindful of His Own.” Morgan Kingston, in the 
tenor role, did not start off any too well, but found 
himself as the evening proceeded, and in his great 
solo, “Be Thou Faithful Unto Death,” showed his 
lyric voice at its best and his complete understand- 
ing of oratorio spirit and manner, Clarence White- 
hill was a tower of strength in the solo department, 
imparting to his contributions a breadth and inci- 
siveness which, without in any way detracting from 
the nature of the occasion, revealed his long experi- 
ence on the operatic stage in the big heroic roles. 
His thundering denunciations, the ecstasy in “I 
Praise Thee, O Lord,” and the pathos in his fare- 
well, suggested a combination of Wotan and Am- 
fortas. The Whitehill performance was masterful 
in every way, and conquered his hearers unreserved- 
ly. Arthur Middleton’s richly timbred voice and his 
finished method of presentation were not lost to con- 
noisseurs in the limited chance given him. Of the 


choruses, the most impressive were “Now this Man 


Ceaseth Not,” “Rise! Up! Arise,” “The Nations 
Are Now the Lord's,” “How Lovely Are the Mes- 
sengers,” “Is This He?” (in which a wonderful cre- 
scendo was accomplished) and “But Our God Abid- 
eth,” wherein the children’s chorus of 500 voices ex- 
tended appreciable effect. 

Dr. Kunwald was feted exuberantly by the audi- 
ence, and on every side one heard the declaration 
by veteran May Festival patrons that no better 
chorus than the 1916 body ever has been heard in 
Cincinnati. 

Beethoven Holds Sway 

At the second concert, Wednesday evening, May 
3, Beethoven made up the program with his “Missa 
Solennis” and his ninth symphony with its choral 
close. 

This was the crucial test for the conductor, chorus 
and orchestra, and they came forth from the ordeal 
acclaimed and triumphant. Dr. Kunwald’s musi- 
cianship crowned the performance with a glory 
which was celebrated resoundingly by the impressed 
multitude. To begin with, he led the tremendous 
works from memory, and to every close observer it 
was apparent in the cues given by Dr. Kunwald that 
not a detail of the scores slipped his mind during 
the stress of the concert. He gave himself to his 
task body, soul, heart and mind, and yet he was one 
with the singers and instrumentalists in all the sep- 
arate elements that made up the marvelous whole. 
It was a reading of the Beethoven masterpieces 
which we do not recollect to have heard excelled for 
intense devotion, musical conception, and perfection 
of execution. The “Gloria” andthe great fugue, 
“Et Vitam venturi Seculi,” in the Mass, reached the 
topmost heights of choral art and virtuosity. The 
terrific demands made by Beethoven upon the voices 
were met in both works with such success that the 
unvocal manner of writing did not seem to need the 
usual reproach against the inconsiderate composer. 
Of great beauty was the concerted singing in the 
“Crucifixus,” the “Sanctus,” “Benedictus” and 
“Dona Nobis Pacem.” The first movement of the 
ninth symphony reflected all its grandeur in the 
Kunwald version. It was big music making. The 
schérzo delivered its lighter message tellingly and 
the adagio and finale were of profound majesty. 

Florence Hinkle again stood out in both works 
because of the limpidity of her soprano tones and 
the intelligent use she made of them. Lambert Mur- 
phy sang his part in the Mass with lavish expendi- 
ture of voice and dignity of interpretation. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, in splendid form, touched all 
hearts with her glorious organ and majestic delivery 
in the Mass. The more lofty her musical task, the 
more nobly Mme. Schumann-Heink meets it. Ar- 
thur Middleton strengthened the previous excellent 
opinion of the fine quality of his voice and of his 
unfailing art in diction and manipulation of text. 
In the symphony, solo efforts count for little, but that 


little was accomplished admirably by the Misses 


“Hinkle and Braslau and Messrs. Kingston and 


Whitehill. Emil Heermann gave a very creditable 
account of himself in the long violin obligato at the 
close of the Mass. 

Deeply as the serious music lover must appreciate 
the hearing of two such monumental compositions, it 
is not quite clear, to at least one visitor, why they 
are placed on the same program. True, they show 
the virtuosity of the Festival performers, but also 
they require of the hearers an equal degree of virtu- 
osity in listening. There is no blinking the fact 
that the feast of grandly serious music was too 
much to be enjoyed on one evening by most of the 
auditors. Scores of them complained to us, and 
among them were some of the best known profes- 
sional musicians in Cincinnati. It may be a cher- 
ished tradition of the May Festival to perform two 
such leviathan opuses on a single program, but it is 
not a practice to be commended. After all, it is 
only a test of patience and endurance. The musical 
effect would have been the same, and the enjoyment 
of the audience greater, had the Mass and the sym- 
phony been done on two different evenings. 

The Strauss “Alpine” Hearing 

Far more eagerly anticipated than any other of 
the symphonic numbers on the Festival programs, 
Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony drew a tremen- 
dous audience to Music Hall, and they took the 
work to their hearts unstintedly. By questioning 


THE CHIEF “ALPINE” THEMES. 


“NIGHT.” 

















many of the lay listeners we ascertained that there 
is no doubt of the popular appeal of Strauss’ latest 
opus. They like its easy melody and the accessi- 
bility of its program, They are able to recog- 
nize its changes of subject without recourse 
to the printed guide. They feel the gloom of 
“Night” and the radiance of “Sunrise.” Wander- 
ing Beside the Brook” and “At the Waterfall” pre- 
sent obvious tonal pictures. The lyric passages sug- 
gest the peace and charm of the rural scenes. The 
cowbells, the storm hubbub, the trick of inverting 
a theme so as to make it do duty for the “Ascent” 
as well as for the “Descent,” “Calm Before the 
Storm,” “Lost in the Thicket”—even a tyro at the 
modern method of listening to a symphonic poem 
with a story is able to follow every twist and turn 
of the Strauss plan and score in this work. 

“Has he striven for this simplicity, or is the pub- 
lic become familiar with the Strauss method?” we 
asked a number of musicians. From them, how- 
ever, we heard only the usual formulas. “I don’t 
think he has gone ahead in this symphony.” “It is 
an undisguised bid for general popularity.” “One 
must admit that it is melodious, but the melody is 
not of a high class.” ‘The orchestration is infernally 
clever, typically Straussian.” “The ‘Summit’ theme 
is from the Bruch concerto.” “The ‘Sun’ theme is 
Tschaikowsky, from the ‘Pathetique.’” “The open- 
ing subject reminds one irresistibly of Brahms, his 
symphony in F.” 

We had no reason on a second hearing to change 
our opinion, formed after listening to the symphony 
almost a week before, at Philadelphia. The “Alpine” 
is a very beautiful composition, simply and broadly 
designed as the theme demands, scored with a master 
hand, and, so far as the outsider can judge, deeply 
and reverently conceived by the composer. The 
average musician will treat the “Alpine” with conde- 
scension ; the public will like it wherever it is played. 
Whether the piece is a symphony or not is of very 
little importance. It is a fine and appealing com- 
position. Beethoven wrote a “Pastorale” score and 
the world accepts it as a symphony. To judge by 
his ninth symphony, had Beethoven lived a while 
longer, he would have been writing symphonic po- 
ems. As it was, he gave the idea to Berlioz, Liszt 
and Strauss. 

Cincinnati’s orchestra gave the American pre- 
miére of the “Alpine” on Thursday noon, April 27, 
and the hearing of May 4 represented the second 
public performance within the week. There had 
been diligent rehearsal prior to both occasions and 
the conductor’s acquaintance with the music was 
made manifest through his direction of the score 
from memory. As a result, the presentation at the 
Festival left nothing to be desired in the way of ac- 
curacy, tonal finish, and fluency and swing in the 
delineation. Dr. Kunwald, who knows his Alps, 
knows his Richard Strauss too, and felt in complete 
sympathy with the picture he was called upon to 
emphasize. It was an unalloyed pleasure to hear 
the “Alpine” played by an orchestra so well trained 
and so fully at its leader’s command as an interpre- 
tative medium. The applause after the “Alpine,” 
perhaps the most demonstrative of the Festival, was 
for the director as much as for the work. 

The other orchestral doings of the afternoon were 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, in colorful and sym- 
pathetic reproduction; Chabrier’s “Spanish” rhap- 
sody, lacking somewhat in vim and effervescence, 
and Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a Faun,” a subtle 
bit of tonal spinning and instrumental delicacy, as 
put forth by Kunwald and his responsive band. 

Olive Fremstad, the soloist of the concert, sang 
Weber’s “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from 
“Oberon,” and Delibes’ “The Maids of Cadiz.” The 
diva did not display the greatest possible judgment 
in her selections, which do not give her the chance 
to do the things she accomplishes most easily. In 
the Weber aria, nevertheless, her trained sense of 
the dramatic allowed her to create some impressive 
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moments. Her personality and gracious friendli- 
ness pleased the audience immeasurably, and they 
recalled Mme. Fremstad again and again. Had en- 
cores been permissible at the Festival, the popular 
singer would have had several forced upon her. 

The Children Sing 

It is the custom at the Festival to devote at least 
one work preponderatingly to the children of the 
chorus, and to that end Pierné’s “The Children’s 
Crusade” was chosen for the program of Friday 
evening, May 5. The singing youngsters of Cin- 
cinnati are remarkable. About 800 strong, they 
made up the juvenile vocal part of the “Crusade” 
equipment, and sang their music and words entirely 
from memory. With the exception of a bit sung 
off stage (and perhaps through the fault of an 
elder) the intonation of the children was astonish- 
ingly good, and they shaded their tone, accented, 
made entrances, and maintained themselves in the 
fugued episodes as valiantly as though they had 
been veterans of many and many a choral concert. 
Cincinnati asserts that she possesses the best chil- 
dren’s chorus in the country, and the contention un- 
doubtedly is correct. The little songsters were lion- 
ized by the audience and finally their chief drill- 
master, Alfred Hartzel, had to appear on the stage 
to bow his thanks. 

Not a work of profound thought or overpowering 
musical inspiration, this “Crusade” at least has dig- 
nity, here and there an imaginative passage, and 
throughout smooth and graceful melodic writing, 
with a climax or two of some weight. As inter- 
preted by Dr. Kunwald, the composition carried con- 
viction and created poetical atmosphere, 

Florence Hinkle, with freshness of voice unim- 
paired, gave a moving recital of the part of the blind 
Alain. Mrs. Chapman-Gold, the owner of a voice 
that has soul, made the music of Allys a thing of 
joy. Mrs, Langhorst proved to be a useful soprano 
with effective schooling. Arthur Middleton, as the 
Old Sailor, won his hearers in decisive fashion when 
he sang his big solo in Part II] with much temper- 
amental impetus and large power of characteriza- 
tion. Morgan Kingston’s Narrator was deserving 
of all praise, and Clarence Whitehill once more 
reached the high level he had been holding all week. 

Very lovely and tonally varied were the orchestral 
measures without chorus. The night marked a very 
elevated wave in the week’s ocean of enthusiasm on 








ally. Dr. Kunwald is seen at the leader’s desk. Of the soloists seated in front. the one at the 
At the top is the children’s chorus. 


, at the other end is Morgan Kingston. 


the part of the audience. 
Chinese Music Enters 

Overtopping in local interest the Goldmark 
“Springtime” overture, Mozart’s “Impresario” over- 
ture, and Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” over- 
ture—an embarrassment of overtures—came Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley’s Chinese suite, “Aladdin,” at the 
concert of Saturday afternoon, May 6, 

“It was not the aim of the composer,” says the 
program book, “to Europeanize the crude Chinese 
melodic material, but rather, by means of the har- 
monic and orchestral devices at the command of the 
modern Occidental musician, to produce the effects 
akin to the color schemes to be found in the em- 
broideries and carvings of the celestial kingdom, 
wherein brilliancy is often combined with the gro- 
tesque.” 

Stillman-Kelley has succeeded in making an at- 
tractive and unique series of morceaux, in which 
piquant melodies, bizarre rhythms, and novel or- 
chestration combine to give pleasure to the ear of 
the listener and to stimulate his fancy and poetical 
instinct. The score is as full of color and pictur- 
esqueness as that of Tschaikowsky’s “Nut Cracker” 
suite, which the Kelley composition equals in daring 
and originality. Mandolin, tomtom, Chinese gong, 
two harps, xylophone, and other unusual orchestral 
means serve to lend exotic color to the picturing of 
the Aladdin legend, treated in episodes by Stillman- 
Kelley. The marriage to the Princess is the first 
part, full of pomp and quaint tints. “In the Palace 
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Garden,” the second part, suggests a serenade and 
The writing is of much melodic and 
lyric charm. The third section, “The Flight of the 
Genius With the Palace,” is eloquent descriptive 
music, one being able to discern tonally “a gigantic 
being, who pulls and tugs at the foundations of 
\laddin’s palace till he swings it into space. The 
motion of his vast wings, at first slow, as he over- 
comes the inertia of the mighty mass, become more 
and more rapid, until palace and Genius vanish in 
the distance.” The straining of the Genius and the 
beating of his wings are suggested with particular 
fidelity, the motion of flight sounding graphically 
pictorial in the glissandos on the harps. “The Feast 
of Lanterns” tells the story of the return of Aladdin 
Festal, merry, 


love scene. 


with his princess and his palace. 
processional, terpsichorean, are the strains of the 
finale. The whole makes a very captivating and 
musically worth while work, and should be in the 
regular repertoire of all our orchestras—even 
though it is by an American composer, The hand- 
clapping would not cease after the performance 
until the fortunate composer had bowed a dozen 
times from a box and been made the recipient of a 
laurel wreath. 

The Goldmark overture was deluged with senti- 
ment and sweet tonal hues by Dr. Kunwald and his 
men. It was a timely symbol of the vernal season. 
The Mozart tidbit scarcely calls for revival these 
days, when so many better scores remain unpro- 
duced. In the Tschaikowsky number, the full re- 
sources of the orchestra shone forth and a brilliant, 
glowing, ardent reading was achieved. 

Owing to the illness of Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
which necessitated her departure from Cincinnati 
and a recuperative trip to Atlantic City, two other 
soloists were engaged to fill her place. Sophie Bras- 
lau consented to do the “Adriano” aria from “Ri- 
enzi” and Clarence Whitehill contributed “Wotan’s 
Farewell,” from “Walkiire.” The young contralto 
had learned the number in the twenty-four hours 
preceding her appearance, but nothing of uncertainty 
or lack of finish showed in her work. On the con- 
trary, her poise and authority caused general com- 
ment (the audience did not know of her hurried 
preparation), and her voice was used with as much 
ease and purpose as though she had done the “Adri- 
ano” aria dozens of times in public. The Braslau 
performance was that of a real artist, and it was so 
received, a veritable ovation rewarding the young 
woman’s pluck and ability. 

Mr. Whitehill was a delight as Wotan, his organ- 
like tones, his noble style, and the unfailing sincerity 
of his delivery creating a sensation. 

Brahms and Wagner as the Finale 

A packed house greeted the vision at the last con- 
cert of the Festival, on Saturday evening, May 6. 
The program must have been compiled under the 
mortuary sign, for it opened with Brahms’ “Requi- 
em,” followed by Isolde’s “Love Death,” the “Sieg- 
fried Funeral March,” and the “Farewell and Im- 
molation of Briinnhilde.” It seems as though at 
least one cheering selection might have been given 
the audience in order to relieve the funereal aspect 
of the occasion. 

Nevertheless, a distinctly gala tone prevailed in 
the house, the result probably of the successful week 
just finishing and the consciousness on the stage and 
among the patrons that the May Festival had added 
further important history to its already crowded 
record, 

The “Requiem” is considered by many Brahms- 
ites to be his greatest work. It is at any rate a 
deeply felt, mature, and touching composition of 
more human than religious value. The same exact- 
ness and understanding that marked the rest of the 
Festival singing characterized the “Requiem” per- 
formance. No tiredness or vocal dullness could be 
noticed in the efforts of the chorus. They rose to 
climaxes with unabated dynamics and fervor and 


they rendered the quiet passages as feelingly and 
as warmly in tone as they had sung the Mendels- 
sohnian music on the opening night. Only a first 
class chorus can put as much coloring and musical 
appeal into its work as the Cincinnati singers gave 
to the “Blessed Are They That Mourn,” “God’s 


. Word Endureth Forever,” the fugue in the third 


part, the “How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place,” the 
cyclopean “Lord, Thou Art Worthy,” and the 
ecstatic finale. Dr. Kunwald showed again how 
reverently he regards the classical standbys. His 
attitude during the “Requiem” was one of heartfelt 
devotion, and his reading left no question of his in- 
tense musical participation. It was a view widely 
expressed next day that in the Brahms work Dr. 
Kunwald had capped gloriously all his previous tell- 
ing musical activity in Cincinnati. No one believed 
for an instant, after the “Requiem,” that Dr, Kun- 
wald is not a great choral leader. His directing last 
week in Cincinnati was an inspiration to all who ex- 
perienced it, and he has set a new standard for the 
Festival conductors of the future to equal if they 
can. 

Florence Hinkle, the marvel of all who heard her 
sing five nights in succession, poured forth her voice 
in generous manner and displayed her customary 
faithfulness to her musical task. Clarence White- 
hill, too, came in for surprised admiration, as he 
had sung in the afternoon, contrary to the original 
schedule. He spared himself not in the least and 
gave opulent voice and emotional sympathy to the 
uplifting contents of his part. 

Mme. Fremstad was her old self in the Isolde and 
Briinnhilde excerpts. She does not seem to need 
costume and scenery to make her hearers appreciate 
the grandeur of those two heroines, and to impart 
the thrill of the music Wagner wrote for their in- 
The Fremstad versions need no new de- 
They have won their place in 
the operatic hall of fame. They stand as epical ex- 
amples of Wagnerian song. As she voiced the won- 
derful strains, Mme. Fremstad’s text enunciation, 
bearing, and even occasional unconscious gestures 
brought home forcefully to the audience the trage- 
dies she was describing. With the orchestra she 
rose to imposing heights and took her listeners with 
her. Salvos of applause greeted the favorite artist 
when she had finished the taxing feat of doing the 
two monumental arias at one concert. (Nothing 
seems impossible at the Cincinnati May Festival.) 

Very stirring performances of the “Tristan” pre- 
lude and the “Siegfried Funeral March” ended the 
purely orchestral part of the festival. It was a try- 
ing week for the orchestra, but that body never fal- 
tered and never failed. The captious critic who 
could have found fault with the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra for any technical or musical slip at the Festival 
would grumble at the performance of the heavenly 
choir in the blessed realms—if he ever reaches there. 

Festival Notes 

The officers of the May Festival Association are 
Lawrence Maxwell, president; William Cooper 
Procter, vice-president; Frank R. Ellis, secretary ; 
C, H. Rembold, treasurer. The directors, beside 
those just mentioned, are Julius Fleischman, Louis 
J. Hauck, J. G. Schmidlapp, A. Clifford Shinkle, 
Charles P. Taft, Frank B. Wiborg. 


terpreter. 
scription at this time. 


Among the out of town visitors, aside from the 
writers on the music papers, were Raymond O'Neill, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Professor McLane, of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Ella May Smith, of Columbus, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. Rene Devries, of Chicago; Mr. Urchs, of 
the Steinway house; Mr. Adams, of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, etc. 


The “Adventures in a Perambulator,” by Carpen- 
ter, was to have been played on Saturday afternoon, 
but owing to lack of time for rehearsal, Tschaikow- 


sky’s “Romeo and Juliet” was done instead. The 


only other omission from the programs as an- 
nounced in advance was the substitution of the num- 
ber by Mr. Whitehill (Saturday afternoon) for the 
four Beethoven songs which Mme. Schumann-Heink 
would have sung. They were orchestrated for her 
by Dr. Kunwald, and the text translations were 
made by Maria Longworth Storer. 


Alfred Martzel, trainer of the children’s chorus, 
was presented by them with a speech and a traveling 
bag (no untoward allusion intended) during the in- 
termission between Parts II and III of “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade.” 


About $11,000 profit was realized on the Festival. 
Previous to the event the treasury contained a sink- 
ing fund of $61,000, accumulated since 1908. 


Mrs. Charles P. Taft, president of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, was delighted with the show- 
ing made by that organization. So was every one 
else. 


Arthur Middleton and Clarence Whitehill were 
alluded to in one of the local dailies as “the corn 
belt boys,” because they were born in a region where 
that toothsome vegetable is raised. 


The embrace of Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Frank van der Stucken, in the artist room after the 
Beethoven “Missa Solennis,” was Nibelungian. 


The two had not met for many years. 


“I know why these Festivals are held biennially,” 
said an unfeeling merchant after the “Missa” and 
the ninth symphony ; “it takes two years to get over 
the effects of this concert.” We asked the wife of 
a prominent manufacturer how she liked the same 
concert. “Not at all,” she replied honestly; “I'd 
rather be at a moving picture show.” 


A visit to the Conservatory of Music found Ber- 
tha Bauer and her host of teachers and pupils as 
busy as a beehive. The flowers that bloom in the 
spring framed the conservatory prettily. We were 
fortunate enough to hear Dr. Fery Lulek in a quar- 
ter of an hour of song. He has a splendid baritone 
voice and is an interpreter of distinct gifts. He did 
one very individual number called “Der Stein- 
klopfer,” by Wilhelm Kienzl. The same text was 
set by Richard Strauss. 


In B. L. T.’s incessantly sparkling “Line o’ Type 
or Two” column in the Chicago Daily Tribune we 
found the following letters, which helped to cheer 
the lonely five minutes which hospitable Cincinnati 
allowed us to suffer in five days: 

Sir: It is late in the season, but a few specialists may 
like to know that Ornstein and Schoenberg have gone into 
the hat-framing business on Lake street. F, M. B. 

Sid: Last Saturday I went to hear “The Messiah.” I 
noticed when it came to the chorus everybody stood up. 
The man next to me said it was the seventh inning of 
oratorio. HH. F. 


Alice Longworth, daughter of Theodore Roose- 
velt, was a regular attendant at the Festival concerts. 


The Cincinnati Orchestra will play in New York 
and Boston next season, 


During one of the rehearsals for the Beethoven 
Mass, a soprano spoke audibly to her neighbor. Dr. 
Kunwald stopped conducting. “How can you find 
it in your heart to talk during such music ?” he asked 
the offender ; “I feel like praying when I lead it.” 


The social intermissions of half an hour at every 
concert were very popular. During one of them a 
layman said to us: “Isn’t it funny how oratorio 
texts deceive when they are read in the program 
book? Often there are two or three printed lines, 
but the composer suddenly makes a fugue of them 
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and it takes ten minutes to sing it. An oratorio 


never is over till it is finished, is it?” 





His double, or Walter David, of David & Foster, 
was glimpsed for a moment at the Hotel Sinton. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink is much worried at the 
conduct of her oldest son, who went to Europe on a 
neutral steamer as a stoker and now is serving as an 
assistant officer in a German U-boat. 





Some of the singers acquired oratorio delivery in 
their daily speech and told how they had “walk-ed” 
for exercise and “enjoy-ed” the fresh air. 





Lawrence Maxwell, president of the Festival As- 
sociation, was the author of the exceptionally well 
informed and well written program book. 





Walter Hinsheimer, music lover extraordinary, 
told us that it was his belief no printed Festival pro- 
gram ever had been changed in forty-one years 
until this May. 





Mr. and Mrs, Charles P. Taft graciously reintro- 
duced us at their home picture gallery to those very 
promising painters, Hals, Rembrandt, Goya, Turner, 
Van Dyck, Gainsborough, Corot, Troyon, Isabey, 
etc. It is worth a trip to Cincinnati to see the 
Gainsborough “Tompkinson Boys” and the Van 
Dyck “Paola Adorno.” The Taft collections of 
china, jeweled snuff boxes, crystals and vases are 
hardly less remarkable than the paintings which 
adorn every room of the fine old home, built in 1825 
and patterned after the White House in Washing- 
ton. Mr. and Mrs. Devries shared in our barely re- 
pressed kleptomaniacal impulses as we viewed the 
priceless art treasures, 





Tecla Vigna, the vocal pedagogue, reports her stu- 
dio crowded and prosperous. It always is a pleas- 
ure to come into contact with the breezy, cheery, 
primed-to-the-minute Vigna personality. 





Why do double bass players nearly always look 
like funeral directors and professional pall bearers? 





Arnold J. Gantvoort, manager, and Edward F. 
Delaney, assistant manager, of the College of Music, 
were in the throes of preparation for the Springer 
Operatic Festival, which is imminent at the institu- 
tion this week. The performances are given en- 
tirely by students of the College and have been 
praised highly by competent critics in the past. Such 
an enterprise easily could form a workable nucleus 
when Cincinnati gets ready for its own permanent 
opera company. Mr. Gantvoort has compiled a very 
interesting booklet showing the positions now occu- 
pied by former students of the College, which was 
founded in 1878. Among the names we notice Ken- 
neth Bradley, Herman Hans Wetzler, W. H. B. 
Barnes, Herman Kaeuper, Mary Venable, Clarence 
Adler, Zay Rector Beavitt, Mary Hissem de Moss, 
Helen von Doenhoff, Rita Elandi, Charles C. Wash- 
brun, Rose Shay, S. Wm. Brady, Carl M. Gantvoort, 
Marcus Kellerman, Corinne Moore Lawson, Robert 
Hosea, Cyrena van Gordon, Alma Beck, Anna Bus- 
sert, Gisela Weber, Madge Wickham, Max Bendix, 
Theodore Spiering, Florence Hardeman, Carl Hau- 
ser, Michael Banner, Otto Miessner, Alfred Hart- 
zell. That is a list which some of the old Eastern 
institutions, like the New England Conservatory and 
the Peabody Institute, cannot begin to equal. 





Mrs. C. R. Holmes, former president of the Cin’ti 
Orchestra, has recovered from her long illness and 
was a welcome visitor at the Festival concerts. She 
entertained several musical persons at supper at the 
Sinton and told us that she thinks the present one 
the best Festival the city ever has had. 





Dr. Kunwald was in Bavaria last summer and 
asked Richard Strauss for the privilege of the 
“Alpine” premiére in America. The composer, a 


famous business man, answered: “That is a thing 
not to be decided offhand. It is likely that I shall 
have to give previous consideration to New York, 
Boston or Chicago.” Now, as the impish god of 
chance will have it, the premiére fell to Cincinnati 
after all, with Philadelphia a close second. 





Composers Stillman-Kelley, Saar, C. F. Carlson, 
and Tirindelli were surrounded by groups of admir- 
ers in the lobby. 





For the benefit of Mme. Schumann-Heink, the 
Hotel Sinton orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt” whenever the great song- 
stress was in the dining room. 





It took the Philadelphia Orchestra forty-seven 
minutes to play the “Alpine.” We timed the Cin’ti 
Orchestra in forty-six. 





Some of the soloists at the Cincinnati May Fes- 
tivals since 1873: Annie Louise Cary, Myron W. 
Whitney, Eugenie Pappenheim, G. Tagliapietra, 
Amy Sherwin, Italo Campanini, Mme. Materna, 
Georg Henschel, Christine Nilsson, Emma _ Juch, 
Max Heinrich, Lilli Lehmann, Paul Kalisch, Clem- 
entine de Vere, Edward Lloyd, Andreas Dippel, 
Emma Eames, Antoinette Trebelli, Ben Davies, Lil- 
lian Nordica, Katerina Klafsky, George Hamlin, 
David Bispham, Marcella Sembrich, Johanna Gad- 
ski, Herbert Witherspoon, Emmy Destinn, Alessan- 
dro Bonci, Riccardo Martin, Alma Gluck, Pasquale 
Amato, Henri Scott, Christine Miller. 





Mme. Fremstad believes in American schooling 
but European experience, as far as opera is con- 
cerned. “There are no operatic opportunities here 
for the American singers,” she explained to us, “‘be- 
cause they have no chance to acquire routine in this 
country. This is not a new statement, but one 
which should be repeated often as a warning. The 
American girl is too anxious to rush half baked into 
the big operatic roles. Her disillusionment often 
takes place too late to save much heartburning and 
many wasted years.” Mme. Fremstad promised to 
send us the rest of this interview from her summer 
camp in Maine. 





Grace G, Gardner’s vocal studio was visited by 
invitation, and the amiable instructor told us much 
of interest. She studied abroad, in Italy, Germany 
and England, did a great deal of singing in Europe, 
and three years ago settled in Cincinnati, where she 
has gathered around herself an extensive and grow- 
ing class. Miss Gardner regards as her specialties 
voice placement and development, diction, the res- 
toration of broken and worn voices, and thorough 
training for concert, opera, oratorio, church, etc., 
in French, Italian, German and English. The best 
known of the Gardner pupils is Lucile Lawrence, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who will take the soprano 
part in the New York open air performance of 
Verdi’s “Requiem” next month. Miss Gardner’s 
Cincinnati studio is a young recital hall in size. 





Foregoing are the festive themes. In the sub- 
title of the caption of this department we promised 
also themes faddaceous. For the life of us we 
cannot find such a word as “faddaceous” in the dic- 
tionary, and, as we do not know what it means, this 
piece of writing necessarily must come to a stop. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——@——— 
LA SCALA SEASON 





The final performance of the season at La Scala 
took place on Sunday, March 5, the program being 
made up of César Franck’s oratorio, “The Beati- 
tudes,” directed by Marinuzzi; “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” directed by Mascagni, and the second part of 
the ballet “Excelsior.” 

La Scala season began on December 26. There 


were seventy seven performances, including fourteen 


matinees, divided as follows: “Barber of Seville,” 
fourteen; “Aida,” nine; “Isabeau,” five; “André 
Chenier,” six; “Bohéme,” eight; “Prince Igor,” 
seven; “Francesca da Rimini,” eight; “Battle of. 
Legnano,” five; “Manon,” eight; “Cavalleria,” two. 
César Franck’s oratorio, “The Beatitudes,” was 
sung twice. The ballet of the season, “Excelsior,” 
was presented twenty-two times. Further, there 
was a special French-Italian performance of scenes 
from “Iris,” “Manon,” “Samson and Delilah,” and 
“Rigoletto.” 

The repertoire of the season as originally an- 
nounced by the management was presented in full, 
except that “Martha” was omitted and “Cavalleria” 
given in its place. Notwithstanding war conditions 
in Europe it is understood that the management did 
not lose any money on the season, though. the credit 
balance will be a very small one. 

ee ee a 


DAILY NEWSPAPER IN MUSIC 





There are Rip Van Winkles in Cincinnati. 
Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony was given its first 
American performance there on April 27 and a full 
account of it and also of the second performance 
of the symphony in Philadelphia on April 28 ap- 
peared in last week’s Musica Courter. But last 
Thursday, May 4, one of those Cincinnati Rip \'an 
Winkles woke up and sent the following dispatch 
under that date, which was calmly printed in the 
New York Evening Mail the same evening: 

“Richard Strauss’ new ‘Alpine’ symphony, one of 
the most important novelties of the present season 
abroad, will have its American premier here today 
as part of the Cincinnati May Festival, under the 
direction of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conducting the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.” 


FAREWELL TO “FAIRYLAND” 





In the Los Angeles Herald of recent date is this 
item: “The scenery used in the opera ‘Fairyland’ 
last year was today sold at auction by the super- 
visors for $450. Fred W. Blanchard, representing 
a motion picture company, was the purchaser, The 
scenery for this opera, which was one of the enter- 
tainment features last year, cost more than $4,000.” 

It will be remembered that “Fairyland” was the 
opera which won the $10,000 prize given by the 
N. F. M. C. and the city of Los Angeles. At the 
time of the premiére, the Musica Courier, never 
wrong in its operatic estimates and prophecies, pre- 
dicted the very early demise of “Fairyland” owing 
to its abstruse libretto and its uninspired and labori- 
ous music. 

a oT 

The Springfield, Mass., annual music festival, 
May 4, 5, 6, passed off brilliantly, but owing to a 
mishap to the Musicat Courier representative, who 
was present, no account of the concerts can be pub- 
lished in these columns until next week. “Elijah,” 
“Fair Ellen,” “La Vita Nuova” and excerpts from 
various other choral works were given, in addition 
to orchestral music done by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. Among the 
soloists were Margarete Matzenauer, Marie Sunde- 
lius, Marion Green, Evan Williams, Harold Bauer, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Reinald Werrenrath and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli. 


? 





In line with what the Musicat Courter has been 
preaching to the daily newspapers throughout the 
country, regarding their manner of handling musi- 
cal matters, was one of Governor Whitman’s open- 
ing sentences at the recent dinner here of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. He 
said: “Newspapers, instead of always giving their 
readers what they wanted, should train their read- 
ers to want the big and better things above the mean 


and petty.” 
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BOSTON COMPOSERS’ CLUB TO HEAR 
AND DISCUSS NEW WORKS OF LOCAL ORIGIN 


New Organization Also Will Present at Public Meetings the More Important Output of 
American Composers—Handel and Haydn Society’s Eight Hundredth 
Concert—Sonata Played in Manuscript 


aL Symphony Chambers, } 
M 


Boston, Mass., May 7, 1916 

An interesting announcement 1s that concerning the re- 
cent organization of the Boston Composers’ Club, the prin- 
cipal purpose of which is to institute a series of monthly 
meetings for the audition and discussion of new works of 
local origin. The officers and present members of the club, 
including many names of national import, are as follows: 
George Chadwick, president; Charles Martin Loeffler, vice- 
president; Percy Lee Atherton, secretary; Henry F, Gil- 
bert, treasurer; Arthur Foote, Carl Engel, Wallace Good- 
rich, F. S. Converse, William R. Spaulding, W. C. Heilman, 
Edward B. Hill, Arthur Shepherd and Clayton Johns. It 
is the intention of the club to hold public meetings from 
time to time, at which the more important works of Amer- 
ican composers will be presented. 


Handel and Haydn 


“Judas Maccabaeus” Sung by 
Society 


The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, gave a performance of Handel's “Judas Macca- 
baus” on the evening of April 23, in Symphony Hall. The 
soloists were Marie Kaiser, soprano; Edith B. Whitcomb, 
soprano; Edith Woodcock, contralto; Morgan 
Kingston, tenor, and Frederick Martin, bass. The Boston 
H, G. Tucker was the organist. 


Drescott 


Festival Orchestra assisted. 
This was the.eight hundredth concert of the society, which 
is at present in its one hundred and first season. Handel’s 
work was performed previously by the society in 1847 and 
in 1865. 

The performance was meritorious. The chorus, under 
Emil Mollenhauer, sang with excellent spirit and great 
volume. The soloists were all experienced and vocally 
well disposed, Mr. Kingston, as Judas, was especially 
effective, singing music which fell to him with great beauty 
of voice, vigor and dramatic intensity. The audience was 
large and very enthusiastic. 

The Final Symphony Programs 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its twenty-third 
pair of concerts in Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, April 28 and 29. The program was 
Overture to “The Betrothed of the Czar,” 
Shanter,” 


as follows: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; symphonic poem, “Tam 0’ 
George W. Chadwick; symphonic poem, after Nietzsche, 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” Richard Strauss. 

Mr. Chadwick conducted his work, which was performed 
here for the first time. The music is as humorous and as 
fantastical as Burns’ well known poem, in which it found 
The various themes are well developed and 
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the instrumental effects excellent. It is one of the most in- 
teresting of Mr. Chadwick’s compositions, and was played 
superbly. YM 

The final concerts of the orchestrd‘were given on the 
afternoon and evening of May 5 and 6.» The program was 
as follows: Symphony, after Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” 
Liszt; prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” funeral music from 
“Dusk of the Gods” and prelude to “Parsifal,” Wagner. 
A female chorus from the Musical Art Club assisted in the 
performance of the symphony. 


William Gustafson Sings at Farewell Party 


Willard Flint, the 
teacher, gave a small party at his studios on the evening of 
April 27, in honor of his pupil, William Gustafson, the 
young Swedish bass. The affair was occasioned by Mr. 
Gustafson’s departure for New York City, where he has 
accepted the tenor position at the Reformed Church of 
Harlem, succeeding Wilfred Glenn. 

The pleasure of the evening was greatly enhanced by a 
program sung by Mr. Gustafson, which included Gomes’ 
aria, “Di Sposo di Padre,” from “Salvator Rosa,” and 
groups of German, Swedish and American songs. His 
voice is a rich bass, virile in quality and of unusual range. 
He is an excellent singer, for whom one may well predict 
a career of high attainment. In him Mr, Flint has a pupil 
whose every performance is a tribute to his instruction. 


eminent Boston bass and_ vocal 


Mr. Gustafson will be greatly missed in local music 
circles, as both his ability and personality have won him 
a prominent place in the ranks of church and concert 
singers. 


First Performance of Richard Platt’s B Minor Sonata 


Harrison Keller, violinist, and Stewart Wille, pianist, 
gave an interesting joint recital on the evening of May 1 
in Steinert Hall. The program was varied and well bal- 
anced, Of particular importance was the B minor sonata 
of Richa:d Platt, which was performed from manuscript 
for the first time. It is a work of exceptional merit and 
was played with becoming virtuosity. Mr. Platt is well 
known throughout New England as a composer, pianist and 
teacher of the first order. 

In addition to the Platt sonata, Mr. Wille played a group 
of pieces from Scriabine, Korngold and Chopin, and Mr. 
Keller, selections from Couperin-Kreisler, Novacek, 
Chopin-Auer and Pugnani-Kreisler, Frank’s sonata in A 
major concluded the program. 

Both Mr. Wille and Mr. Keller are excellent musicians, 
and their performances, singly and in ensemble, were ap- 
preciated by a large audience. 


A Joint Recital of High Order 


George Harris, tenor, and Herman Sandby, cellist, gave 
a joint recital of a high order on the evening of April 24 
in Jordan Hall. Ethel Cave Cole was the accompanist. 
Mr. Harris sang these songs: “Am Meer,” “Du Bist die 
Ruh,” “Dass Sie Hier’ Gewescn” and “Lachen und 
Weinen,” Schubert; “Over the Steppe,” Gretschaninoff ; 
“The Sea,” Borodine; “Memories” and “Believe Me Not,” 
Rachmaninoff; “Under the Balcony,” “Wild Geese” and 
‘The Ship Starting,” Sandby. The selections of Mr. 
Sandby were as follows: Sonata X, Valentini; rococo va- 
riations, Tschaikowsky; adagio, Schumann; “Indian La- 
ment,” Dvorak; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; “Elverhoj” and 
“Roselil,” Danish folksongs, Sandby. Encores were added 
by each artist. 

The work of Mr. Harris is well known here. He was 
in excellent voice and sang with his accustomed eloquence 
and musicianship. The Russian group was especially ef- 
fective. 

This was Mr. Sandby’s first local appearance. He is a 
musician of ability and a player of striking resourceful- 
ness. His tone is mellifluous and variously expressive. 
The sonata was performed with classic purity and techni- 
cal mastery. In the shorter pieces his tone was vital and 
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alluring. The two Danish folksongs were excellently ar- 
ranged for his instrument. 
Mary Tracy Pleases in Song Recital 

Mary Tracy, soprano and artist-pupil of Theodore 
Schroeder, gave an interesting recital on the evening of 
May 5 in Steinert Hall, at which she was assisted by Rae 
Kilmer, harpist, and Charles de Mailly, flutist. Margaret 
Gorham Glaser was the accompanist. 

Miss Tracy sang a varied program from old and new 
sources. She revealed a voice of pleasing quality and ade- 
quate range. She was both artistic and versatile in her in- 
terpretations. Miss Kilmer and Mr. de Mailly each con- 
tributed a solo number, and Miss Tracy sang one group 
of three songs to harp accompaniment and one selection 
with a flute obligato. The recital in its entirety gave un- 
usual pleasure to a large audience, 


“The Swan and the Skylark” Sung at Fitchburg 

An interesting and artistic performance of Goring- 
Thomas’ “The Swan and the Skylark” was given by the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, Nelson P. Coffin, director, on 
the evening of April 27 in Fitchburg City Hall. The solo- 
ists were Katherine Ricker, contralto; Jewel Robb, so- 
prano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, hari- 
tone. Miss Ricker is a prominent Boston singer. Miss 
Robb is an artist-pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, Boston’s vet- 
eran vocal teacher. 

Myrna Sharlow Again Visits Boston 

Myrna Sharlow, the young prima donna soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who tilled eleven engagements 
in and around Boston during the first two weeks in March, 
visited the city for a few days last week, during which 
time she appeared in concert at Lowell and Melrose. Af- 
ter a brief Western trip, Miss Sharlow will repair to her 
summer home at Harrison, Me., stopping en route at St. 
Louis, Louisville and Boston. 


Guy Maier Plays at Fall River Musicale 

The Fall River Musical Club gave its final musicale of 
the season at the Andrews studio on the afternoon of May 
2. Guy Maier, the distinguished Boston pianist, was the 
principal artist of the occasion, being assisted by Mrs. 
William Marshall, contralto, and Antoinette Pelletier, pian- 
ist, both of Fall River. Miss Pelletier is a pupil of Mr. 
Maier. 

The selections in Mr. Maier’s first group were the com- 
positions of two of his younger pupils—‘*A Dream,” by 
Hallet and a prelude by Lindergreen, the former eight 
years of age and the latter twelve. Both of these boys 
evince remarkable talent in composition, and their pieces 
would do credit to more mature workmanship. The inter- 
est of the performances was enhanced by Mr. Maier’s 
prefatory remarks concerning the boys and their work. 

Mr. Maier also gave an interesting ang musicianly ren- 
dition of Brahms’ twenty-five variations and fugue on a 
theme by Handel, performing as encores Weber’s “Per- 
petual Motion” and Chopin’s etude in C sharp minor. In 
addition to profuse applause, the members of the club 
expressed their appreciation of Mr. Maier’s playing by a 
rising vote at the conclusion of the program. 

Miss Pelletier’s contribution to the musicale consisted of 
Brahms’ intermezzi, op. 117 and 119. Mrs. Marshall sang 
selections from Franz, Mozart and Schumann. 


Cambridge Recital by Heinrich Gebhard 


Heinrich Gebhard, the noted pianist, gave a recital at 
Paine Hall, Harvard, on the evening of April 27. His 
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program;-was well balanced and interesting, including 
works by Franck, Debussy, Ravel, Aleniz, Engel, Bartok, 
Schoenberg, Ornstein, Chopin and Schulz-Evler. The per- 
formance was one of many excellencies, Mr. Gebhard’s 
work being thoroughly appreciated by’ the representative 
audience. 
‘ Concert of Harvard Alumni Chorus 

The Harvard Alumni Chorus, Chalmers Clifton, director, 
gavé a concert at the Harvard Club, of Boston, on the 
afternoon of April 30. The soloists were Abbie Conley, 
contralto; George E. Hills, tenor, and W. Lynnwood Far- 
nam, organ. ‘Howard Goding and Harris S. Shaw were the 
accompanists. There was a capacity audience. 

In the choral numbers the organization displayed under 
Mr. Clifton’s able direction a well balanced vocalism and 
excellent ensemble. These pieces were sung: “Ecce Jam 
Noctis,” Chadwick; minstrel song, De la Hale (1240) ; 
Bedouin song, Foote; Finnish lullaby, Palmgren; “Fare- 
well to Minka,” Russian folksong; “March of the Pioneers,” 
Converse; hymn, Beethoven; prayer of thanksgiving, 
Dutch folksong. Mr. Farnam played Gigout’s minuetto in 
B minor and “Fiat Lux,” by Dubois. Mr. Hills sang 
Lohengrin’s declaration. 

Especially interesting were the contributions of Miss 
Conley, which included Brahms’ rhapsody, op. 53, from 
Goethe's “Winter Journey in the Harz,” and these songs: 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” Quilter; “Way Down 
South,” Homer; “Beau Soir,” Debussy, and “Lamente 
Provencal,” Paladihle. Miss Conley’s voice is of charm- 
ing quality and ample range. She sings with musicianly 
expression and intelligence. Her numbers evoked sincere 
appreciation. 


Another Shakespearean Celebration 


Maud Scheerer, the well known Shakespearean reader, 
is co-operating with Frank Stanley Tower in arrangements 
for an open-air pageant of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” to be given on the North Shore, near the 
Phillips Beach station, on the evenings of June 16 and 17. 
The performance is to take place under the auspices of the 
various women’s clubs of Lynn and the North Shore. 
There will be a cast of 200 and a large orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. Tower. 


Plymouth Choral Society Sings Two Cantatas 


The Plymouth Choral Society, Charles B. Stevens, 
director, gave the eighteenth concert of its ninth season on 
the evening of April 28, in Plymouth High School. Two 
canatas were presented, “The Swan and the Skylark,” by 
Arthur Goring-Thomas, and “In Music’s Praise,” by Henry 
K. Hadley. The soloists were Alice Radcliffe, soprano; 
Marcia Brown Davenport, contralto; George E. Rasely, 
tenor, and Herbert Wellington Smith, bass. G. Herbert 
Clarke, violinist, and Alice Brown Hall, pianist, assisted. 

The concert was one of the most interesting of the cur- 
rent series. The chorus has developed an excellent en- 
semble under the direction of Mr. Stevens, and its per- 
formance was in entire harmony with the splendid work 
of the soloists. 

In addition to the cantatas, Messrs. Rasely and Smith 
sang a duet from Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino.” Mr. 
Rasely also sang Clay’s “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” 
and Mr. Smith, Margetson’s “Tommy Lad.” There was a 
large audience. 


Prominent Quartet Sings “Elijah” at Lexington 


An especially interesting performance of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, “Elijah,” was that given on the evening of April 
27 in Lexington Town Hall, under the auspices of the 
Choir Guild of the Lexington First Baptist Church, 
Clarence E. Briggs, director. The quartet of prominent 
singers included Laura’ Littlefield, soprano; Florence Jep- 
person, contralto; George E, Rasely, tenor, and Earl Cart- 
wright, baritone. There was a chorus of 100 voices, as- 
sisted by the Bostonian Male Quartet. The orchestra was 
composed of players from the Boston Festival Orchestra. 
Frank H. Luker was the accompanist. 

The performance was of the highest excellence. All of 
the quartet are weil known throughout New England, 
though Mr. Cartwright has made New York his head- 
quarters for the past year or more. There was a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Miss Barrows Soloist at Providence Benefit 


An enjoyable concert, for the benefit of the fatherless 
children of France, was given by the Monday Morning 
Musical Club, of Providence, Mrs. Harold J. Gross, presi- 
dent, on the evening of May 2, in Memorial Hall, Provi- 
dence. The program was interesting and varied, including 
vocal, instrumental and ensemble numbers. The principal 
soloists were Harriot Eudora Barrows, the well known 
soprano and vocal teacher, and one of her artist-pupils, 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, the contralto. Gene Ware was the 
accompanist. 

Miss Barrows rendered a group of choice selections, in- 
cluding Leurance’s “Indian Love Song” and Pesse’s 


“Chanson Revee.” Her performances were, as usual, ar- 


= 
tistic and musicianly. Mme. Fournier also contributed an 
interesting group, of which Harriot Ware’s “Hindoo Slum- 
ber Song” was perhaps the outstanding number. Both 
soloists were accorded an ovation by the large audience 
present. 


A Concert by Eminent Swedish Artists 


Among the most interesting of the benefit concerts of 
the season was that given under the auspices of the 
Swedish Charitable Society of Greater Boston, on the 
evening of April 29, in Tremont Temple. The concert was 
dedicated to the old home fund of the society, and an im- 
mense audience bore witness to the worthiness of the cause. 
Dr. Gustaf Sundelius directed the performance, and Mary 
Wells Capewell was the accompanist. 

The participants were all of Swedish nativity, including 
the famous soprano, Marie Sundelius; the celebrated harp- 
ist, Astrid Yden, who made her American debut this 
season; William Gustafson, the popular Boston bass, who 
recently removed to New York City; Jennie Lindh, the 
organist ; Florence Johnson, the pianist, and a mixed chorus 
from the Swedish churches and singing societies of Boston. 
The program was one of much variety and high artistic 
worth, while the enthusiasm of the audience, including a 
great majority of Swedes, was an inspiration in itself. 


Chopin Recital by Harold Bauer 


As a fitting climax to the sequence of piano recitals that 
this season has witnessed was the all-Chopin program per- 
formed by Harold Bauer on the afternoon of April 29 in 
Jordan Hall. It is a test of any pianist to devote an en- 
tire evening to one composer, and an especial test when 
that composer chances to be Chopin. Only a virtuoso of 
the first order can successfully cope with the demands of 
such a program, but Mr. Bauer’s daring was more than 
warranted by his splendid performances, notable alike for 
their mastery of nuances and marvelous gradations of tone 
color. His audience was large and enthusiastic. 


Soprano and Guitarist in Joint Concert 


A novel and entertaining recital was given in Steinert 
Hall on the afternoon of April 25 by Marion Clark, so- 
prano, and Miguel Llobet, guitarist, under the auspices of 
the Music League of America. Miss Clark sang the fol- 
lowing songs: “Passing Bye,” Purcell; “Mary of Allen- 
dale,” Hood; “Jardin d’Amour” and “Entrez la Belle en 
Vigne,” Old French; “Wehe so Willst du” and “Bot- 
schaft,” Brahms; “Zueignung,” Strauss; “Spleen,” Pol- 
dowski; “Papillons,” Chausson; “The Blue Bell,” Mac- 
Dowell; “Song of the Blackbird,” Quilter. Mr. Llobet 
played these pieces: Menuet, Sor; caprice Arabe, Tar- 
rega; etude, Coste; “Danse Espagnole,” Granados; bour- 
ree, Bach; fantaisie espagnole, Tarrega. Richard Epstein 
was the accompanist. 

Both Miss Clark and Mr. Llobet appeared in Boston for 
the first time, and their success was conspicuous. The 
former is an interesting singer, gifted with a fresh and 
agreeably toned voice, which she uses with much intelli- 
Mr. Llobet is a master of his instrument, no less 
His technic is remarkable and his inter- 
The concert was a thor- 


gence. 
than a virtuoso. 
pretations of the highest order. 
oughly enjoyable affair. 


Martha Atwood Baker’s Interesting Recital 


Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, gave a delightful recital 
on the evening of April 28 in Steinert Hall. Emile Ferir, 
first viola of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted. 
Wells Weston was the accompanist. There was a large 
and appreciative audience. 

Mrs. Baker displayed excellent taste in selecting and 
putting together her program; it was one of the most in- 
teresting of the season. She sang these songs: “Intorno 
all’ idol mio,” Cesti; “Che fiero costume,” Legrenzi; “Un 
certo non so che,” Vivaldi; “Trepak” and “Chef d’Armee,” 
Moussorgsky; “Sous ta Fenetre,” Tschaikowsky; “The 
Islet,” Rachmaninoff; “Lecture du Soir,” Engel; “C'est 
mon Ami,” Crist; “La Cloche Felée,” Loeffler; “Her 
Songs” and “Song of the Slave Girl,” Colburn; “Fruhlings- 
morgen” and “Scheiden und Meiden,” Mahler; “Seitdem 
dein Aug’,” Strauss; “Zwei Mauschen” and “Ein Tanz- 
chen,” Reger; “Die Staat,” Palmgren. Mr. Ferir played 
two compositions of his own, “Reverie” and “Le Mene- 
brier,” as well as an obligato to the Loeffler number sung 
by Mrs. Baker. 

Mrs. Baker’s voice is a lyric soprano, flexible and of 
agreeable quality. Her singing is artistic and eminently 
pleasing. She is a skilled interpreter, genuinely emotional 
and expressive. Her enunciation, however, might well be 
improved, as she is now more adept in French and German 
selections than in English, though the program included 
only two of the latter. 

Mrs. Baker is to be commended for including a group 
by local composers. Loeffler’s “La Cloche Felée,” with 
viola obligato, was among the most delightful things that 
she did. Engel’s “Lecture du Soir” and Colburn’s “Song 
of the Slave Girl” were also well worth hearing. It is 


hoped that other singers will follow Mrs. Baker's exam- 
ple in this respect. 

Mr. Ferir’s excellent performances contributed much to 
the enjoyment of the evening. 


People’s Choral Union Sirgs Verdi's “Requiem” 


The nineteenth annual spring concert of the People’s 
Choral Union of Boston took place at Symphony Hall on 
the evening of April 30. Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” was 
performed. Owing to the illness of Frederick W. Wodell, 
the regular conductor, George S. Dunham, who directed 
the rehearsals, officiated at the concert. The soloists were 
Anita’ Rio, Henriette Wakefield, 
James Harrod, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, bass. Herman 
A. Shedd was organist, and Mildred Vinton, pianist. Mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra assisted. The 
audience was large. 

The performance was excellent, and the choral num- 
bers were sung with warmth and understanding. The 
soloists, without exception, were adequate to the demands 
of the work, singing with expression and authority, Mr. 
Dunham held both chorus and orchestra in perfect con- 
trol and revealed a mastery of text and style that neg- 
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lected none of the beauty and emotionalism of the music. 
He is a schooled conductor, and upon him, as well as 
upon the union, the performance reflected the highest 


credit. 
Final Concert of Russian Music Society 


The Russian Music Society, Nicola Oulukanoff, director, 
gave the fifth and final concert of its first season on the 
evening of May 2 in the Copley Theatre. The soloists 
were Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, and George Cope- 
land, pianist. There was a chorus of seventy members 
of the Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, conducted by Winfield H. Roope. Olin Downes made 
introductory remarks, dealing with the subject matter of 
the program. There was a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 

The composers represented on the program were Mous- 
sorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff and 
Stravinsky. Choral and solo numbers were alike excel- 
lent. The concert brought the first season of the society 
to an eminently successful close. Much may be expected 
in future seasons of this splendid organization that has 
been developed under the guidance of Mr. Oulukanoff. 

V. H. SrrickLanp. 





STANDARDIZATION IN THE 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Recognition of Music as Major Study a Radical Step— 
Private Music Study to Be Awarded Major Credits 
in High School Work 





The Musicat Courter of April 27 printed the exclusive 
news of the adoption by the New York Board of Educa- 
tion of a vote “to amend the high school general course 
by adding optional courses in music and by allowing out- 
side private music instruction, for which credits may be 
given toward graduation to a maximum of twenty-five 
points additional to music now reuired in the first and 


’ 


second years.” 
“The school authorities of Pittsburgh, Pa. have gone a 
step farther than the New York officials and voted to 
allow the election of music as one of the major studies 
in the high school course for which major credits will 
be granted—i. e., credits of equal value to those obtained 
through the successful study of any of what heretofore 
had been regarded as more important and solid subjects. 


The following is a reprint of a circular issued by Will 
Earhart, director of music in the Pittsburgh schools, and 
approved_by the superintendent of schools: 

A thorough examination of the “Progressive Series of piano les- 
sons” shows conclusively that it constitutes a text for finely corre- 
lated instruction in harmony and musical biography, history, form, 


esthetics and theory of technic. 
Such a liberal scope is amply sufficient to warrant allowing credits 


to high school pupils for its study when corresponding technical 


advancement 18 made. 
Therefore, all pupils in the Pittsburgh high schools who study the 


Progressive Series of piano lessons may, upon application to their 
principal, elect music as a major subject. 

In order to cbtain major credits, such pupils will be required to 
meet all the conditions and’ pass the various examinations outlined 
in the booklet, “Requirements for High School Credits on the Pro- 


gressive Series of Piano Lessons.” 
The foregoing regulation will be effective beginning September, 


1916, 

* Pupils not studying the Progressive Series will be eligible for 
credits in music under the requirements that have governed the 
granting of such credits in the past. 

This action of the Pittsburgh school authorities is of 
great importance-from several points of view. 

First, music is recognized for the first time as a major 
subject, ranking equally with the study of classics, mathe- 
matics, and so forth in a public school course, 

Second, the private music teacher is enabled also for 
the first time to have his work judged by a certain author- 
itative standard and the seal of approval officially set upon 
it, inasmuch as his pupils, when they successfully pass the 
examinations prescribed by the school authorities, will re- 
ceive exactly the same credits as for work done under the 
public school teachers. 

There are several other points, but the principal one of 
interest is the fact that so important a city as Pittsburgh 
officially recognizes music as a study for public school 
pupils of as much importance to them as any other. This 
is a very impressive first step toward the proper and uni- 
versal development of a general love for and understand- 
ing of music in America. 

The Art Publication Society of St. Louis, whose “Pro- 
gressive Series” has been adopted as the Pittsburgh 
standard, has a right to be proud of this recognition. 
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Adelaide Fischer Sings in Syracuse 





Under the auspices of the Salon Musical Club, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., Adelaide Fischer was heard in a song 
recital in that city on the evening of May 5. 

By special request Miss Fischer’s program was com- 
posed mainly of the same songs that she presented so 
successfully at her Aeolian Hall recital, New York, in 
January, where the chairman of the Syracuse Club 
first heard her. Such was the enthusiasm created by 
Miss Fischer’s delightful singing and engaging person- 
ality that three songs on the appended program, “Die 
Lotus Blume,” of Franz; “Pierrot,” by Rubner, and “I 
Came With a Song,” by La Forge, had to be repeated, 
and several encores added besides. These were her 
numbers: Old songs, “Estelle,” eighteenth century, 
“Paris est au Roi,” eighteenth century (Wekerlin); 
Old English, “Phillis Has Such Charming Graces,” 
“Polly Willis’; German songs, “Roselein, Roselein” 
(Schumann), “An der Linden” (A. Jensen), “Die Lotus 
Blume” (Geibel), (R. Franz), “Standchen” (Brahms); 
French songs, “Petites Roses” (Cesek), “Premiere 
Danse” (Massenet), “L’oiseau Bleu” (Dalcroze), “A 
toi’ (Bemberg); English songs, “The Robin Sings in 
the Apple Tree” (MacDowell), “Pierrot” (Dagmar de 
C, Rubner), “I Came With a Song” (La Forge), “Pat” 
(C. Linn Seiler), “Red, Red Rose” (Cottenet). 





Antoine de Vally Engaged for 
Canadian Shakespeare Celebration 
Antoine de Vally, the Belgian tenor, who has ap- 
peared with exceptional success on the opening night 
of each of the New Jersey festivals, Paterson, Newark 
and Jersey City, has been engaged to sing at the Shake- 
speare celebration to be given in Ottawa and in Mon- 
treal, Canada, May 15 to 19. The event is to be under 
the direction of John Cunliff and promises to be un- 
usually interesting. 





Harry Munro to Open New York 
Studio in Carnegie Hall 





Harry Munro, the popular baritone, will open a stu- 
dio in Carnegie Hall, New York, June 1. This artist 
is fast becoming known to the general musical public 
as a singer of very genuine gifts and thorough musi- 
cianship, 





Excellent Music at Hotel Belmont 





Maurice Wurms has just returned from Palm Beach 
with his orchestra, composed of fine players, and is at 
present musical director at the Hotel Belmont, New 
York City, where he gives delightful concerts daily. 
Mr. Wurms is also a composer. 
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NEWARK’S SECOND ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 





46,000 Persons, It Is Estimated, Attended the Six Performances Which Opened the City’s 250th Anniversary Celebration—Soloists 


Received Ovation, Chorus Work Was Superb and the Programs Delightful—Conductor C. Mortimer Wiske the ‘‘Lion of the Hour” 
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Newark, N. J., May 8, 1916. 

Another chapter—one filled with stirring incidents—was 
added this past week to Newark’s musical records. The 
climax of a long story was revealed to the public when 
the initial performance of Newark’s second annual Music 
Festival opened at the First Regiment Armory, last Mon- 
day night, marking the beginning also of the elaborate cere- 
monies offered in commemoration of the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of Newark (1666-1916). 

Newark has had many great events in its past history, 
but none so gigantic or inspiring as this. The festival last 
year was believed to have broken all previous records, both 
in attendance and in the programs offered. This year, how- 
ever, a still greater achievement was made possible through 
the tremendous success of last season’s concerts. 

While critics have differed somewhat in their comments 
on the programs themselves, all have agreed Newark’s sec- 
ond annual Music Festival was the most elaborate, best at- 
tended, and equally as interesting as any such affair they 
have ever attended. 

Whether or not there were mistakes, and how can any- 
thing be worth while without some faults, there is one 
fact most certain, and namely, that Newark’s second series 
of concerts proved important enough to attract New York’s 
best known critics, conductors and musicians, and the news- 
papers all over the country have found in it enough ma- 
terial of consequence to devote considerable space both to 
advance criticisms and to reviews of the concerts. Say 
what you will, Newark has made its beginning, gained its 
foothold, and our hats go off to this progressive New 
Jersey city. 


The Conductor 


America boasts of a large number of capable and dis- 
tinguished orchestral and choral conductors. But it would 
be interesting to know how many of them are capable of 
attending to both jobs at once and on a big scale. Also, 
there are too few who have the ability or care to give the 
time to the business interests of their organization. Of all 
the conductors I have ever heard of, there is not one so 
splendidly equipped for all branches of this work as is 
C. Mortimer Wiske, who has gained the remarkable repu- 
tation of being not only one of this country’s greatest 
chorus directors, but also one of its most proficient or- 
chestra leaders, and he is endowed with the business ability 
as well. His unusual skill was tried last Thursday night, 
when he produced the Berlioz “Requiem” with his gigantic 
chorus of 2,500 or more singers and orchestra of 150 men, 
including four brass bands, It was necessary for him to 
direct all of these separate bodies at the same time, and 
it was a work which few men would have dared to attempt. 
Mr. Wiske’s thorough training as assistant conductor with 
the late Theodore Thomas had prepared him for such a 
task as this, aud to see him directing the various sections 
of singers in their intricate parts, guiding the strings 
through most difficult passages and at the same time con- 
trolling the four different bands of brass stationed on op- 
posite sides of the huge stage, was enough to make the 











Concerts Both an Artistic and Financial Success— Notes 


severest of critics look on with great astonishment and 
wonder. Such a performance has never been witnessed 
before in this section of the country at least, and it would 
be a great accomplishment were it possible to repeat such 
a performance in other large cities. To him is due the 
credit to a very large extent for the success not only of 
these New Jersey festivals, but also the high standard of 
the orchestral and choral music which, in these modern 
times, has become a matter of record. 


The Orchestra 


The work of the orchestra throughout the entire festival 
was such as to please the most critical. There were nu- 
merous occasions when the playing was especially fine, and 
there was not a selection from beginning to end which was 
not greeted with thunderous applause. As an orchestral 
conductor, Mr. Wiske showed unusual skill. His beat is 
firm and concise, and he gave each of the numbers a 
finished reading. There is a magnetism about this man 
which continually seems to reach out and grasp each of 
his associates, not only holding every bit of their attention, 
but also drawing them to him in such a way as to make 
them feel the same impulses and desires as he. This is true 
of the chorus also, and as every one who has ever worked 
under him knows, his facial expressions mean as much as 
do the movements of his baton. Mr..Wiske’s instructions 
to his singers have always been “Watch my face.” Every 
expression, every movement of the head, as well as every 
gesture of the hands, carries with it a significant meaning. 
To be able to follow him one must watch him closely, and 
this is not a difficult task, because one seems to do it in- 
stinctively. 

The fact that all of his singers as well as his orchestral 
men are particularly fond of him and admire his methods 
is proof enough that he has their combined support. This 
was demonstrated on many occasions to the delight of 
every one present. He conducted every number in a mas- 
terly fashion, brought out of his men just what he wanted, 
and the effect was as one big instrument played by a master 
artist. 

There were several orchestral numbers which aroused 
much enthusiasm. To the writer at least one of the best 
of all was “A Southern Fantasie,” by William Henry 
Humiston. Also played well were the four numbers which 


made up the Ballet Music of Burgmen’s “La Roman de 
Pierrot et de Pierrette.” 

Many in the audiences have been heard to remark that 
such an orchestra as this with such an able leader ought 
to become a permanent fixture in this city. It is not im 
possible nor improbable that, some time in the not far dis- 
tant future, such an orchestra may be established to give 
frequent performances, and surely the public showed by 
its enthusiasm that there were many present who would 
be willing to support such an organization. As was 
demonstrated, these people were all real music lovers, and 
to the writer there seems to be no doubt that a series of 
eight or ten concerts would be just as well attended as one 
or two. Anyway, Newark offers great opportunities to 
such a man as this who might be willing to undertake a 
worthy work of this kind. 


The Chorus 


What would a festival be without its chorus—the most 
important part of the entire ser:es of concerts. 

Too little credit is given the body of singers whose ef- 
forts can “make or break” a festival. Both the artistic and 
financial success of the whole affair rests upon the work 
of these choristers. If they have been carefully trained 
and rehearsed, they can reflect great credit on themselves, 
on their conductor and on the association of which they 
are a part. By their combined efforts they can fill an 
auditorium or empty it. 

It was a year ago last fall that the first steps were 
taken to organize a local festival chorus. As every one 
knows, and as was demonstrated at Newark’s first series 
of festival concerts, the work of last year’s large choir of 
voices was remarkably fine. Then, however, the works 
studied and produced were popular ones, not especially 
difficult to learn. 

This year Conductor Wiske, in his belief that the work 
of the chorus should be made educational and of real 
musical value to the students, adopted choral numbers 
much more difficult and in fact such as even the finished 
artist would not attempt to sing without lots of careful 
preparation. 

For this reason the work of the chorus this year was 
especially gratifying and deserving of even greater credit 
Such works as the Berlioz “Requiem,” sung in the Con 
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tinental Latin, and the three new prize cantatas, each full of 


quaint and perplexing harmonies, are of the sort old and 


experienced choruses only would ordinarily attempt to pro- 
duce. Conductor Wiske had his hands full, it must be 
admitted, but that he accomplished his purpose one can- 
not deny and all the more credit is due him for his effort 
to make the year’s training of literal value to the mem- 
bers as well as entertaining to the audiences which as- 
sembled this past week to listen, 
choral work was most creditable and 
The soprano, alto and the male 
contributed their toward making the 
tremendous success that it was. It might be 
first number on the opening program was 
have was neither the 
the conductor, What few mis- 
were more than made up for 
“The Miracle of Time” was a work too difficult 
for any chorus to produce, other than one of long, long 
years’ experience. It was chosen by the judges as the 
third prize winner in the American cantata contest and had 
However, the composer himself admitted 


Throughout, the 
deserving of much praise 
sections all part 
festiva] the 
said that the 
not all 
fault of 


takes 


that it might been, but it 
the chorus, nor 
wci¢ observed then 


later. 


to be produced 
it was a work which ought never to have been submitted 
in a contest of this kind nor attempted by a chorus other 
than one prepared to devote al] of the time to the study 
of it; the orchestration, too, is most difficult, and calls for 
nearly every kind of instrument one could possibly think 
of. Notwithstanding all these objections, the chorus sang 
nobly, the members acquitting themselves in splendid fash- 
tenor soloist aroused the disgust of 
when he attempted to dictate publicly to the 
conductor how and when he should sing. Such actions 
will never be tolerated by any conductor and the sooner 
for him, 


but a cons:derable part 


ion, Of course, the 


every one 


this singer realizes this the better 

Perhaps many did not know it, 
of the tenor solo was sung by Conductor Wiske himself, 
who saved a serious situation by being equipped with a 
adaptable to all parts and conditions, All 


fle xible voice, 


the more credit for the conductor. 
It must be stated here, however, that neither Mr. Wiske 


the festival management was responsible for the en- 


BEFORE AND AFTER, 
(1) C. Mortimer Wiske in front of Mrs. Wiske, talking to some of the orchestra men; (2) The crowd buying tickets, this picture 


showing the line one block away and reaching around into Central avenue; (3) 
i ) Bamberger’s Department Store decorated for the anniversary celebration; 


ore making his local debut; (7) After another rehearsal. 


Andrew Vose, all well known musicians; Gj 
the chorus rehearsal; (6) George Hamlin, be 


All of this, however, is referred to again in the report of 
the dinner which follows this festival review. 


New American Works 


Great interest was centered in the production of the 
three prize cantatas selected from among fourteen compo- 
sitions submitted in the New Jersey Tri-City Music Fes- 
tival contest held last spring. At that time it was decided 
by the three cities—Newark, Paterson and Jersey City— 
to offer a prize of $500 to the American composer who 
submitted the best choral work hased upon an American 
subject and arranged for mixed voices and orchestra. The 
prize was awarded to “Onowa,” by Franz C. Bornschein, 
of Baltimore, Md.; second honors went to Carl Busch, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and the third prize was awarded to W, 


SCHOOL CHILDREN’S CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA REHEARSING FOR TUESDAY NIGHT’S PROGRAM. 


Over 


gagement of this soloist. Frank Ormsby had been secured, 
but at the request of the composer Mr. de Vally was 
substituted, all arrangements, etc., having been made by 
Mr. Harling himself 

At the dinner of the Newark Musicians’ Club, held Sat- 
urday night, at which Mr. Wiske and Mr. Harling were 
both present, in addition to the large gathering of other 
musicians, Mr. Harling admitted publicly his mistake in 
suggesting Mr. de Vally’s name as soloist, and thus taking 
away any blame from either the chorus or the conductor. 


000 originally responded to the supervisor's call, only about 2,500, however, being used. 


Franke Harling, of Boston. The judges of the contest 
were Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society, and C. Mortimer Wiske, con- 
ductor of the three New Jersey festivals. All of these 
three men devoted considerable time and energy to the 
examination of these compositions, and in making their 
decisions expressed themselves as delighted with the works. 
The three New Jersey cities are greatly indebted to these 
musicians. for the part they played in this cantata contest. 


Mildred S, Allen, Sidney A, Baldwin, and on the end, 


(5) After 


In every city in the country there will be found a large 
number of musicians who are endeavoring to use as little 
as possible the works of the old masters, works which 
have been produced on thousands of occasions and which 
have been hackneyed and played to death. These same 
people, it may be said, are the ones who believe, notwith- 
standing the popularity of the old time music, that such 
a series of concerts as is given at many of our American 
festivals ought to contain at least a few of the seldom 
heard compositions which at the same time contain music 
of real merit. Music festivals ought to be made edu- 
cational as well as a source of pleasure and enjoyment. 

At all festivals there should be an effort to feature 
American compositions and to encourage American com- 
posers. Unless the management of a festival and concert 
is willing to produce the work of our writers we cannot 
expect to stimulate any interest in composition in this coun- 
try. The newspapers in many cities as far West as 
the Pacific Coast have commented most favorably on 
the New Jersey prize choral contest and have urged their 
local composers to participate. It is doubtful if there are 
any music lovers or musicians in the United States who 
keep at all in touch with the work of other cities, who are 
not aware of the fact that New Jersey is holding an annual 
music festival. This is something any city ought to be 
proud of. 

It was Paterson that originated the idea of the “Local 
Soloists’ Contest,” or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say it was Mr. Wiske’s idea developed through the festival 
organization in that city. At any rate, the plan was first 
tried four years ago and found so successful that it has 
since been made a part of every festival with which this 
conductor has been associated. 

Back in 1913 the plan had its initial beginning, when 
among a large number of local Paterson singers, Edward 
McNamara, a member of the police force of that city, de- 
feated his competitors and represented the Silk City at that 
season’s festival. His success was a notable one, and as a 
result of it, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the noted con- 
tralto, took him on tour with her across the country. Re- 
cently, it will be remembered, Enrico Caruso, the great 
tenor, heard him and, becoming equally enthusiastic, de- 
cided to take him under his own tutelage. 

The following year in Paterson the local soloist selected 
for the festival there was Gertrude Fozard, whose father 
was the proprietor of a small delicatessen store. Little 
Mss Fozard so pleased her hearers when she made her 
local debut that the Paterson Festival Association decided 
to raise a fund of $5,000 for the furtherance of her musical 
education, the money to be provided through five recitals 
to be given under their patronage by the young singer, then 
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only sixteen years old. Miss Fozard has developed re- 
markably since beginning her studies at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 


In following the same plan, Newark the next year 
selected May C. Korb, whose father is proprietor of a.local 
meat market. While this young singer’s success was also 
notable, the writer regrets to say she failed to take advan- 
tage of all of the opportunities offered her. Harold Bender, 
the young pianist, who was chosen last year in Paterson, 
also missed many of the chances offered him for future de- 
velopment, although both can now demand a price for their 
services which before was not to be considered. The 
teachers of the young artists, too, have become doubly busy 
as a result of this publicity. 

This year Paterson offered another young soprano, Bar- 
bara Bourhill, a silk weaver, who it must be said, performed 
remarkably well. And next Thursday Jersey City music 
lovers. will have an opportunity of hearing Vera Fowx, the 
young soprano, who was. selected as the winner of that 
city’s first local soloists’ contest. 


Arthur Klein 


On the final night of the fest:val here, those who attended 
Newark’s second festival heard and vigorously applauded 
Arthur Klein, the boy pianist, who defeated twenty-seven 
other young artists for the local honors. This young solo- 
ist has already been engaged to furnish both talking ma- 
chine and player piano records, and his engagements are 
becoming more numerous continually. 

Thus, the festival has this added advantage of giving the 
young aspiring artist a chance, and of helping the music 
teachers in their work to develop more proficient pupils. 


Louise Westwood 


As a rule, it is always the man who achieves a con- 
ductor’s honors. Last Tuesday night, however, Newark 
had occasion to witness the work of a woman conductor 
and one who, it must be said, handled the baton admirably 
and performed the director’s duties as capably as a great 
many much more experienced men could have done. As 
conductor of the great massed chorus of school children, 
some 2,000 in number, Louise Westwood acquitted herself 
in splendid fashion. It is not an easy task to train and 
direct a large body of youngsters, but she accomplished this 
in a manner most satisfying. During the entire program 
that evening there was never a hitch nor was there reason 
for complaint. While she had the able assistance of Belle 
Tiffany Sutherland, Jennie A. Gifford, Florence L. Haines 
and R. A. L. Smith, Miss Westwood deserves the credit 
for the success of this splendid school children’s concert. 


Mrs. Wiske 


Not too much praise can be given Mrs. Wiske for the 
great help she has given the conductor this past season in 
bringing to a successful close this difficult but most suc- 
cessful series of festival concerts. She has labored hard 
and long, but it can truly be said were it not for the great 
assistance she has given the conductor he would have had 
difficulty in accomplishing all he has. “The band,” as he 
sometimes calls her at rehearsals, was an accompanist and 
singer both conductor and chorus could depend upon. 


Decorations 


Most appropriate were the beautiful decorations which 
adorned the ceiling and the walls of the huge armory. It 
was necessary to make arrangements long in advance of the 
concerts in order to secure so many flags and decorations. 
Flags hung from the ceiling, and streamers and bunting 
helped to cover the great steel girders. Above the stage 
more flags were draped, the acoustic properties of the 
building in this way being made almost perfect. Above the 
stage were hung rows of electric lights and each of the 
huge chandeliers was wrapped in other colored drapings. 
The stage presented a pleasing picture to the eye. On each 
of the boxes was displayed in large letters the name of a 
celebrated composer. Those listed as boxholders were: 

Gounod—Wallace M. Scudder. 

Schubert-——Alexander Archibald. 

Liszt—Christian Feigenspan. 

Donizetti—Louis Bamberger. 

Puccini—Alger Muir Hogland. 

Beethoven—Mrs. Carroll P. Bassett. 

Brahms—Ella A. Wrigley. 

Verdi—Newark Musicians Club. 

Handel—Alexander P. Holbrook. 

Haydn—Edgar B. Ward. 

Weber—Frederick Frelinghuysen. 

Wagner—H., L. Farrow. 

Mascagni—Charles M. Lum. 

Rossini—Mrs, Charles Bradley. 

Schumann—Ella A, Wrigley. 

Bruch—Newark Mussicians Club. 

Dvér4k—Newark Musicians Club. 


The Committee of One Hundred 
Inasmuch as the festival formed the opening event in the 


elaborate celebration of Newark’s 250th anniversary, it was 
only proper that the Committee of One Hundred should be 


represented on this initial program. This body of men, 
which has worked so hard to give Newark a celebration, 
was seated on the stage at the right and the left of the 
festival chorus and took charge of the first half hour of 
the program. 

As president of the Festival Association, Wallace M. 
Scudder welcomed the audience and then introduced the 
chairman of the committee, former Governor Franklin 
Murphy, who expressed his happiness in being able to take 
part in this initial event of the celebration. Then was in- 
troduced Rabbi Solomon Foster, who offered an invocation. 
Uzal H. McCarter, chairman of the executive and finance 
committee of the Committee of One Hundred, then made 
a most interesting speech, in which he expressed the com- 
mittee’s appreciation of all the Festival Association had 
done to aid in this great celebration. In conclusion he asked 
the ‘audience to join the festival chorus in ‘the opening 
number of the program, and the great throng of people, 
some 10,000 or more, sang “America” with thrilling effect, 
all under the direction of Mr. Wiske. 


The Miracle of Time 


“The Miracle of Time,” by W. Franke Harling, which 
was awarded the third prize in the festival cantata con- 
test, was then produced. In this number the festival chorus 
was assisted by the Orpheus Glee Club and a chorus of 





From the Newark Evening News. 
ETHEL LEGINSKA, 


school children, the latter trained by Louise Westwood, 
supervisor of music in the Newark public schools. 

This number has many pleasing passages, but it is too 
difficult for any but an experienced chorus to attempt. 
The orchestration is also far beyond the work of the aver- 
age body of musicians, and it was well done, as well as it 
could be, under existing circumstances. Certainly neither 
the chorus nor the conductor could be blamed for the ter- 
ribly awkward and difficult passages, nor for the most em- 
barrassing work of the tenor soloist, Antoine de Vally. 

Those who had followed Conductor Wiske and his or- 
chestra men to Paterson last week knew what to expect 
when Merle Alcock made her ‘appearance. Her success 
the week before aroused all to a great height of ex- 
pectancy, and none were disappointed at the result. The 
noted contralto sang superbly the prologue from Walter 
Damrosch’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” revealing a beautiful 
voice of wide range and rare quality. As exquisite as her 
first number was, her encore was Margaret Lang’s 
“Mavourneen,” which elicited still greater applause. In 
the second part of the program she was heard again in a 
group of songs, “Love’s Anguish,” by Mary Helen Brown; 
“Flower Rain,” by John Adams Loud, and “Unremem- 
bered,” by F. Morris Class. Recalled again, she con- 
tributed the delightful “My Olives Weave in the Wind,” 
by Oscar Haas, a resident of Montclair. Miss Alcock’s 
singing made a deep impression here, and her success was 
most pronounced. 

Of course, every one present knew they were to receive 
another~real-treat in Anna Case, who was one of the 
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soloists of last year’s festival, and because of her great 
success at that time was re-engaged. The fact that Miss 
Case was born in New Jersey, not far from Newark, may 
have helped to stimulate added interest in her singing; still 
it was on her own merits that she received the great ova- 
tion that welcomed her. The Alexander 
Russell's “Sacred Fire,” appealed stronger to the Newark 
audience than it did in Paterson last week, although even 
there it was loudly applauded. Here, however, Conductor 
Wiske had the orchestra men use mutes, and this made 
It is a brilliant number and 


first number, 


the piece much more effective 
well suited to Miss Case’s voice. 

Franz C. Bernschein’s “Onowa,” the $500 prize cantata, 
received another excellent reading and seemed to please 
the Newark audience even more than in Paterson. Carl 
Busch's “America” also was heartily applauded. All of 
these works were mentioned in last week's review of the 
Paterson Festival, so the writer need not go into details 
now, 

However, there must be mention of the exceedingly fine 
work of both chorus and orchestra on this occasion, Con- 


ductor Wiske is also to be congratulated 
“Children’s Night” 


It has been a long time since a large school children’s 
chorus has been heard publicly in this city, Each high 
school and grammar school, of course, has had its body 
of choristers, some being several hundred in size, but when 
one talks about 2,000 or 3,000 or 5,000 voices, all joined 
together into one body and all under one leader, it is 
stupendous 

rhe old adage “every dog has his day’ 
beings also, for after all the conductor of a festival, those 
in charge of the management, the poor tired out press 


representative, and even the chorus members lead a dog’s 


’ 


is true of human 


life. Anyway this was the children’s day, and while most 
of the older folks took a day off and sat in the audience, 
there were a few who were busy every minute, and worry- 
ing about a million things that they ought not to have had 
to think 

One of busy and energetic 
Westwood, who, as told elsewhere in this article, trained 
and drilled this great body of school children, accomplish- 
The singers, all youngsters, 


about 


these persons was Louise 


ing an effect most creditable. 
responded nobly and their singing was most satisfactory 
and enjoyable 

several thousand 
stage. On the 


It was a wonderful sight, those 
children, all massed together on that huge 
platform in front of the rows of singers were seated the 
children’s orchestra; it was impossible to count the num- 
ber, but there were at Icast 150 or 200 of them. 
The Burg,” 
every member of the big chorus knew by heart, Assisted 
by the orchestra, and directed by Miss Westwood, the 
singers filled that large building with their voices. Miss 
an able leader, held her choristers to- 
The effect was superb. She also con- 


program opened with “Ein feste which 


Westwood, who is 
gether beautifully 
ducted the performance of Robert Franz’s “Request,” sung 
by the sopranos only, and Wilson's familiar “Carmena” 
waltz song. 

Later, the chorus was heard again in the “Flag Song,” 
written by Harry S. Cyphers, formerly of Newark. 
Belle Tiffany Sutherland, one of the assistant supervisors, 
conducted this number, which so pleased the audience that 
it had to be repeated. 

A “Swing Song,” written by R. A, L. Smith, with words 
by Miss Westwood, was delightfully sung under the baton 
of Florence L. Haines, another assistant supervisor in 
the public schools. 

In addition to assisting in the various choral numbers, 
the orchestra, under R. A. L. Smith's efficient direction, 
contributed the “Cavalleria Rusticana” intermezzo and Men- 
delssohn's “Spring Song.” 

The assisting 


Miller, so 


Christine 
George 


the evening 
contralto” ; 


soloists of were 


often called “America’s 


Branton, the leading boy soprano of Grace Church, New 
York, and Joseph Stoopack, the boy violinist and pupil of 
Ovide Musin. 

Miss Miller scored a notable success. Her beautiful cor:- 
tralto voice was heard to splendid advantage in her two 
groups of songs, which included: Oley Speaks’ “Morn- 
ing,’ Helen Hopekirk’s “My Love’s But a Lassie,” Sidney 
Homer’s “How's My Boy,” J. H. Rogers’ “The Star,” 
Arthur Whiting’s setting of Christina Rossetti’s “A 
Birthday,” J. Hunting Woodman’s “Song of the Persian 
Slave,” and as an encore the pretty number “Flower 
Rain,” which she sang to the children, turning her back to 
the audience. The last number particularly delighted the 
youngsters. 

Little Master Branton pleased beyond question with his 
several selections. Two numbers by Liza Lehmann—“The 
Woodpigeon” and “The Yellowhammer”—as well as 
Brewer’s “The Fairy Pipers” and Garotin’s “Robin on My 
Window Sill.” His clear, pure tones, well handled, won 
him unstinted applause; he sang two encore numbers. 

Musica Courter readers are well acquainted with 
the playing of Joseph Stoopack, the boy violinist, who has 
been heard in New York on numerous occasions. He is 
unusually talented, possesses excellent technic, and plays 
with a feeling of assurance. He contributed four num- 
bers, beginning with Musin’s “Caprice,” No. II, in manu- 
script, anid dedicated to Joseph Stoopack, Then followed 
“Reverie” (Vieuxtemps), “Liebesfreud” (Kreisler), “Span- 
ish Dance, No. 8” (Sarasate), in addition to several 


encores. His playing was splendid. 


“Symphony Concert” 


Ethel Leginska was the soloist, Wednesday afternoon, 
at the Symphony Concert, and, it must be said, this was 
one of the most delightful programs of the entire festival 
series. The pianist was at her best and held her hearers spell- 
bound with her magic playing. Bubbling over with tempera- 
ment, and finding no technical problems too hard for her, 
her hands fairly flew over the keys, from which emanated 
the most exquisite music. 

The little artist contributed as her part of the program 
the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasia,” played with orchestra; 
also, as solos, Leschetizsky’s “The Two Skylarks” and the 
Schubert-Taussig “Marche Militaire.” As an encore she 
added an arrangement of the Strauss “Blue Danube 
Waltzes.” 

The Festival Orchestra, under Mr. Wiske’s direction, 
played the Beethoven “Leonore Overture,” No. 2, Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” symphony and the introduction to 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger. Each received an_ excellent 
reading and Conductor Wiske and his best were warmly 
applauded. 


“Opera Night” 


The largest audience ever gathered together in this city, 
and probably larger than any audience assembled in any 
other city for a music festival, heard the program offered 
on “Opera Night.” It is estimated over 11,000 persons were 
crowded into the big drill shed on this occasion. There 
was not a chair to be had, 500 seats were provided on the 
stage at the right and left of the chorus, a throng of eager 
music lovers filled up all available standing room, and 
many were turned away. 

The stars of the evening were Frieda Hempel, coloratura 
soprano; Margarete Ober, contralto; Riccardo Martin, 
tenor, and Allen Hinckley, bass, all with a Metropolitan 
Opera House reputation. Of course, the work of the 
chorus and orchestra was also an important feature. 

The orchestra opened the program with the overture 
from “Euryanthe,” followed by the chorus, “All Hail to 
Peace,” from the same opera. Rounds of applause were 
tendered Conductor Wiske, his singers and orchestra men. 

Riccardo Martin sang “The Flower Song” from “Car- 
men,” and was greeted with much applause at its close. 
Later he contributed the aria from “Tosca,” with piano 


accompaniment, and with orchestra sang Siegmund’s 
“Liebeslied.” 

Mme. Ober’s deep, rich contralto never sounded better 
than on this occasion. She delighted her hearers with the 
somewhat lengthy aria from Goetz’s “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” followed later by Verdi’s “Don Carlos” aria. It 
was in the latter number that she pleased the most and 
when recalled sang to the complete satisfaction of all the 
ever popular “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” 

No one knew that Allen Hinckley had such a powerful 
voice until he reached the forte passages of his “Palms.” 
Later in the “Song of the Golden Calf,” from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” his big, powerful bass voice pleased again. His 
tones are clear, of fine quality, and he uses his voice to 
splendid advantage. Mr. Hinckley scored a notable suc- 
cess and became one of the favorites of the festival artists. 


Frieda Hempel was given a great ovation when she 
made her appearance, and not in Newark’s musical history, 
so the writer believes, has an artist been greeted so en- 
thusiastically. Gorgeously gowned, she presented a pic- 
ture beautiful to behold. 

Miss Hempel sang as her first number the Mozart aria 
from “The Magic Flute” and the Strauss “Blue Danube” 
waltz. While the first was delightfully rendered, it was 
the latter number which won the hearts of her hearers 
completely. The writer, at least, has never heard a num- 
ber more exquisitely sung, and that she captivated her audi- 
ence was proved by the great ovation tendered her. No 
one wanted her to stop at its close, but insisted on more. 
As encores she sang most beautifully “The Last Rose of 
Summer” and Brahms’ “Vergebliches Standchen.” 

In the quartet from “Martha” and in the selection from 
Schumann’s “Faust” the singing of all of the soloists was 
most ‘effective. 

On this occasion the chorus had little to do, but was 
heard to splendid advantage in Weber's “All Hail to 
Peace,” Auber’s “Away, Away, the Morning Freshly 
Breaking,” from “Massaniello,” and the selection from the 
third act of Schumann’s “Faust.” The singing was es- 
pecially fine and Conductor Wiske was brought back to the 
stage time and time again to acknowledge the applause. 


“Popular Matinee” 


Julia Culp, the Dutch Lieder singer, and George 
Hamlin, tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, were 
the soloists at the Thursday afternoon concert, so 
called “Popular Matinee,” the Festival Orchestra assist- 
ing. 

Opening with the overture from the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” (Nicolai), the orchestra, under Mr, 
Wiske’s skillful leadership, maintained its high stand- 
ard of playing, and exhibited work most efficient and 
worthy of great praise. The other orchestral numbers 
were Thome’s “Enttacte Pizzicata,” a delightful selec- 
tion; Brull’s “La Vindange Valse,” the ballet music 
from Burgmein’s “La Roman de Pierrot et de Pier- 
rette,” Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” and Liszt's 
second rhapsodie. - 

George Hamlin, who has a tenor voice of wide range 
and great power, contributed Gounod’s “Lend Me Your 
Aid.” So pleased was the audience that he was forced 
to sing again, adding the aria from the first act of 
“Tosca.” His second number listed on the program 
was Balfe’s “Then You'll Remember Me,” to which he 
added a delightful number by Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid. 
It is to be hoped Mr. Hamlin will be heard in Newark 
again before long. 

Julia Culp, too, created a most favorable impression, 
her beautiful singing arousing her hearers to a high 
point of enthusiasm. Her selections included a group 
of Schubert songs—‘Ave Maria,” “Long, Long Ago,” 
“I’ve Been Roaming.” Later she sang Beethoven's 
“Adelaide,” and this more than anything else captured 
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the audience. She added as an encore Roger's “The 
Star.” 
“Tri-City Night” 

The spectacular presentation of the celebrated Ber- 
lioz’s “Requiem” was the principal feature of the final 
program and drew another crowded house. For this 
event the choruses of Jersey City and Patterson were 
brought to Newark in special trolley cars, and, com- 
bined with the local singers, made up a chorus of be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 singers. The orchestra was aug- 
mented to 150 men and included four brass bands and 
many additional instruments required for this work. 

The “Requiem” is a work so stupendous that to per- 
form it seems almost beyond possibility. Conductor 
Wiske arose to the occasion, however, and proved to 
the public that such a work can be given and given 
well. The choristers sang the nine separate divisions 
of this great work better than anything else, and it was 
all in Latin. There were times when it seemed as if 
orchestra and choruses were somewhat confused, but 
then a moment later both would come together in a 
great climax. It was a wonderful performance and 
both Conductor Wiske and his singers deserve great 
credit, 

It would be a great occasion if this “Requiem” per- 
formance could be repeated in the open air at Weequaic 
Park, Newark, where the new grand stands seat 40,000 
persons. 

Anyway, those who attended this concert will never 
forget the “Requiem,” and well can they afford to 
remember it. 

James Harrod was the soloist on this occasion, and 
both in the tenor solos in the “Requiem” and in his 
other numbers he displayed a voice of rich timbre, and 
interpreted his “Romeo and Juliet” selection in such 
admirable fashion that encores were demanded. He 
sang with telling effect Clay’s “I’ll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby.” 

Of especial interest was the debut, in festival work 
at least, of Arthur Klein, the young local pianist who 
was chosen from among more than twenty young local 
soloists to represent Essex County at the festival. 

Mr. Klein is most talented and technically is especial- 
ly fine. Thursday night his playing aroused great ad- 
miration; his fingering was excellent, his touch most 
delicate, and his interpretation all that could be desired, 

Mr. Klein played as his solo with orchestra the first 
movement of Beethoven’s C minor concerto, adding as 
an encore an arrangement of the “Blue Danube” 
waltzes, still different from that performed on the other 
programs. He has received most of his training from 
Ethel Colgate, of New York, and the writer fully believes 
great things await this young artist in the future, if he 
moves carefully and doesn’t soar too high in his dreams 
of becoming a great artist. 

Mr. Wiske and his men deserve still more praise for 
the rendition of the “Bal Costume” music of Rubin- 
stein, which was delightful. 

The evening’s program closed with the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” from “The Messiah,” the four brass bands, 
massed in the center, playing the organ part, and the 
huge choruses combining again. The effect was won- 
derful, and those in the audience left impressed, as 
they never had been before, with the wonderful power 
music really has, They departed delighted but wishing 
the whole performance might be repeated. 


Notes 


On Wednesday evening, following the concert, Conductor 
Wiske entertained a number of friends at the Washington 
Restaurant. Among his guests were Riccardo Martin, the 
distinguished tenor who was heard on the opera program; 
of course Mrs. Wiske, and also Hon. Robert Fordyce, for- 
merly mayor of Paterson; F. S. Cowperthwaite, treasurer 
of the Paterson Music Festival Association; John J. Fitz- 
gerald, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce; John R. 
Morris, recorder of deeds and secretary of the Paterson 
Music Festival Association; John A. Stewart, a member of 
the board of directors of the Paterson Music Festival As- 
sociation; Sidney A. Baldwin, and the writer. At an ad- 
joining table was Frieda Hempel. It was on this occasion 
that Mr. Martin made the statement that Conductor Wiske 
had given him his first public appearance, years ago, when 
as Hugh Martin (his real name) he accepted an engage- 
ment to sing “Paul Revere’s Ride” in Paterson, at a price 
of fifteen dollars. Mr. Wiske, the tenor said, patted him 
on the back after his appearance and said: “Young man, 
you did splendidly; one of these days you will make a 
great name for yourself.” In the future we will have to 
add another title to the Conductor’s name, making it C. 
Mortimer Wiske, conductor-d!rector-soprano-alto-bass- 
tenor-mindreader. Mr. Wiske has filled all of these jobs 
on many occasions, as the chorus will agree. 

It seems too bad that after arrangements had been made 
to take a flashlight of the large audience on Wednesday 
evening, the local Fire Department interfered. The pho- 
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tographer and his numerous assistants were on hand with 
all the necessary apparatus, but just as they were about to 
take the picture, one of the firemen, evidently ne‘ther a 
lover of music nor an admirer of large audiences and, in 
fact, one of those grouchy chaps whom nobody likes to 
deal with, threatened that if any further steps were taken 
to secure a picture, trouble would follow. The head of the 
combustible department, another one of the same kind of 
chaps, was appealed to on the telephone, but would not 
consent. However, the picture was not taken, much 
to the disappointment of the thousands of music _lov- 
ers and to the great sorrow of those in charge of the con- 
cert. A picture of that tremendotis audience—some 13,000 
persons—would have been a great advertisement for New- 
ark’s Festival and could have been seen by the thousands 
of festival patrons in other cities who have never witnessed 
but have only heard about Newark’s great ser-es of annual 
May concerts. 

Last year the management received much praise for the 
way in which the immense crowds were handled. This 
year again there was no cause for complaint. The throng 


entered and left without confusion and, in fact, throughout 
the entire series of concerts, from beginning to end, the 
whole affair was conducted without a hitch or cause, for 
criticism. One bad feature of the concerts, and the same 
thing happened last year, but undoubtedly will not occur 
again, was the attitude of some of those persons who were 
anxious to avoid any delay in getting out and so left their 
seats just before and during the last number. Evidently 
these people did not think of the others who did come to 
enjoy all the program, but instead thought only of securing 
their automobiles (if they really owned any) or of getting 
seats in the trolley cars before the rest of the audience left 

If the Public Service Corporation didn’t make money 
from the great throng of persons who attended the festi- 
val concerts, it was their own fault. Those in charge of 
the trolley cars handled the situation splendidly and there 
was no need for complaint. 

A great deal of credit is due Capt. James A. McRell, 
Lieut. James Fitch and the corps of sergeants and patrol- 
men who worked very hard in an effort to make the traffic 
regulations as near perfect as possible. There was not an 
accident reported and those who were at the concerts 
praised the work of the police. 

At each of the performances the audience was a most 
democratic one. There were all kinds of fashions and 
styles of evening gowns, and there were many who were 
clothed in business suits, some in overalls and sweaters, 
and not a few in costumes that might better be given no 
name, for they were so near real looking “rags.” One 
woman brought her three baby youngsters with her, and it 
took a large force of ushers to quiet one little tot, who 
insisted on joining in one of the choral numbers at a most 
inopportune time. All kinds of classes of people were rep- 
resented. 

Among those present on the opening night were Franz 
C. Bornschein, the winner of the $500 cantata; W. Franke 
Harling, whose choral number was awarded third prize, 
and also Mrs. Harling; Louis Koemmenich, conductor of 
the New York Oratorio Society and the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of New York, who was one of the judges of the con 
test; Arthur Woodruff, the conductor; Mayor Thomas L 
Raymond, former Governor Franklin Murphy, Uzal H 
McCarter and the entire Committee of One Hundred 

While most of these people were seated among the auli 
ence, some occupied places on the huge stage with the cogn 
mittee of One Hundred or were located in boxes. 

On the other evenings also there were a great many 
prominent people present. 

In a recent letter which the writer received from Carl 
Busch, conductor of the Kansas C'ty Symphony Orchestra, 
the composer of the second prize cantata, “America,” ex 
presses his regret that he was unable to be present. 

Oscar Haas, the composer of “My Olives Weave in the 
Wind,” which was sung as an encore by Merle Alcock on 
the opening night, is a resident of Montclair, Dr. Morris 
Class, whose work, “Unremembered,” was also one of the 
contributions of Miss Alcock, is a lineal descendant of 
Caleb Ward, one of the founders of Newark; Dr. Class 
is now living in New York. 

Wednesday night, it is estimated, there were 1,200 auto 
mobiles parked about the Armory 

Did you notice those beautiful bouquets of American 
Beauties Mr. Page so ably escorted to the platform on 
Wednesday evening, following both Miss Hempel’s and 
Mme, Ober’s arias? If you didn’t you stayed at home that 
evening. They were the gifts of Mrs. Christian Feigen 
span-Stengel, one of Newark’s most ardent lovers of music 
The donor occupied her son's box. 

A Carnegie medal ought to be given to the policeman who 
found the purse belonging to one of the chorus members 
and containing 40 cents, and returned it After all, there 
are some honest people in the world T. W. ALLEN 


TORONTO BREVITIES 


Toronto, April 
Dr. Harvey Robb, an ardent and brilliant exponent of 
the piano method and teaching of W. O. Forsyth, has late 
ly become a member of the staff of the Toronto Conserva 
tory of Music, under the direction of Dr. A. 5. Vogt 


London Conservatory of Music 


The London (Ontario) Conservatory of Music offers 
many advantages to the earnest student and the standard 
of scholarship is high at thi8 progressive institution \ 
notable program was arranged for April 17 and 18 at the 
Royal Victoria Theatre, Victoria, B. C,, in aid of furnish 
ings for the Veterans’ Club of British Columbia Among 
those taking part were Mrs, Macdonald Fahey, Patricia 
Hyde, Miss Hart, Mrs. A. J. Gibson, Mrs. Roy Troup, Mrs 
Harry Pooley, the Misses Kathleen and Muriel Dunsmuir 
and Mrs. J. R. Green. The band of the Ejighty-eighth 
tattalion, Victoria Fusiliers, enhanced the list of attrac 


tions, which included a song by the pianist. J. D. A. Tripp. 
May CLerann HAMILTON. 
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NEWARK MUSICIANS CLUB 
HOLDS SECOND ANNUAL DINNER 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer Heads Long List of 
Prominent Guests—David Bispham Delights Large 
Throng With Speech and Song—Most Suc- 

cessful Year Comes to a Brilliant Close 

Newark, N. J., May 8, 1916 

One of the most notable gatherings of musicians ever 
held in this city, attended the second annual dinner of the 
Newark Musicians’ Club, held Saturday evening, in Ach- 
tel-Stetters’ banquet hall. While it was an evening made 
enjoyable for many reasons, the principal feature was the 
array of! who the three long 


stretched across the entire length of the 


brilliant guests occupied 


guest tables” 


room 
guests present were Margarete Matzenauer, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


ano 


third prize in the festival cantata contest, and Mrs. Har- 
ling; Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Mehlin, Mr. and Mrs, Alvin 
L. Schmoeger, Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert Riker, all of New 
York; C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor of the three New 
Jersey festivals, and Mrs. Wiske. Thornton W. Allen, 
president of the club, was the toastmaster. 

Following a delightful dinner served to 150 or more 
members and their guests, the toastmaster in a few words 
summed up the work of the club during the past year. He 
said in part that since the organization of the club, two 
years ago, the membership had increased 1,200 per cent., 
and that, judging from the rapidity with which new ap- 
plications are continually being received, the present mem- 
bership would undoubtedly be doubled before activities 
were again resumed in the fall. In speaking of the suc- 
cessful year now closing, he named some of the important 
accomplishments of the club, including among them the 
organization of the Newark Music Festival, the Municipal 
Organ Fund, and the various public concerts the club has 


given. He also referred to the interest the club had taken 


known as a singer, but is also distinguished for his pres- 
entation of Poe’s “The Raven” and numerous Shakespear- 
ean roles. 

The toastmaster then introduced the principal guest of 
the evening, Mme. Matzenauer, who, after her frivolities 
at the Beethoven Breakfast Saturday morning and a long 
automobile ride in the afternoon, was too tired to speak 
or sing; however, she bowed in acknowledgment of the 
thunderous applause which was accorded her. George 
Hamlin, also called on for an extemporaneous speech, re- 
sponded with several humorous stories which evoked peals 
of laughter. Others who responded to the request of the 
president for extemporaneous speeches were Mr. Born- 
schein, who thanked the Newark musicians for their kindly 
attitude toward his prize work; Mr. Mehlin, Mr. Koem- 
menich, Mr. Wiske, Mr. Harling and George Kirwan, who 
told one of his “real funny” stories, 

Mr. Koemmenich in his speech complimented Mr. Wiske 
and the festival chorus for their splendid work at the fes- 
tival, and stated that never in his career had he seen such 


SECOND ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NEWARK (N. J.) MUSICIANS’ CLUB 


Franke Harling (in rear), Paul G. Mehlin, Mrs. W. Franke Harling, Mrs. Paul G. Mehlin, Franz C. Bornschein (seated directly in front), Arthur Klein, 


Standing (right to left)—W. 
Louis Koemmenich (seated in front), Mrs George Hamlin, 
Mortimer Wiske, Mme. Delia Valeri, Mrs. 


pany, who was one of the soloists at the Newark Music 
Fest:val last year; David Bispham, “America’s Noted Bar- 
itone,” as the menu stated, who was one of the speakers 
of the evening; Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the New 
York Oratorio Society and the Mendelssohn Glee Club of 
New York; Judge Charles F. Moore, president of the 
Pleiades Club and formerly of the Traffic Club of New 
York, who was also one of the speakers; George Hamlin, 
leading tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, who was 
heard at the “Popular” matinee in connection with the 
Newark Music Festival, Mrs. Hamlin; Franz C. 
Bornschein, the Baltimore composer whose cantata “Ono- 
wa” was awarded the $500 New Jersey Tri-City Festival 
prize; Delia Valeri, one of New York’s most distinguished 
vocal instructors, and Mr. Valeri; W. Franke Harling, 
“The Miracle of awarded the 


also 


whose work Time” was 


David Bispham, Thornton W, Allen, Mme. 
A. L. Schmoeger, Alvin L. Schmoeger, Signor Valeri, Mrs. J. A. 


in civic affairs, referring to the musical program provided 
by the club at the opening ceremonies of Newark’s 250th 
anniversary celebration, held at Proctor’s Theatre last 
Monday afternoon. The pageant chorus directed by one 
of the members, the musical program to be provided by 
the club for the open air services at Weequahic Park on 
May 28, when an audience of 40,000 persons has been ar- 
ranged for, the open air production of the Verdi 
“Requiem” at the Polo Grounds, New York, on June 4, 
when members of the club will assist, and numerous other 
events of interest. 

Mr. Allen then introduced the first speaker of the even- 
ing, Judge Moore, of New York. He was followed by 
David Bispham, who, after telling some humorous stories, 
sang, unaccompanied, a delightful song, which aroused 
rounds of applause. Mr. Bispham is not only widely 


Margarete Matzenauer, Judge Charles F. Moore, Katherine Eyman, George Hamlin, 
Riker, J. A. Riker (in rear), Mrs. C, i 


Wiske. 


a large audience at any festival. Mr. Wiske followed, and 
after humorously reprimanding Judge Moore for his little 
slams at “Jersey,” spoke of the importance of giving new 
works at the festivals instead of the old, hackneyed selec- 
tions, even if sometimes the works were too difficult for 
a perfect performance. Mr. Harling concluded the list 
of speeches. He stated that he was convinced that his 
work was too difficult for the average choruses to sing 
or the ordinary sized orchestra to play. 

During the dinner Mme. Matzenauer and the other 
guests present were kept busy autographing the menu cards. 

This notable gathering practically brings the club’s ac- 
tivities to a close for this season, although the club year 
does not end until May 20, on which day the election of 
new officers will take place. The annual meeting of the 
club will be held in the club rooms this Saturday. 
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SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 
OBSERVED BY CLEVELAND CLUB 


Bard of Avon’s Poems to Musical Settings Presented 
by Singers’ Club—Anna Case Scores Brilliantly as 
Soloist—Local Artists in Various Engagements 


10316 Hampden Avenue, } 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 2, 1916. 


Anna Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared as soloist, singing arias from “Traviata” 
and “Sonnambula,” also two groups of songs, at the con- 
cert given by the Singers’ Club, at Gray’s Armory, Thurs- 
day evening, April 27. “Memory,” by Goring-Thomas, was 
beautifully sung, displaying fine breath control and great 
beauty of tone. Spross’ “That’s the World in June” called 
for an encore, and in response, Miss Case sang “Will o’ 
the Wisp,” by the same composer. These songs won great 
favor with the audience. 

Charles G. Spross was the accompanist. 

The concert in toto was one Of unusual interest, as it 
was given in commemoration of the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death, April 23. 

The group of Shakespearean songs included the two 
Schubert settings of “Hark! Hark, the Lark!” and “Who 
Is Sylvia?”, arranged by Augustus Barratt, “Orpheus with 
His Lute,” by Barratt, and ‘Full Fathom Five,” by Dunhill. 
James H. Rogers’ “This Is She” received hearty applause, 
as did also Warner’s “Wake Miss Lindy” and the beautiful 
Finnish folksong, “Summer Evening,” by Selim Palmgren, 
arranged for chorus and soprano solo. 

The club is composed of 140 men’s voices and is under 
the capable direction of Albert Rees Davis. 

Notes 

Mary Izant, pianist, and Kathryn Grant, reader, gave an 
interesting program for the Music and Drama Club, Mon- 
day, April 24, at the Clifton Club. Miss Izant played com- 
positions by Brahms, Mendelssohn, Paderewski, Arensky 
and Leschetizky. 

Charles de Harrack, pianist, gave a recital at the Old 
Ladies’ Home, in Elyria, Friday evening, April 28. Dr. 
H. U. Maxwell, baritone, assisted. 

The spring concert of the young people’s orchestra of 
the Music School Settlement took place in Engineers’ Hall, 
Monday evening, April 24. In addition to the tableaux 
given in celebration of the Shakespeare tercentenary, a 
musical program was given under the direction of Walter 
Logan. 

At the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 30, in place of the usual organ recital, 
selections from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” were rendered by 
the choir, under the direction of Charles E. Clemens. This 


was at the final vesper service of the season. 
Bette Fauss. 





Members of Gay Donaldson’s Sandusky 
Class Heard in Public 
Nine pupils of Gay Deualdees participated in an inter- 
esting program recently at Carnegie Hall, Sandusky, Ohio. 
The songs were all in English and included “The Song 
That My Heart Is Singing” (MacDermid), “To You” 
(Speaks), “The Silver Ring” (Chaminade), “The Sea” 
(Grant-Schaefer), “At Parting” (Rogers), “Pilgrim’s 
Song” (Tschaikowsky), “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
(Dvorak), “At Dawning” (Cadman), “The Little Grey 
Home in the West” (Lohr), and works by Woodforde- 
Finden-Stephenson, Bullard, Batten, Andrews, Wrightson, 
Tate, Haydn, Phillips, Sanderson, Salter, Protheroe, Ron- 
ald, Johnson, Ross and Offenbach. Those who were heard 
were: Dorothy Neil, Esther Bauer, Ada Gundlach, Aubrey 
N. Engle, Helen Bates, Minnie Till, Rachel Sloat, Isabel 
Till and John Hinde. From Miss Neil, the youngest singer 
to be heard, to Miss Till, who is one of the city’s leading 
contraltos, the singers each reflected great credit upon the 
excellent instruction they have received from Mr. Don- 
aldson. 
At the close of the program he sang a group in compli- 
ance with the earnest request of those present. His num- 
bers included “Thus Saith the Lord,” from Handel’s “Mes- 


siah”; Sidney Homer’s “Uncle Rome” and Coleridge-Tay- 


lor’s “Life and, Death,” each of these being sung with the 
delightful tonal beauty and finished vocal art which ever 
marks the work of this baritone. 

Every Friday Mr. Donaldson is in Sandusky to conduct 
this class. He also has a class in Youngstown, Ohio, and 
in addition he is director of the Club Choral of the Mon- 
day Musical Club of that city. These duties, together with 
classes and concert appearances in Cleveland and vicinity, 
occupy his entire time. 


ZOELLNER QUARTET DRAWS 
APPRECIATIVE HOUSTON AUDIENCE 


Several Encores Demanded From Noted String Quar- 
tet—Chamber Music Grows in Favor—Administra- 
tion Encourages Best in Music—Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” Sung 








Houston, Tex., April 25, 1916. 

Chamber music seems to be growing more popular with 
Houston people, a fact of which this city should be proud, 
for it shows an advance in appreciation of the finest in 
music. 

The Zoellner String Quartet played here again recently 
and its program was well received by an appreciative audi- 
ence, which demanded several encores. 

Administration Fosters Best in Music 

Sunday afternoon, April 16, Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was 
given by local talent, assisted by the municipal orchestra. 
The capacity of the large city auditorium was tested, evi- 
dencing an unusual interest in what our home people can 
do. Director Thomas Harborne deserves much credit for 
this big undertaking in training the chorus. Many good 
voices enhanced the effect attained by Harborne. 

The public of Houston has been treated each Sunday to 
free entertainment, as a gift of the administration. The 
artists are professionals, too, with a few exceptions during 
the year, when some local talent is presented. Dr. W. S. 
Lockhart, superintendent of these concerts, has been most 
successful in satisfying the public with his selections of 
artists, also by presenting this fine cantata on such a big 
scale. 

About 100 voices filled this large place satisfactorily, and 
when it was over, instead of applauding as is the custom 
at these concerts, the audience made a very quiet and rever- 


ent exit. EmMET LENNON. 





“A Wonderful Future” Predicted for Theo Karle 


When Theo Karle, the talented American tenor, recently 
went as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society 
on its festival tour throughout the Middle Western and 
Southern States, his friends and admirers in the metropolis 
felt no uneasiness as to his forthcoming reception by the 
critics of the inland cities, and their confidence is wholly 
justified by the press comments which have reached New 
York from those cities in which Mr. Karle has appeared 
with the Stransky organization. A few of these are ap- 
pended: 

Mr. Karle was recalled half a dozen times. He has 
proved himself one of the musical finds of the season, and he is 
singing himself readily into a great and permanent fame,—Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Republican. 





A beautiful, unspoiled tenor voice, an engaging presence and 
meritorious singing make of this singer a promising artist. His 
singing of “O Paradiso,” of Meyerbeer, was keenly enjoyed, and an 
encore was insisted upon.—Cedar Rapids (lowa) Republican. 





Of real tenor timber is Mr. Karle’s voice, and has compass, The 
audience would gladly have heard Mr. Karle in more extended re- 
cital, He was compelled to respond at the conclusion of his encores 
with three bows and many warm smiles, as evidences of the appre- 
ciation he felt.—Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette. 


Mr. Karle is the fortunate possessor of a remarkable tenor voice, 
rich, full of great range and perfect lyric quality. Other great gifts 
are youth, physique and perfect health, . . . We predict a 
wonderful future for this young man.—Dr. M. L. Bartlett, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Curiously enough the first vocal student to enroll at the 
Sydney (Australia) Conservatory is named Lelia Tetraz- 
zini. The name is not assumed; the young lady lives at 
Waverley, and her pecple are of Italian descent—New 
Zealand Sporting and Dramatic Review. 


NEW ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY INCREASES ITS DUES 


Officers Elected and Active Season Planned for 1916-17 
—Concert for Benefit of Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Relief Fund—Local Artist in “Passion” 
Music 





New Orleans, La., May a2, 1916 
The Philharmonic Society’s recently elected officers are 
as follows: Corinne Mayer, president; Mrs. H. T. Howard, 
first vice-president; Mrs. R. E. Debuys, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Philip Werlein, secretary-treasurer. Its direc- 
tors are: Mmes. F. W. Bott, Mark Kaiser, Jack Lyons, 
J. A. Tuttle, J. K. Newman, Violet Hart, Blanche McCoard 
and Mary V. Moloney. 
from $3 to $4 per season and will offer next season, among 
others, two concerts by the Minneapolis Orchestra, one con- 
cert by Josef Hofmann, and Pasquale Amato. 
Relief Fund Concert 
A concert was given on April 24 for the benefit of the 
relief fund of the Music Teachers’ Association, at which 
many of this city’s most prominent musicians participated 
The accompanists of the even'ng were Mary V. Moloney, 
Lois Hauser and Gilda Braunfeld. 
Jane Foedor in “Passion Play” 


The society has raised its dues 


A remarkably interesting and artistic performance of 
the “Passion” was presented in Italian at the French Opera 
House on Palm Sunday. Jane Foedor, who, as former 
prima donna of the local French Opera left unforgettable 
memories, assumed the role of Mary Magdalen in a scene 
from Massenet’s “Marie Madeleine,” and covered herself 
with glory. Mme. Foedor’s voice is still of that peculiarly 
sympathetic quality which captivated her hearers when she 
graced the local stage, and her art, refined as it always was 
has become even more subtle with the tide of years. 

Polyhymnia Circle Celebrates Its Tenth Season 

The Polyhymnia Circle celebrated its tenth anniversary on 
April 25 with a musicale at Marquette Hall. Theresa Can 
non-Buckley, the director of this splendid organization, has 
proved emphatically her ability, both in the artistic and ex 
ecutive lines, by the way in which the programs have been 
selected and carried out. The members of the circle pre- 
sented her with a substantial token in the shape of a chest 
of silver. 

Saturday Music Circle’s Musicale 

The Saturday Music Circle gave an enjoyable musicale 
at Gibson Hall. Violet Hart, a charming soprano, was 
heard to fine advantage in a group of three songs, “Auf 
dem Kirchhofe” (Brahms), “J’ai pleure en réve” (Hiie) 
and “Ich Liebe Dich” (Forster). Others who participated 
were; Mmes. C. E. Adler, M. J. Prince, E. H. Farrar, Jr., 
E. W. Schaffner, Laura Ludwig, Anita Gonzalez, Corinne 
Mayer, Mary V. Moloney and Adrien Freiche 

Harry Brunswick Lois 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Charms in Bloomington 


CHARMING PIANO RECITAL 


One of the most beautiful and charming piano recitals given 
for the American Musical Club of this season took place on Sat 
urday afternoon, when Mme. Sturkow-Ryder furnished the program 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is an unusual player, she possesses a style 
entirely her own, has a very pleasing personality, which, taken to 


gether with a charming stage presence and a thorough knowledge 
of musical art, made her concert a pleasure throughout 

She captivated her audience and was met with much applause 
Her playing is characterized by brilliancy and piquancy, she has a 
firm yet delicate touch, plays with fine technic and temperament, 
and may be pronounced one of the most interesting planisis ever 
appearing in this city.—The Pantagraph, April 17, 1916 


A BRILLIANT RECITAL, 

Members of the American Musical Club were afforded a rare 
musical treat in the recital given by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, 
of Chicago. Aside from being a pianist of rare ability, she is po 
sessed of a charming personality, which immediately won her audi 


ence and held the'r enthusiastic attention from start to finish The 
program throughout was one of the most delightful given in thi 
city recently, and expressions of approval were heard on every side 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s playing is marked by her exceptionally fine 
technic her shythm and power, her firm yet defiant touch and 


her perfect assurance. Her concert will long be remembered b 
those who had the pleasure of hearing her.—The Daily Bulletin, 


April 16, 1916. 
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FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


DEBUSSY’S NEW CELLO 
SONATA HEARD 


Boris Hambourg Gives a Fine Performance in New 
York of an Odd Composition 


Boris Hambourg began his second cello recital on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 29, with Haydn's air and varia- 
tions—possibly a movement from one of the six cello 
concertos this prolific composer wrote. It is frank and 
hearty like an old sea song, with a good square rhythm 
and an unshaken faith in the diatonic scale. The Russian 
artist gave a capital performance of it and at once made 
friends with his audience, which, by the way, filled every 
part of the Aeolian Hall, New York. By a mere coin- 
cidence it so happened that Haydn was born in the same 
year in which the recitalist’s Montagnana cello was made, 
1732. This fact, of course, was unknown to the audience. 
The beauty of the instrument's tone, however, was ap- 
parent to every one. Boris Hambourg, with all his art, 
could not have produced that voluminous yet mellow and 
unctuous tone from a raw, trade cello. Credit must be 
given the performer, nevertheless, for the human note of 
pathos he put into Pergolesi’s well known air, “Tre 
Giorni.” 

In “La Zampogna,” otherwise “The Bagpipe,” by the 
eighteenth century G. B. dall’Abaco, the cellist did some 
excellent double stopping, and perfectly in tune. He also 
caught and expressed the gaiety and youthful spirit of 
the old composer. 

A great deal of interest was taken in the brand new 
sonata for piano and cello, which Claude Debussy finished 
last summer and which, according to the program, re- 
ceived its first New York performance on this occasion. 
It hardly got through its baptism of fire without a singe- 
ing. The New York public is not likely to long ardently 
for many performances of this odd mixture of uneven 
and broken recitatives. Debussy is a serious 
artist, of course, and everything he writes has the dis- 
tinguishing mark of personality and fine style. But the 
rarest of sauces will not redeem the lack of beef and all 
the fantasy and busy enterprise of Debussy cannot make 
this unmelodious experiment a standard cello solo. It 
never can rank with the fine concerto by Lalo, of which 
Boris Hambourg played the intermezzo and finale. In this 
last movement in particular the cellist gave an exhibition 
of fleetness of finger in rapid passages which was worthy 
of a violinist. He has, as well, an exce!lent bow arm that 
is perfectly reliable in sostenuto and staccato. The last 
group on the program consisted of four Russian works: 
“Chant Triste,” by Arensky; “Serenade,” by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff; “Mélodie Arabe,” by Glazounow; and a pleasing 
“Boyar,” or Russian dance from the pen of the recitalist. 

Josef Adler played the piano parts admirably. 


phrases 





Sophia Kassmir to Sing in Pittsburgh, May 12 

Sophia Kassmir, the talented soprano who was heard 
in recital in New York earlier in the season, will give 
a recital on May 12 at Carnegie Music Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This delightful singer, who has studied 
under some of the most distinguished pedagogues of 
Vienna and Berlin, will be assisted by the Apollo Club, 
Rhinehart Mayer, conductor, and by Carl Bernthaler, 
accompanist. Both the chorus and Miss Kassmir will 
have ample opportunity in the course of the varied and 
interesting program to display their several gifts, one 
number on the program being the “Miserere” scene 
from Verdi's “Trovatore,” in which all will participate. 
Miss Kassimir will also be heard in operatic arias and 
various groups of songs. The event, which is under 
the management of Edith Taylor Thomson, is attract- 
ing wide interest among the musicians of the “Smokey” 
city. 





Julia Allen’s New York Press Encomiums 


Herewith are reproduced a few of the opinions ex- 
pressed by metropolitan papers regarding the recent recital 
by Julia Allen, the American soprano who recently re- 
turned to this country after a prolonged absence. 

Julia Allen gave a song recital last night in Aeolian Hall, accom- 
panied by Charles Gilbert Spross, whose song, “That’s the World 
in June,” made a great success. Her best work was done in “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and in the encore “Just a Little Bit of 
Heaven.” Her present forte is opera arias, where a high 
register is demanded,—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The quality of her voice was excellent. Schubert’s “Die 


was well sung.—New York Herald. 

A remarkable feature of the program was the fact that it em- 
braced works of twenty-one composers and that with a single’ excep- 
tion in the case of Charles Gilbert Spross, each composer was repre- 
sented by one number only, Her voice is a high soprano 
of good natural quality——New York Press. 


Lorelei” 


Ambitious in the extreme, she sang German lyrics by great masters, 
songs in English and French and such treacherous operatic arias as 


“Je Suis Titania,” from “Mignon,” and “Caro nome,” from “Rigo- 


letto.”"—New York Sun. 


Miss Allen sang, besides a varied selection of songs, the polacca 
from “Mignon” and “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto,” for Miss Allen 
is, of course, better known as a singer of florid roles in opera than 
as a song singer—New York Globe. 

Miss Allen is engaged to give a recital in the auditorium 


at Binghamton, N. Y., on May 12. 





Mrs. Beach’s Gaelic Symphony Receives 
Enthusiastic Praise from Kansas City Critics 


On April 4 Kansas City had an opportunity to hear Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s “Gaelic” symphony and to pass judgment 
regarding the merits of this work. “Those who are inter- 
ested in the exploitation of American music, or, perhaps, it 
ought to be said, those who are interested in securing even 
a hearing for American music,” remarked the Kansas City 
Journal of April 5, “were placed under obligations yester- 
day afternoon when Conductor Carl Busch placed Mrs. 
Beach’s magnificent ‘Gaelic’ symphony and Foerster’s pre- 
lude to ‘Faust’ on the program of the symphony orchestra.” 
And this feeling of obligation seems to have been general- 
ly felt by the music lovers of that city. 

Regarding the work itself, the same paper says: 

Mrs. Beach’s Symphony, which has been produced a number of 
times since it was first played ten years ago, is a splendidly virile 
composition, betraying none of the weaknesses of femininism in an 
artistic sense and none of the too dominant masculinism which is 
often characteristic of masculine nature studies. The fact that the 
symphony has a foreign setting only proves that the world is the 
proper source of artistic inspiration and that American writers have 
as good a right to it as those of any other country. It is a grievous 
mistake to assume that American writers must confine themselves to 
“high-brow coon songs” or American Indian melodies in order to 
preserve their nationalism. Music is a universal language, and it 
might be contended that the sooner American composers lose their 
provincialism in the artistic cosmopolitanism which embraces the 
whole world of inspiration, the sooner there will be more real Ameri- 
can music and the greater provocation conductors will have for in- 
cluding American compositions in their programs. The Beach Sym- 
phony is fundamentally Gaelic, full of Celtic fire and of the Celtic 


nature-love. It was admirably played by the orchestra. 


In the Kansas City Times of the same date this passage 
may be found: 

The Beach Symphony is a work of impressive beauty. Although 
it was written by an American woman, it has in the main neither sex 
nor country. While much of its material is of Scotch origin, as the 
skirl of the bagpipes in the third movement and the mingling of aus- 
terity with sentiment in the second and last, the work is in reality 
more American than Scotch, and very much more universal than 
American. Its very bigness is against it at first. Expecting some- 
thing less deep, more lyric and merely lovely in context, the listener 
finds adjustment necessary. An unprejudiced ear must concede that 
Mrs. Beach has written a symphony that is likely to live. The third 
movement was particularly fine, the violins and the cellos, and finally 
the words, carrying the big theme to a fine poetic climax, 


Mrs. Beach left her home in San Francisco recently to 
undertake a trip in southern California. Among the points 
of interest which it was her intention of visiting were the 
unique Easter sunrise service on Mt. Robidoux at River- 
side, where Marcella Craft was the soloist. She also in- 
cluded a visit to the San Diego Exposition and numerous 
visits in that part of the State. Some time during the 
early part of May she will return to her composition work. 





Frida Bennéche Busy Booking 
Engagements for 1917 


Frida Bennéche, coloratura soprano, is facing a busy 
season. At present she is filling engagements through- 
out New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. At the 
conclusion of these, the young singer will begin a tour 
which will keep her out of New York for some time. 
Arrangements have been made for a tour of the East 
and South, as far as New Orleans. It is expected that 
the tour will run through the months of June to De- 
cember. The spring will find Miss Bennéche on her 
way to the Pacific Coast, after having made numerous 
“stop-offs” on the way out. 

Two weeks ago, at a Lenten musicale held in Del- 
monico’s, Mme. Bennéche made a decided success. Her 
interpretation of the polonaise from “Mignon” was 
greatly appreciated. The coloratura nature of the song 
showed the unusual flexibility and beauty of her voice. 
Mme. Bennéche is a woman of great charm and per- 
sonal beauty. Owing to the flute-like quality of her 
voice, she usually has the assistance of Paul Henne- 
berg, flutist. 

Considering that this is her first season in America 
(although an American) she has won the hearts of all 
her hearers. Two years ago Mme. Bennéche toured 
Denmark and Sweden, with a company of soloists and 
instrumentalists, conducted by Professor Seifert, of 
Berlin, the well known critic and reviewer of Bach and 
Handel. This tour was made principally to familiarize 


. music lovers with the compositions of those two com- 


posers. Mme. Bennéche was the only American in the 
company and everywhere the young soprano went she 
delighted her hearers. Because of her thorough un- 
derstanding of Handel and Bach, she is sometimes 
called a specialist in them. 
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FIVE THOUSAND PHILADELPHIANS 
ATTEND McCORMACK RECITAL 


Irish Tenor Draws Another Huge Audience at His 
Third Concert of the Season in “Quaker City”— 
Two Piano Recital—Aline van Birentzen 
Again Scores 





Philadelphia, Pa., April 29, 1916. 

At his third recital here this season, on Friday night, 
John McCormack attracted an audience of 5,000 to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Lovers of his art were seated on 
the stage, in the orchestra pit, and still there was an ample 
overflow of standees on each floor. Mr. McCormack’s re- 
cital was as complete an artistic success, too, as any he 
has ever given here. He frankly granted the demands of 
his audience and sang a long list of Irish ballads, which 
he does inimitably, as well as several operatic selections. 

Two Piano Recital 

Post-Lenten musical events made the last week a busy 
one alike for the professional concert goer and the music 
lover who undertook to hear everything of merit that the 
local concert halls had to offer. The week started auspi- 
ciously with the two piano recital of Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the Academy of Music last Monday 
afternoon. The program included compositions of Schu- 
mann, Reinecke, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, Arensky and Cha- 
brier, 

Aline van Barentzen Renews Favor 

On Wednesday afternoon, Aline van Barentzen, the 
youthful pianist, who created nothing short of a furore 
when she appeared at the first Sunday concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra last December, gave a recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall, at which she corroborated the impression of 
extraordinary pianistic abilities gained at her first ap- 
pearance. And to accomplish this Miss van Barentzen did 
not hesitate to travel well marked paths of pianistic lit- 
erature. The two sonatas on her program, for instance, 
were the op. 57 of Beethoven and Chopin, op. 35, both of 
which have been played here in very recent months by 
artists of the first rank. But Miss van Barentzen had con- 
vinced her audience long before she reached these num- 
bers that she possessed fingers of lightning and wrists of 
steel. Her other numbers were four selections from Schu- 
mann’s “Fantasiestiicke” and two Liszt transcriptions, 

Fifth Concert of Rich Quartet 

The Rich Quartet gave its fifth and final concert of the 
season, under the direction of the Philadelphia Musical Bu- 
reau at Witherspoon Hall on Wednesday evening. These 
concerts have been among the most successful of the sea- 
son—a fact traceable both to the artistic merits of the 
work of Thaddeus Rich and his colleagues of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the enterprising managerial force 
which presents them. 

Fortnightly Club Enjoyed 

Also on Wednesday evening, the Fortnightly Club, under 
the direction of Henry Gordon Thunder, gave a concert 
in the Academy of Music. These vocalists, who formed 
an important part of the Mahler Symphony Chorus, found 
high favor with another audience of generous proportions. 
Lucy Marsh, soprano, and Henri Merriken were the assist- 
ing artists. Clarence K. Bawden was at the piano. 

Cellist Heard at Choral Union Concert 

Herman Sandby made what is announced as his last re- 

cital appearance as solo cellist of the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra at the final concert of the Choral Union of Philadel- 
phia on Tuesday evening, and it is not too much to say 
that the glories of his art have never clustered more closely 
about him than on this occasion. The “Rococo Variations” 
of Tschaikowsky, a Godard “Berceuse,” his own setting of 
a Danish song, and Goltermann’s “Capriccio” were his 
numbers—sufficient, as a glance will show, to display a 
complete command of the varied powers of the instru- 
ment. Anne McDonough led her excellent chorus of sing- 
ers in the first local presentation of Max Bruch’s highly 
colored cantata, “The Cross of Fire.” H. P. Q. 





College of Music Students’ Recital 


Gretchen Sittig, a pupil at the New York College of Mu- 
sic of Theodore Spiering, electrified the audience at the 
College of Music students’ concert, April 28, by her splen- 
did rendition of DeBeriot’s seventh violin concerto. Her 
playing for a girl of but sixteen years of age was remark- 
able for purity of tone and excellence of technic. Elsa 
Nicolini, who played Liszt’s fourteenth Hungarian rhapso- 
die, scored a triumph as usual. Emma Hoffman substi- 
tuted for Eleanor Marum (unable to appear because of 
illness), playing the Liszt transcription of “Lucia” and a 
Chopin scherzo very effectively, showing careful study and 
perfect familiarity with the music. Florence Buckley 
played Chopin’s polonaise in C sharp minor, disclosing fine 
musicianship. Of the vocal numbers Clara Meyer especial- 
ly showed fine conception of the songs “Wo Du Hingeh’st,” 
by Hildach, and “May Morning,” by Denza. 

Others who took part in this very enjoyable program 
were Josephine Torre, Marie Williams, Hazel V. Dean, 
Ernestine N. Klein and Mimi Beyenberg, Fritz Loescher 
and Kurt Rasquin (the last named a member of the vocal 
section of the school faculty). The annual commence- 
ment of the school is to take place Friday evening, June 9, 
at Aeolian Hall, New York. 





Amy E. Ellerman in Oratorio and Concert 


Among the recent engagements for Amy E. Ellerman, 
contralto, may be mentioned an appearance at St. James’ 
Church, Brooklyn, on April 9; April 16, at the Claremont 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, N. J., and April 
27, an appearance as soloist with the Neighborhood Glee 
Club of Englewood, N. J. At her Brooklyn appearance, 
Miss Ellerman sang Dvorak’s “At the Foot of the Cross,” 
the other soloists being Winifred A. Marshall, soprano; 
Roy Williams Steele, tenor, and Albert Wiederhold, basso. 
William C. Bridgman is organist and choirmaster at this 
church. 

Miss Ellerman is a dependable singer, as was evidenced 
on April 16, when she substituted on a day’s notice in the 
performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Her appearance 
as soloist with the Neighborhood Glee Club of Englewood 
added many admirers to her already long list. She sang 
two groups of songs (including Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life 
and Death” and songs by Eden, Lalo and Mehrkens), and 
was recalied many times after each group. So insistent 
was the applause that Miss Ellerman was obliged to give 
encores. Alexander Bloch, violinist, also participated in 
this program, playing the Handel sonata in D major, the 
Wilhelmj arrangement of the Wagner romanze and Vieux- 
temps’ rondino. 


MUSICALE FOR SEMINARY FUND 


Renata Chollet, John Finnegan, S. Constantino Yon 
and Others Delight Big Audience 


The Manhattanville Alumnae Association held a musicale 
for the Seminary Fund at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
on Friday afternoon, April 28. The selection of the artists 
was a splendid one; their program, varied and interesting, 
was greatly appreciated by the large audience. 

Renata Chollet, the young coloratura soprano, singing 
with voice of much beauty, brilliancy and unusual volume, 
opened with “Cavatina Deleila” (“Pecheurs de Perles’, 
Bizet. This was followed by an intelligent rendering of 
“Chanson Triste,” Dupare. Mlle. Chollet was at all times 
artistic and pleasant to hear. “Non so piu’ cosa son” 
(Mozart) was also well received. 

Giulia V. Grilli, contralto, presented three charming songs 
for the first part, “Stornello” (Sinigalia), “When Stars 
Are in the Quiet Skies” (S. C. Yon) and “The Bitterness 
of Love” (Dunn). Miss Grilli made a very favorable im- 


pression. In “Roberto, O tu che adoro,” from “La 


Favorita,” she was at her best. Her voice is a rich con- 
tralto. 

John Finnegan was as a favorite as ever. His 
voice, which was in excellent condition, delighted his ad- 


much 
mirers. His Irish songs were especially lovely. “Believe 
Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms” (Moore), 
“Come Back to Erin” and “Ave Maria” (Schubert) went 
as well as “Oh, That We Two Were Maying” (Nevin) 
and “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” (Clay). 

S. Constantino Yon, besides accompanying, rendered a 
new Spanish fantasy, “Nina,” composed by his brother, 
Pietro Yon, and Debussy’s “Minstrels,” “Campanea Festa” 
(Sgambati) and Chopin's grand polonaise in A flat. 

Lois Huntington, violinist, with Maurice Lafarge at the 
“Deuxieme 
(Schubert- 
Remenyi) and three selections from “Indian Sketches” by 
Burleigh. The last number, the duet from “Madame But- 
terfly,” was exceedingly well given by Mlle. Chollet and 
Miss Grilli. 


piano, presented an interesting program also: 


Canzonetta” (D'Ambrosio “Serenade” 


Mary Gailey’s Boston Success 
Brings Early Re-engagement 


After a year spent in study with Theodore Spiering, the 
eminent violinist and pedagogue, Mary Gailey will return 
to the concert field next season, This delightful artist has 
already earned an excellent reputation for herself as a 
thorough musician. When she learned of Mr. Spiering’s 
arrival in this country, some time ago, Miss Gailey ful- 
filled all the engagements which were then booked for her, 
refusing to accept others, in order to pursue her studies. 

Miss Gailey’s 
studies with Mr. Spiering was on April 25, at Jordan Hall, 
Boston. On that occasion she played the Bruch concerto 


in G minor with orchestra, at the invitation of George W. 


first appearance since completing her 


Chadwick, who conducted for her. In passing, it is of in- 
terest to note that Miss Gailey was a protégée of Mr. Chad- 
wick in the beginning of her career as a violinist. He in- 


terested Col. Higginson in the little girl. Miss Gailey re- 
ceived the Higginson scholarship for five years at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

A re-engagement was immediately arranged, whereby on 
May 12 Miss Gailey repeats the performance. During the 
summer she will continue her study with Mr. Spiering, in 


the intervals between filling a number of engagements. 
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GEORGE DOSTAL, 


nnn HSN 


DOSTAL SCORES AT BROOKLYN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Large Audience Greets Tenor and His Assistants. 
Lucile Orrell and Mary Warfel 


George Dostal, “America’s Lyric Tenor,” gave a re- 
cital on Sunday evening, April 30, at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., before an audience of large 
proportions and appreciative mood. George Dostal 
opened his program with an aria from Bellini’s “Puri- 
tani,” which served to display the richness, power and 
wide range of his voice. The remainder of his pro- 
gram was in English and included “April” (Floridia), 
“IT Know Two Bright Eyes” (Clutsman), “One 
Golden Day” (Fay Foster), “One Little Song” (Voor- 
his), “Look Down, Dear Eyes” (Fischer), “A Thought” 
(Polak), “If I Were King of Ireland” (Fay Foster), 
“You'll Soon Forget, Kathleen” (Williams), “Ould 
Doctor McGinn” (Lohr), “Shamrock” (Seiler), “I Kiss 
the Little Flower” (Roma), “Life” (Speaks), and “San- 
derson’s “Until.” Of these “Ould Doctor McGinn” and 
“Life,” both of which were sung by request, aroused 
especial attention. In the singing of “One Little Song,” 
Mr. Dostal had the valuable aid of Mary Warfel, harp- 
ist. Lucile Orrell, cellist, performed a similar service 
in the Fischer number, These two instruments com- 
bined to form a thoroughlly delightful accompaniment 
in the numher by Mr. Dostal’s accompanist, Mr. Polak. 

Solo by Miss Orrell included Godard’s 
“Berceuse,” Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” Grieg’s andante 
and Popper‘s “Vita,” Miss Orrell possesses a_ brilliant 
technic and plays with a broad and rich tone which 
combine to make her work replete with beauty. 

Miss Warfel, who has been heard with unvarying 
success in metropolitan music circles, is a harpist of 
unusual attainments. Especially delightful was her 
playing of “Priere” and “March Militaire” of Hassel- 
mans. She also gave Zabel’s “Legende” and Schneck- 
er’s mazurka with the artistic finish which marks her 
as a thorough musician. 


of 


numbers 





Constance Purdy’s Recital 
“a Rare Musical Treat” 


“Musically, intellectually and esthetically fine, the lecture 
recital given last evening in the Congregational Church 
was one of the richest feasts of all this season’s good 
things,” remarks the Kane (Pa.) Republican in a recent 
issue, speaking of the recital given there by Constance 
Purdy, the contralto who makes a specialty of Russian 
music. The Republican continues: “Miss Purdy was in 
full Russian costume, her dress being of a rich brocade 
resplendent with jewels and trimmed with fur; a quaint 
head dress, also bejeweled with a floating gauzy drapery. 
The costume was an authentic reproduction of a grand 
dame’s costume of two or three hundred years ago. 

“Miss Purdy is thoroughly conversant with her subject 
and has a great deal of dramatic ability. Her voice is a 
smooth rich contralto, under splendid control. She told 
the story of the operas from which she sang selections 
and translated into English the words of those songs 
which she sang in Russian. Her face is so very mobile 
and her expression so very good that her audience could 
fairly understand without knowing the language. Many 
of the songs are so closely related to the music that it 
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was impossible for her to give more than a free transla- 
tion. 

“She gave a cycle of songs from ‘The Nursery,’ by 
Moussorgsky, for whom she claimed the position of the 
greatest song composer of the world. Tschaikowsky and 
Rachmaninow were the only two composers whose works 
are at all well known in America, Miss Purdy’s program 
giving a glimpse into ‘The National School,’ the wonder- 
ful new school of music, which is coming up from Rus- 
sia through the work of ‘The Great Five’—Balakirev, 
Borodin, Korsakov, Moussorgsky and Cui. 

“The church was well filled and the audience was a 
very appreciative one. Certainly every one present felt 
indebted to the Study Club for bringing to Kane an artist 
of such splendid ability and unique talent.” 

Inasmuch as the Study Club has been instrumental in 
bringing to Kane such musical attractions as the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, David Bispham, Evan Williams and 
Christine Miller, the genuineness of Miss Purdy’s success 
may be easily judged. 





Nana Genovese Appears in Two 
Cities in One Evening 


Nana Genovese is a very busy singer these days. This 
season she has been consistently busy and already a num- 
ber of concerts are booked for the early fall. On one 
occasion she sang twice in one evening. She substituted at 
the last moment at a concert at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, and was obliged to decline an encore, in order to 
be rushed via automobile to the home of Mrs. J. Balcarini, 
Ocean avenue, Brooklyn, where she appeared at a large 
musicale and formal reception. Her second appearance in 
the evening was as successful as the first and she was the 
recipient of enthusiastic applause. 
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LORD MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM DESIRES 
CITY TO HAVE ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 


Lord Neville Chamberlain Expresses Views and Offers Suggestions to Bring About Such 
an Organization—Revival of Chamber Music Interest Takes 
Possession of London 


. ee 


Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, Losdoone . W., April 11, 1916, 


A week or two ago, Sir Thomas Beecham was conduct- 
ing a concert of the Hallé Orchestra from Manchester at 
Birmingham. During the intermission, without which no 
concert would be complete, the Lord Mayor of Birming- 
ham, Neville Chamberlain, brother of the great Joe of that 
ilk, arose and spake brave words, Quoth Birmingham’s 
grand man, Birmingham has not its own orchestra and 
many local inhabitants think this wrong. Of course it is. 
“If Birmingham were to have such an orchestra, they 
must be ready to back it up by even greater efforts than 
they had made in the past.” He had a suggestion to make 
as to how success might be achieved. “The method that 
had been tried in the past was to ask for guarantees, and 
in spite of the support of a number of enthusiasts, it had 
always failed because it had not got in it the element of 
stability. There was only one way of achieving that sta- 
bility, and that was by raising an endowment fund of such 
a size that the interest upon it would provide a consid- 
erable and reasonable amount.” The figure would be large, 
but he did not think it would be unobtainable. He was 
not relying entirely upon an endowment fund. 

He had got a second suggestion to make, which might 
possibly startle them, but which he ventured to think was 
worthy of their consideration. It was simply this, “that 
the scheme should be assisted by a contribution from the 
rates. They spent every year a large sum out of the rates 
upon art and much of that at any rate was spent because 
they recognized they had duties towards the intellects as 
well as the pockets of the citizens. The idea of a municipal 
contribution had been long carried into effect upon the 
Continent; it was now spreading in the United States.” 
And so on. 

With you, I think such a suggestion coming from a dis- 
tinguished man like Neville Chamberlain would arouse 
widespread interest. Here I have heard never a word more 
than I have written above. Yet it is of very great 
importance, coming from such a source, for if Birming- 
ham started, no doubt other municipalities would follow in 
their footsteps. It is a slight sign of awakening interest in 
the importance of music as an educative medium. My only 
regret in connection with the above is that even a Lord 
Mayor will persist in perpetuating that glorious time-dis- 
honored howler of a differentiation between “art” and 
music. Can anyone explain precisely how this howler came 
into existence? Is music an art or isn’t it? 


Chamber Music Revival 


There are some curious musical happenings here just 
now, with some of which the war is concerned, with 
others of which it has no concern. For the last two years 
chamber music has been certainly looking up in London, 
of this there can be no doubt. Hoary old gentlemen like 
myself can easily recall the days of the old “Pops” at the 
long defunct St. James’ Hall when the cult for all that 
was Joachimesque was very much in the foreground. But 
Joachim grew old. His fingers lost their cunning, so that 
an eminent London critic was induced-—he being an out- 
and-out worshipper at the Joachim shrine—towrite a 
chapter in a “Life” to explain that it really was not Joa- 
chim’s playing out of tune that we common clay imagined 
to be the case, but Joachim’s extra, nay superfine “ear” 
which enabled him to differentiate on the fiddle between 
D flat and C sharp. This, let me explain, is no phantasm 
of a disordered brain; that chapter actually was written 
and a copy is among my treasured possessions as perhaps 
the finest example of special pleading in my experience. The 
awkward part of the affair was that, if Joachim was play- 
ing in tune, then old Hausmann and the other two mem- 
bers of the Joachim Quartet were clearly not doing so, as 
they failed to mark the aforesaid differentiation. This, 
however, is a digression. 

Joachim is long gathered to his fathers and with his 
going there came a lean time here for chamber music, 
though for some years. A committee maintained the 
Joachim fiction and kept the remains of the Joachim audi- 
ence together by series of concerts which bore his name. 
But the members had grown old in service and I suppose 
they are all now dead. At any rate, the concerts are, and 
I suppose again that the grandchildren of the old patrons 
or rather worshippers at the Joachim shrine did not take 
kindly to chamber music, largely, as I think, because Sir 
Henry J. Wood and his merry men came along with the 
stronger baked meats of Tchaikowsky and the like. This 


appealed to a rising generation that failed to see that what 


. claims some of the members. 


was good enough for their forefathers was ipso facto to 
be good enough for them! In consequence, we have had 
many a long year of orchestral music, to the detriment of 
chamber music 

Time, however, had its revenge, and for the last two 
years chamber music has been in a splendid state of devel- 
opment. We have grown at least two quartet parties of 
downright, first-rate excellence, who hitherto have kept 
going in brilliant fashion despite the war and its attrac- 
tions for the young men. Now, however, the country 
But, nevertheless, more 
series of concerts are proclaimed to take place during the 
summer months. This revival is particularly interesting, | 
think, because the wave of orchestral music was so tidal, 
as it were, and literally swamped all else while it lasted. 
Possibly the repeated visits of “star” conductors helped 
on the orchestral wave, conductors such as Richter, 
Nikisch, Mottl, Levy, Weingartner, Bruno Walter, and so 
on, for we are great hero worshippers here! And, possibly, 
the chamber music parties who traveled across the conti- 
nent were, as a rule, not on the same level or could not 
produce the same thrill, Anyhow, the fact remains, ex- 
plain it how you will, that for years London suffered a 
dearth of chamber concerts of the highest class. 

Now the tide has turned towards chamber music again, 
and, to the surprise of many, it can be made by native 
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musicians quite as efficiently as by foreigners. So the lat- 
ter, like your own Clarence Whitehill, are coming into 
their kingdom and developing into that rara avis, the 
prophet honored in his own country! I suppose you on 
that side will one day get rid of the “snobisme” in your 
art that we, too, suffer from over here. It is daily growing 
less here, I think, certainly among the more intelligent 
classes, if not among those blessed with a wealth of this 
world’s goods. 
Harry Field’s Piano Recital 

This afternoon I went to Steinway Hall to hear a piano 
recital given by my old friend, Harry Field—we were stu- 
dents together in Leipsic in the days which the locust hath 
eaten, Harry Field, as I told you the other week, has re- 
cently been released from the German concentration camp 
at Rubleben. He hails from Toronto. I went to his recital 
not only for old sake’s sake, not for anything particularly 
striking in his program, for truth to tell, that was just a 
little conventional, but because it was a matter of won- 
derment that any sane person could possibly take any 
pleasure in music after experiences such as Harry Field had 
endured. Moreover, I confess to wondering how his fin- 
gers might be. I guessed a little intractable’and I guessed 
right. But there were passages here and there in several 
works that I heard which were played with a beautiful 
tote, and a pearly technic, and if I should have liked a 
somewhat stronger style, that, perhaps, is an idiosyncrasy 
of my own. Field had a good audience and his success was 
undoubted. He is taking a limited number of pupils here. 


An “Amazing Volume” 

Talking of Ruhleben reminds me that the other day I 
received thence a truly amazing volume, entitled “Prisoners’ 
Pie” 4 la our old established “Printers’ Pie.” This book 
is full of good things, of real poetry, of music by Bryceson 
Treharne, olim Professor of Music at Adelaide, S. A., and 


of yarns spun in most admirable and cheerful fashion by 
inmates of the prisoners’ camp. Is there much wrong with 
the spirit of R. ? Herdman Pender wrote this here: 

I lie amidst white heather on a hill, and drowsily the sun beats 
on my face; I dimly hear a murmur like yellow corn rolled softly 
in cool hands, and feel the heather slowly bow in reverence; I 
tensely wait cool, silken sweep-dark hair blown over 
feverish lips; and slow across the blue drift fleecy clouds. 

Could you have done that picture after a twelvemonth of 
interment ? Rosin H. Lecce. 





Some of Theodore von Hemert’s Press Tributes 





An old Latin adage says: “Vox Populi Vox Deo.” This 
can be compared with the modern press, which is more or 
less a consensus of public opinion, and an artist’s press 
notices may well be considered, therefore, as a more or 
less accurate criterion of his intrinsic worth and popularity. 
Some of Theodore von Hemert’s press encomiums are re- 
produced hereunder : 


— A large and friendly audience was favorably impresseJ 

in Aeolian Hajl last night by the etforts of young and gifted musicians 

Mr. von Hemert was applauded for his capable work in 

selections of Massenet, Schubert and other well known composers. 
—New York American, April 14, 1916, 





An unusual recital was given last night in Aeolian Hall 
iw Theodore von Hemert, baritone, ete. . . . Mr. von Hemert 
opened the program by singing the “Vision Fugitive” of Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” which he gave very well, and later he sang a group of 


German songs, —Brooklyn Daily Eagle, April 14, 1916. 





The baritone, Mr. von Hemert, sang, 
tributions, a group of German songs which enabled the 
singer to display some beautiful declamatory 
—New York Staats-Zeitung, April 14, 1916. 


among other con- 
versatile 
effects, 


° All the numbers on the program were interesting. Mr. 
von Hemert has a voice distinctly better than that usually heard 
on the concert platform. It ig strong, clear and sweet, and he uses 
it with an art that is evidently the product of a generous and com- 
plete training. —Yonkers Daily Mail, June 10, 1915. 

The feature of the evening was Theodore yon Hemert, 
whe has been heard here before to good advantage. He sustained 
his good reputation as a first class baritone and sang the Toreador 
song of “Carmen” with brilliancy and very good vocal effects, and 
it was, no doubt, his best number. He later sang several German 
lieder by Lowe, Schubert and Von Fielitz with a great deal of 
expression and dramatic intensity, Yonkers Herald, De- 
cember 18, 1915, 





Galveston Choir Sings to Capacity Audience 





Galveston, Texas,, April as, 
With a choir of 125 voices, Hu T. 


Dubois’ 


igi6, 
Huffmaster, directing, 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ” was given at 
Trinity Episcopal Church on Good Friday evening, April 
21, to a congregation that more than taxed the seating 
capacity of the building. 

The choruses were given with good attack and admirable 
tone, while the solos were very pleasing, especially those 
by Mr. Huffmaster, whose excellent baritone showed to 
good advantage. Mrs. H. M. Whaling’s organ accompani- 
ment was a beautiful piece of finished work. The soloists 
were Mrs. R. Frapart, George Doscher, tenor; 
Hu T. Huffmaster, baritone. 

Girls’ Club Program 


soprano; 


The Girls’ Musical Club met in regular session this morn- 
ing at the home of Linda Fowler, when the following pro- 
Etude (Chopin), Miss Fowler; paper, 
Miss Stavenhagen; prelude (Rachman- 
twelfth Hungarian rhapsody 


gram was given: 
“Program Music,” 
inoff), Jessie Fendley; 
(Liszt), Sue Southwick. 

The club will give the last concert of the season on the 
evening of May 2, when the entire program will consist of 
numbers by members of the club. 

New York Symphony Orchestra’s Visit Anticipated 

An event of much musical importance to Galveston is 
the forthcoming concert of the Néw York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, to be given in the new Municipal Building on 
the evening of May 5. A number of patriotic business men 
have pledged their financial support in bringing the 
orchestra here, and it is expected that the city will make 
this a gala event. Sara Helen Littlejohn, pianist, will play 
the Rubinstein D minor concerto with the orchestra. 

EB. L 


Yvonne de Tréville to John Prindle Scott 


John Prindle Scott is in receipt of the following letter 
from Yvonne de Tréville, anent his song “The Wind's in 
the South :” 

My dear Mr. Scott: 

You will be glad to know I have sung your 
with great success. It is charming! A welcome 
soprano’s repertoire. 


“Wind in the South” 
addition to any 
Sincerely yours, 

Yvonne pve TRevILue 


Theodore van + Vern! in » New Studios 





tenor and vocal teacher, announces 
that he will teach Mondays and Thursdays, during July 
and August at his new studios, 22 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, telephone, Greeley 3701. 


Theodore van Yorx, 
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HELEN DE WITT JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Pouch Mansion, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Studio, 220 Madison Ave. Phone, Prospect 6400. 


GENEVIEVE WHEAT“ 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


Margaret George 


CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Operatto Successes - Italy 
Management: Tuomas Groncs, x 742, Station Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘cats 


2208 Hyde Street. San Francisco, Calif. 


ARRABE 


Planist 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMEKICAN PIANIST 420 Fine Arts Bldg. , Chica 


Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Half, ‘New ork 











Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Filth Ave. 
New York 


BAzez0rs 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Oratorio Lecture Recitals 











Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


LESLEY MARTIN, beicanto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, None York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew som. — 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Wa Gertrud 
Hutcheson, Geor, e emus, George siete eho 
Hendricks, Dr, ene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
4 Hara Reus @ right, Mabel Wilbur, Johu 

Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
| han Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the t public in opera and church work. 


VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 
and Metropolitan Company 


Filth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


WITH CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Also available for Concerts, Oratorio, 
Festivals, Recitals 


Management: Loudon Chariton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


EMMY 


DESTINN 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 


UNDER THE 
SOLE DIRECTION 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. MCSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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LOS ANGELES HAS SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHER IN ROLAND PAUL 


Tenor Has Clientele Both in Social and Musical Cir- 
cles—Brahms Quintet Plays Well Contrasted Num- 
bers—Carrie Jacobs Bond Gives Many Recitals 
and Is Feted 


439 Blanchard Hall, } 
Los Angeles, April 17, 1916 


One of the most successful teachers in Los Angeles is 
Roland Paul, the well known tenor. Mr. Paul has been 
established here for a number of years and has a clientele 
both in society and musical circles second to none. This 


success is due to several factors; not only is Mr. Paul a 


ROLAND PAUL, 
Tenor. 


thorough musician and an intelligent, conscientious teacher, 
but he has a_ personality marked for its genial frankness 
and kindliness that binds his friends to him very strongly. 

Before coming to Los Angeles Mr. Paul had a very 
wide exerience as a concert and opera singer and was as- 
sociated several years with “The Bostonians” and other 
well known operatic organizations Since his return from 
Europe two years ago after a year or more spent in 
serious study and special attention to French songs and 
diction, Mr. Paul has sung many recitals. This year he 
has given almost his entire attention to teaching, but a pro- 
gram presented before the College Woman's club on April 
1 of French compositions was greatly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by those privileged to hear it. 

Mr. Paul’s repertoire of French songs is wide and un- 
usual, containing many novelties not familiar to the aver- 
age listener. His style is especially adapted to the French, 
as it displays much finish and vivacity. At his studio in 
Blanchard Hall Mr. Paul is busy nearly every day, and 
many well known singers have coached with him, and he 
plans to do more recital work in the near future. He will 
also give a pupils’ recital soon which will be quite an un- 
usual demonstration of his versatility as a teacher. 

Brahms Quintet Presents Works of Beauty 

The Brahms Quintet program of last Friday and Satur- 
day presented two well contrasted concerted numbers and 
Bertha Wilson Vaughan as soloist. Mrs. Vaughan sang 
a group of modern works, including two Debussy songs, 
“Chanson Triste’ (Duparc), and “Bird of the Wilderness” 
(Horsman), given as an encore. In these exacting 
numbers Mrs. Vaughan showed her undeniable artistic con- 
ception and interpretation. 

The numbers presented by the quintet were the Tschai- 
kowsky trio, which gives tremendous scope for variety of 
tone color and rhythm, and the Martucci quintet, more 
modern in its type and new to the audience. The critics 
were of the opinion that the Martucci number was as de- 
lightful a novelty as the organization has presented in many 
months, 

Thomas Askin in Trinity Concert 

At last Sunday's concert given by Dr. Bruce Gordon 
Kingsley, organist at Trinity (these being weekly events), 
Thomas Askin, actor-singer of London, England, was one 
of the soloists. Mr. Askin first read with the musical 
setting, the song of dramas, “The Sword Song” of Clough 
Leighter, and “The Princess of the Morning,” by Harriet 
Ware. Mr. Askin later sang a group of songs which he 
titled “song dramas.’ They were “Eliland,” “Silent Woe,” 
“By Moonlight,” and “Anathema” (Von Feilitz). These 
latter were given in costume. 

1 sincerely regretted being unable to hear Mr. Askin as 
I have heard so much unqualified praise of this work ever 
since he came, a short time ago. We shall hope to hear 
him again soon, — 

Carrie Jacobs Bond Gives Recitals 


Carrie Jacobs Bond, the popular composer, has been in 
Los Angeles for the past few weeks and has given a large 
number of recitals. She appeared before the Hollywood 
Club this Monday. Sunday afternoon she was the guest 


of honor at the home of Major and Mrs. L. L. Krebs, of 
Sierra Madre, a few society and artistic friends being asked 
to meet her. Mrs. Bond and the Krebs are warm friends 
and this hospitable host and hostess have made their home 
a most popular resort for a coterie of very charming peo- 
ple. The lovely home and gardens looked at their best on 
this fair spring day, and every one felt great pleasure in 
combining so many pleasures in one affair, 


Cecil Fanning and the Turpins in California 


Cecil Fanning, the distinguished baritone, and Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Turpin have been spending a season in Southern 
California. Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin have given a 
large number of recitals in various parts of the State, two 
of which were in Pasadena. The Los Angeles recital is 
booked for, April 24, and will have a beautiful program. 


Mrs. Tiffany Returns to the Majestic 


So popular did the drawing room recitals of Marie B. 
Tiffany prove that the management of the Majestic The- 
atre called her for an extension of her engagement and 
she and her accompanist, Blanche Ebert, again drew large 
audiences to the Majestic the past two weeks. 

JANE CATHERWOOD. 





M. T. N. A. Plans 


The success of the en Teachers’ National Association 
meeting at Buffalo last December and the rapidly growing 
interest in the work of the association has led to a number 
of new plans for the coming year. The officers for 1916 
are: President, J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; vice-president, Adolf Weidig, Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Charles N. Boyd, 4259 Fifth ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, Ralph L. Baldwin, 81 Tre- 
mont street, Hartford, Conn.; and Waldo S. Pratt, editor, 
86 Gillett street, Hartford, Conn.; executive committee, the 
above officers, with William Benbow, Buffalo, N. Y.; Kate 
S. Chittenden, New York City; Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago, 
Ill.; O. G. Sonneck, Washington, D. C.; Calvin B. Cady, 
New York City; D. A. Clippinger, Chicago, IIl.; Charles 
H. Farnsworth, New York City, and Francis L. York, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting will be held at New 
York City, December 27-29, 1016. 

At the Buffalo meeting it was decided to elect a group 
of counselors, to aid the executive committee in its work, 
and the following gentlemen were chosen: Rossetter G. 
Cole, Chicago, Ill.; J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, III.; Charles 
H. Farnsworth, New York City; Peter C. Lathia, Evans- 
ton, Ill, and Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 

President Erb has appointed several committees to make 
a canvass of the situation in their particular line and to 
make a report at the annual meeting. They are also en- 
couraged to suggest readers of papers along their lines for 
The committees so far appointed are: 

Community Music—Miss Chittenden, chairman; Messrs. 
Pratt, Benbow, Cole, and Lutkin. 

Standardization—Mr. Farnsworth, 
Cady and Weidig. 

Public School Music Accrediting—Mr. 
chairman; Messrs. York and Clippinger. 

By a recent vote of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation a limited quantity of the reserve stock of its book, 
“Annual Proceedings,” is now offered at reduced prices, 
including postage, as follows: all ten volumes at $1.10 
each—$11. A corresponding reduction in price is made 
for smaller numbers; single volumes are, as heretofore, 
$1.60 each ($1.70 to points beyond the Mississippi). 

This offer is made primarily to those who have already 
one or more volumes, and who may wish to complete their 
sets or to present an entire or partial set to friends. 

The above special terms apply only to orders that are 
made direct (not through booksellers), with remittance in 
full to Waldo S. Pratt, editor, 86 Gillett street, Hartford, 
Conn. 


the annual meeting. 


chairman; Messrs. 


and Baldwin, 





Margaret Keyes, a Singer of Whom “One Can 
Only Speak in Words of Highest Praise” 


The regard music lovers of Providence, R. I., hold for 
the singing of Margaret Keyes, contralto, is told in the 
appended criticism, which is clipped from the Bulletin of 
that city: 

Of the soloist, Miss Keyes, one can only speak in words of the 
highest praise, so admirable was the quality of her voice and so 
skilful her technical mastery. Of wide range and great volume, 
her tone was pure and sweet, her diction excellent and her utter- 
ance without effort. She won the immediate approval of her audi- 
ence with her first number, the melodious aria from Gluck’s opera, 
singing as an encore “The Lass with the Delicate Air.” 

Her other two groups were almost equally pleasing and the vari- 
ous numbers stirred the listeners to equal enthusiasm, After the 
first group she gave as an encore “The Swing,” Stevenson’s well- 
known poem, and in response to the second she sang to the club 
itself, “‘My Heart Is Like a Singing Bird.’’ The graceful little com- 
pliment reacted in a boomerang of applause that brought “My Love 
Is Like a Red, Red Rose.” 
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FOLK MELODIES RECITAL 





Edith Rubel Trio Lures Applause in Unique Program 
at Princess Theatre, New ork 





Cozy little Princess Theatre in Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, was comfortably filled on Sunday evening, April 30, 
by an audience that seemed to take much interest in a re- 
cital of folk melodies arranged for violin, cello and piano, 
and played by the Edith Rubel Trio, consisting of Edith 
Rubel, Vera Poppe and Brenda Putnam. The music fur- 
nished by this modern trio of sirens was probably superior 
to the dulcet strains of Ligeia, Leucosia and Parthenope, 
famous in ancient mythology, who sang and played by the 
sad sea waves till mariners forgot home and mother and 
died of starvation and close attention to the program. On 
Sunday evening no such disaster marred the music, Several 
melodies were roundly applauded and had to be repeated, 
it is true, but all who entered the theatre to gaze upon the 
sirens and hear their musical enchantment left the building 
in perfect health and with many added smiles. The enter- 
tainment was of an unusual nature, for the works per- 
formed were invariably short, tuneful and easy from a 
technical point of view. The young ladies, however, made 
the most of the little pieces and their ingenuousness of 
manner had as much to do with the success of the concert 
as the unpretentious music had. The program was as 
follows: 

Denmark—Regnar Lodbrok’s Death-Song. 
Germany—Must I Go. 

EES: nnd cUR 4c ub oe edb eet cb edenes stvawtaeesibs Brahms 
Holland—Prayer of Thanksgiving.................00.0000. Kremser 
England—Come, Lasses and Lads! 

Wales—All Thro’ the Night. 
Scotland—The Laird 0’ Cockpen. 


Ireland—The Coolin. 
Kitty of Coleraine. 


Ee DMR ci sicb cecccecdccccceeesotoucetucesnse Habanera 
Serbia—Come, My Dearest! 

re Eb dincvdeevcbedecntenndees ueobenen’ Krehbiel 
Japan—Cherry Bloom, 

Es os vnccccwapes 00.0546 depsdncceadnpernees Taylor 


Greece and the Orient—Lullaby. 
M. Bonis—Suite Orientale. 
Prelude. 
Ronde de Nuit. 
Danse d’Almees, 
Canada—I Hear the Mill. 
France—The Little Shepherdess. 
The Three Captains. 
Hungary—Hungarian Dance............0eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee Brahms 
American Negro—Deep River.......-sseseeeeeeceeeeeeeee Burleigh 
Dandy Jim of Caroline. 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. 
Kentucky Mountains—(First time) As I Walked Out. 
Lord Thomas. 
Loving Hanner. 
Bangum and the Boar. 

The Bonis “Suite Orientale” turned out to be delightful 
music of a light character and was charmingly played. 

The three negro melodies and the American folksongs 
from the Kentucky mountains were of particular interest. 
There is material in them of musical value to compare 
favorably with the folksongs of any other country. Those 
played were from the collection by Josephine McGill, of 
Louisville, Ky., made in 1914-15 from studies among the 
mountaineers of Knott County. William Lyndon Wright, 
of New York University, who adapted these American 
numbers for the trio, spoke briefly and informally a few 
words explaining the origin and meaning of each one. 

It was a most successful close for the first season of this 
new organization, one which promises a great deal for its 
next season’s work. Besides playing splendidly, there has 
been a unique element of originality in all the programs it 


has offered. 





Novel Program of Pupils of 
Granberry Piano School 





A musical event of unusual interest in this season of 
many concerts was that given on Saturday morning, 
April 29, at Aeolian Hall, New York, by pupils of the 
Granberry Piano School, George Folsom Granberry, di- 
rector, and Gertrude I. McQuesten, reader. An introduc- 
tory address by Mr. Granberry opened the program 
auspiciously. In his public speaking as in his teaching, 
Mr. Granberry’s methods are serious and quiet. He 
makes his statements without unnecessary flourishes and 
furbelows and the result is a correspondingly serious re- 
sponse in the minds of his listeners. 

A treat for lovers of music and lovers of Shakespeare 
then followed, i. e., Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was read to the accompaniment of Mendelssohn’s 
music. First, eight pupils of the Granberry Piano School 
played the overture. Then Mr, Granberry introduced Miss 
McQuesten, who is a member of the faculty of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, and who impersonated the various 
characters of Shakespeare’s fantasy. At the conclusion of 
Act I, Virginia Corcoran of New York played the 
scherzo. In the first scene of the second act, Elsie Moir, 


of New York, played the incidental music, and the fairies’ 
march. Marion Boyd, of Jersey City, N. J., was at the 


piano for the incidental music in the second scene of Act 
II, and at the conclusion, Maude Henderson, of Wood- 
stock, N. B., and Charlotte Spooner, of New York, played 
the intermezzo, 

In connection with Act III, an ensemble of eight played 
the nocturne. Helen Oliver, of Glamis, Ontario, rendered 
the incidental music in Act IV, and a dozen young ladies 
delighted with an interesting and well executed interpreta- 
tion of the familiar wedding march, In the fifth act, the 
burlesque funeral march and the dance of the clowns were 
well given by an ensemble group, and Miss Spooner brought 
the program to a close with a carefully prepared reading 
of the finale. 

A word of special commendation is due the school for 
the excellence, not only of the individual players, but of 
the various ensembles. There was a homogeneity and a 
tonal balance which is worthy of praise, 

All in all it was a recital as interesting as it was unusual 
and one to which the enthusiastic applause of a large audi- 
ence gave audible testimony. 

On Friday evening, April 28, the same program was 
given in the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Wager Swayne’s Specialty Is “Preparing 
Pupils for Public Appearances” 





That Wager Swayne, the well known piano teacher of 
Paris, who, since the war began has had his studio at 76 
East Ninety-first street, New York, succeeds in his special- 
ty of “preparing pupils for public appearances” is best evi- 
denced by the fact that the Swayne pupils are in regular 
demand for appearances in public. A sheaf of programs 
just received shows that no less than four of his pupils 
were engaged in public work in the month of April. Mrs. 
Baskerville, who has been especially successful in her con- 
cert playing, performed the Chopin sonata, op. 35, in a 
concert in the Normal Concert Course at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
on April 18, with great success, During the season just 
ending, Mrs. Baskerville has appeared twice with leading 
symphony orchestras of the country, playing the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto with the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, and the same work at Detroit with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under Weston Gales. The 
splendid finish of her work both from technical and musi- 
cal standpoints and the fact that she had two important 
orchestra engagements in one season, speak well for the 
thoroughness of her preparation under Mr. Swayne’s 
direction. 

Another Swayne pupil is Vera Richardson, a member 
of the faculty of the conservatory of music connected with 


the Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. On April ~ 


16 she played a group of numbers at the concert given at 
the Detroit Museum of Art by the Normal College Choir 
and on March 28 took part in a joint recital with Cora 
Vandewater, contralto, also a member of the Normal Col- 
lege faculty, at Owosso, Mich. A local paper was very 
enthusiastic in praise of her worfk, speaking of it as fol- 
lows “Miss Richardson proved herself a complete master 
of the piano. Her selections were altogether pleasing, 
and her playing brilliant at all times. Her interpretation 
was far beyond the ordinary, and her technic was mar- 
velous. These qualities, coupled with an exquisite touch, 
complete assurance and repose at the, piano, marked her 
work as truly artistic and wonderful.” 

Two other pupils, Constance Rulison and Marion Cum- 
mins, have recently been heard in recitals in New York. 
Miss Cummins gave a program on April 20 at the Misses 
Patterson’s Home for Music and Art Students, which 
began with the Beethoven sonata, op. 14, and included 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Grieg, Sibelius, 
Schubert and Rachmaninoff. Miss Rulison was the solo- 
ist at a private musicale at the Fifth avenue residence of 
Mrs. Robert Hill, playing a well balanced program, which 
included the Schumann “Kinderscenen” and numerous 
Chopin numbers. Both of the young ladies were emi- 
nently successful in their work. 

Mr. Swayne was one of the first teachers to see the 
advantage of specialization. Since the establishment of 
his studio, many years ago, in Paris he has devoted him- 
self particularly to his work of preparing pupils for the 
concert platform, in which he has been eminently suc- 
cessful. Just previous to the war he had made elaborate 
plans for the establishment of a small private orchestra 
in Paris to be conducted by himself through which his 
pupils could be made familiar with concerto playing. 
These plans were interrupted by the war, but Mr. Swayne 
will return to his work in Paris at its close and carry 
them out. 





Brazilian Pianist for Norfolk Festival 





Guiomar Novaes, the talented young Brazilian pianist, 
who made such a distinctly favorable impression at her 
New York and Boston recitals, has been engaged as one 
of the soloists at the Norfolk (Conn.) Festival this year. 
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VALENTINA CRESPI 
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New York Sun—‘Miss Crespi captivated an audi- 
ence of 7,000 at the Madison Square Garden. Her 
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exquisite.” 

ondon Morning Post—‘Her playing makes a firm 
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MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 


presents 
ELEANOR SPENCER, Pianist. 
MAUDE FAY, Prima Donna, Royal Opera, 
Munich; Covent Garden, London; 
Metropolitan, New York. 
MARIA KOUSNEZOFF, Russian Prima 
Donna of the Chicago Opera. 
ANNE ARKADI]J, Lieder Singer. 
ELEONORA DE CISNEROS, Mezzo So- 
prano, Chicago Opera. 
GRAHAM MARR, Baritone, Chicago and 
Boston Opera Companies. 
SARAME RAYNOLDS, Dramatic So- 
prano, Chicago Opera. 
MONICA & WALTER STULTS, So- 
prano and Bass, Recitals and Oratorio. 
MERCED DE PINA & ROGER DE 
BRUYN, Mezzo Alto and Lyric Tenor, 
Costume Recitals. 
MARGUERITE BERIZA, French Lyric 
Soprano, Chicago Opera. 
JOHN DOANE, Concert Organist. 
VALENTINA CRESPI, Violinist,«from 
Milan. 
CLARA WULLNER, Pianist. 
LUCILE LAWRENCE, Dramatic So- 
prano. 
GEORG WALCKER, Basso. 
HARRIET SCHOLDER, Pianist, and 
HELEN SCHOLDER, Cellist, joint 
recitals. 
SEASON OF 1916-17 
Telephone: Murray Hill, 7058-2890 
402 Madison Avenue (Carlton Chambers) 

















THE ART OF ADVERTISING 





By Rene Devries 








Good music, good clothes, good eating, good drawing, 
good dancing—in a word, everything that is good needs to 
be advertised. In the Los Angeles Graphic, of April 8, 
1916, the following article appeared, which suggested the 
foregoing remark: 

With as good a program as was offered at the last popular sym- 
phony orchestra concert, and at fifty and twenty-five cent prices, 
drawing but a small audience, the question arises as to the reason 
for the public apathy to so much good music, I asked an expert 
as to his opinion for the non-attendance. The answer was about as 
follows: “There is just one reason in my mind, and that is lack 
of sufficient advertising. You can’t sell a man even a thing that he 
wants, nowadays, unless you advertise it big. And if you are creat- 
ing a demand for what he doesn’t want, or at least has no crying 
demand for, you have to advertise it all the more.” 

The writer on the Los Angeles Graphic is right; lack of 
sufficient advertising will kill any attraction, good as it 
may be, for the public looks to advertising as one looks to 
a daily reminder. Were the fame of an orchestra such 
that its value would be known far beyond the boundaries 
of its own State and would reach all the musical world, the 
orchestra's home city would not be slow to recognize in 
the orchestra one of the strong factors in the musical life 
of the world and would be only too glad to patronize 
where for lack of more extensive advertising, they pre- 
viously had stayed away from a purely local product. 

One or two American orchestras are in such a predica- 
ment, especially the St. Louis Orchestra comes to mind, 
which for lack of advertising has been moribund for sev- 
eral seasons, Though St. Louis is one of the richest and 
most prosperous cities in the land, millionaires who have 
made their homes in that locality are slow in giving to 
the orchestra the money Legged by its management for 
many seasons. The reluctance of the rich men in helping 
so deserving a civic purpose as the building up of a first- 
class orchestra, is due solely to the fact that the manage- 
ment did not know how to exploit the orchestra in an 
advertising way and from the first made it a purely local 
organization, having but little value outside of its own 
home. It has since lost its own territory to the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra—a splendid organization which 
has also two great advantages over the St. Louis organiza- 
tion—namely, good backers and an astute business mana- 
ger who knows the value of advertising and who has 
brought back to the coffers of the association the vast 
amount of money spent in advertising. 

Advertise, therefore, if you wish to be known. To 
harvest you must sow, and to get results you must ad- 
vertise. However, be prudent as to where you place the 
advertising, for if you travel through the country you will 
notice that only the Musicat Courter has what may truly 
be termed a national circulation, Most of the musical 
papers are only local without any value outside of their 
own immediate neighborhood. 
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Late Appearances of the Sittig Trio 





The Sittig Trio, consisting of Frederick, Gretchen and 
Hans Sittig, made many successful appearances during 
the past season, among which are: at the Carlisle Indian 
School, Carlisle, Penn., December 23, 1915; January 14, 
1916, at Oradell, N. J.; January 17, at East Orange, N. J.; 
January 20, at Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn; January 25, 
at the Actors’ Society reception, Reisenweber’s, New 
York; January 27, at the Harlem Reformed Church, New 
York; February 10, in Union Hill, N. J.; February 21, in 
Guttenburg, N. J.; February 22, at Jefferson Park M. E. 
Church, N. Y.; March 7, at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York; March 13, for the Charity Bazaar at 
Madison Square, New York; March 17, at the Eliot School, 
Newark, N. J.; March 27, at the Seamen’s Institute; New 
York; at a private concert on board the United States 
battleship Nevada, April 6; April 9, at the Grace M. E. 
Church, New York; April 20, at a concert given by the 
Euterpe Club at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York; April 
29, at Lathrop Hall, Lakewood, N. J.; May 3, in Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; May 4, at Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn; May 6, in Stapleton, Staten Island, and 
on May 8, at their own concert at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 





Mme. Villani’s Singing of Fiora Wins Praise 





As a member of the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
Luisa Villani has been winning the admiring plaudts of the 
press of this country for the beauty of her singing and 
the charm of her acting. Particular interest has been mani- 
fested in her portrayal of the role of Fiora in “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” which character she created at its world pre- 
miére. In connection with this role, the Pittsburgh Press 
declared that Mme. Villani “was in splendid voice and 





sang her role so as to win the plaudits of the audience. 
Her control also was excellent, and altogether she gave 
to the part an interpretation that well merited all the praise 
she received.” 


SCHUBERT CHORAL CLUB OF 
DALLAS ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Julius Albert Jahn Becomes Director of Active Organ- 
ization—Wynne Pyle Thrills Her Hearers 
by Superb Pianism—Artists Announced 
for Next Season 








Dallas, Tex., April 25, 1916. 

At a meeting of the Schubert Choral Club, on April 14, 
Julius Albert Jahn was elected director to succeed Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald, who had held that office for the past six 
years. Mrs. MacDonald announced the early part of 
March that she would not be a candidate for re-election, as 
she had plans for other work for the coming year. 

Mr. Jahn, whose duties begin in October, is a well known 
musician, a pianist. He came to Dallas from Houston four 
years ago. Previous to his coming to Texas, Mr. Jahn 
had been director of the Los Angeles Choral Society, di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Music at Los Angeles, also 
in Milwaukee, was vice-president of the Wiscons:n College 
of Music and had charge of the chorus of Lutheran 
teachers. 

The other newly elected officers of the club are: Mrs. 
E. H. Pollard, president; Mrs. Ed. Pittman, first vice- 
president; Mrs. John D. Baker, second vice-president ; Mrs. 
R. T. Skiles, third vice-president ; Mrs. R. N. Carr, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. J. H. Cavender, financial secretary; 
Grace Anderson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Henry 
Collins, treasurer; Affie Smith, librarian; Mrs. F. H. Aus- 
tin, assistant librarian; Mrs. J. Wolfenstein, press corre- 
spondent; Mrs. W. H. Fuller, parliamentarian. 

Artists Announced for 1916-17 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald announces that there will be 
brought to Dallas, under her direction next season, John 
McCormack in December, Albert Spalding, Rudolph Ganz 
in joint recital in January, and Emmy Destinn in Febru- 
ary. A limited number of season tickets will be sold. For 
the McCormack concert this past season over 1,000 people 
were turned away on account of lack of seating capacity. 


Wynne Pyle’s Splendid Recital 


A most appreciative audience at the Hippodrome Thea- 
tre, Monday evening, April 17, welcomed to Dallas its 
native pianist, Wynne Pyle. To a perfect art and faultless 
technic add a most charming personality, and one may 
know what Miss Pyle’s recital meant to her Dallas hearers. 
From the opening number, “Moment Musical,” op, 44, No. 
2, of Schubert, through the final group by modern com- 
posers, Miss Pyle held her audience spellbound. The three 
movements of the sonata, op. 81, by Beethoven, were each 
given with thoughtful interpretation. The masterful per- 
formance of the evening was variations on a theme of 
Paganini, by Brahms. Through the varying moods of the 
six ‘movements of the “Fantasiestiicke,” op. 12, by Schu- 
mann, we were carried by the soulful interpretations of 
this artist. 

The weirdly melodious barcarolle and rhythmical sere- 
nade of Rachmaninoff, the peaceful “Vallee des Cloches” 
by Ravel, and the brilliant etude in waltz form by Saint- 
Saéns closed the program. Most graciously responding to 
the insistence of the enthusiastic audience, Miss Pyle gave 
two encores, an etude by Poldini and capriccios by Brahms. 

H. B. M. 





Aline van Biarentzen in Philadelphia 


Aline van Barentzen gave a highly successful recital at 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on Thursday, April 27, 
over which the entire press waxed so enthusiastic as to say 
that: 


Her program included such well known numbers as Beethoven’s 
“Sonata Appassionata,” the funeral march sonata by Chopin, and 
Liszt’s sixth Hungarian rhapsody. There were shorter compositions 
by Schumann and Pierné and two of Liszt’s transcriptions, also 
Brahms’ variations on a Paganini theme. 

The latter composition served to display Miss van Barentzen’s 
technical proficiency, and more than that, her powers of interpreta- 
tion, and both powers to be fully equal to the demands of the occa- 
sion. Without a clear perception of the harmonic design of these 
variations no mere technic could carry them off successfully. The 
rolling double octaves, the feathery arpeggios and the exquisite light- 
ness of the staccato touch made this composition stand out distinctly 
as the best example of Miss Bairentzen’s talents.—Philadelphia Press, 
April 27, 1916. 





All who heard Miss van Biarentzen yesterday marveled at her 
talent.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 27, 1916. 





She was enthuiastically applauded and could have played a dozen 
encores had she been so inclined.—Philadelphia Record, April 
27, 1916. 








Aline van Barentzen has everything that goes to make up a great 
pianist.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger, April 27, 1916. 
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Gusikoff Appears on Same Program 
With President’s Daughter 





Michel Gusikoff, a young violinist, has been appearing 
in various important concerts in America throughout the 
season, among these being at the tenth popular promenade 





GUSIKOFF, 
Violinist. 


MICHEL 


concert, at Madison Square Garden, New York, with the 
Russian Symphony Society, Modest Altschuler conductor ; 
in the Strauss auditorium of the Educational Alliance with 
the Educational Chamber Music, founded by Leo Levy; 
with Mme, Calvé last year at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
when the critics of the New York press gave Mr. Gusikoff 
praise of the following nature: 

A young violinist, Mr. Gusikoff, played two movements from 


Mendelssohn’s concerto and some smaller pieces with an excellent 
tone and facile and correct execution.—New York Times, 


The playing of M. Gusikoff was a distinctly pleasant supplement 
to the program He is evidently a musician of serious intentions, 
and his tone is smooth and rich.—New York Press. 

This was the program when Mr. Gusikoff played at the 
Coterie Club, 40 West Fifty-eighth street, New York, May 
I, on the same program with Margaret Woodrow Wilson: 
s'est tu” 
Ma: garet 


(La Forge), “It 
Alive’ (Hilton), 


w.th a Song” 
Good to Be 


“Retreat,” “I Came 


(Gretchaninow), “Tis 


Woodrow Wilson, soprano; “Iris Serenade” (Mascagni), “Ruhe 
meine seele” (Strauss), “Canzone del Nibio’’ (Borgi), James Gam- 
ble, tenor; “Chanson Meditation” (Cottenet), “Louis XIII” 


(Couperin-Kreisler), ‘‘Tambourin Chinois” (Kreisler), Michel Gusi- 
koff, “Ich stand in dunklen tratimen” (Schumann), 
“Frithlingsnacht” (Schumann), ‘“Zueignung”’ (Strauss), “Im 
Herbst” (Franz), Miss Wilson; “Bird of the Wilderness” (Hors- 
man), “I Send My Heart” (Branscombe), “Summertime” (Ward- 
Stephens), Mr. Gamble; “Le Nil” (Leroux), Miss Wilson and 
Mr. Gusikoff. 
Mrs. Ross David was at the piano. 


violinist ; 





Carl Friedberg Enthusiastically 
Acclaimed in St. Louis 


Carl Friedberg, the pianist, whose second American sea- 
son has been marked with unusual success, recently made 
his first recital appearance in St. Louis, Mo. To judge 
from the enthusiasm with which he was received, it will 
not be his last. In the St. Louis Dispatch there appeared 
an article regarding the recital by this eminent artist, ex- 
cerpts from which are appended: 


In the program, all his own, Friedberg had scope to reveal as 
delicately attuned and as exquisitely refined a personality as is today 
devoted to the pianoforte. His technique is ravishing in its fluency 
and effortless speed, but guiding it is always a nature singularly 
poetic and profound of feeling, He is an unequalled wizard of the 
soft tone and his daintiness of fingering was often so ethereal as to 
cause one to forget that those dreamy sounds arose from so earthly 
a mechanism as hammers and _ strings. Through all its 
length the music was enlivened with such charm and with such 
poetry of emotion and interpretation that the interest could not for 
a moment relax. The rare result was a piano recital in which every 
instant was enjoyable. Friedberg has been in the United States only 
two years, but the individuality of his art is rapidly winning for him 
a reputation with the foremost pianists. 





Orfistein-Barstow Joint Recital 





Leo Ornstein, the ultra-modern composer-pianist, assisted 
by Vera Barstow, the American violinist, will give a joint 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 14, at 3 o'clock. This will be the last New York ap- 


pearance of the pianist this season. The program will in- 
clude a new sonata for violin and piano by Mr. Ornstein, 
as well as three new impressions for the violin, “Olga,” 
“Natascha” and “Sonja,” the first of which is dedicated to 
Miss Barstow. 

The program in full is as follows: 


Sonata for violin and piano, op. 26...... 
Mr. Ornstein and Miss Berstow. 


. Ornstein 


nn, EE oS RY St aE e 
ee A SMI h 5 5 Fel ook ascropuieine Cae Cawee rec cs eee scns vce 
See Se SONS So a os chs dete ade vena kckbie ches Wetes Cokceet Grieg 
Faust Waltz (paraphrase). ...........00.0eeee+e0+++- Gounod-Liszt 
Mr. Ornstein. 
Three Russian impressions for violin, Olga (dedicated to Miss 
Barstow), Natascha, Sonja... ...........ecceeeecee sess Ornstein 
Dewabae: Gt Muaated, «ooo. deciess cavecvctaveeccccvesssc VO Keamite 
Alabama o Fukes Gadksemdea bern ts .Albert Spalding 
Scotch Fantasy (unaccompan'ed).....................Von Kunits 
Miss Barstow. 
NNN ON NE ck es WAS ws nn odie aba 6s o0ie'e Th wncve Cac see 
March Grotesque ... Sinding 
Valse, A flat major.. . Chopin 


Etude on the b!ack bays. sale vs . Chopin 
Wedding march and dance of the shies “(by request), 
Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Mr. Ornstein. 


Herman Rovinski will be the accompanist. 





An Augstein Pupil Scores in Boston 





An interesting artist presented herself to the American 
concert audience in the person of Edith Harding, known 
to her friends as Edith Hausling, who made her debut in 
a recital given at the Harvard Musical Club in Boston 
before a select audience. Miss Harding sang a varied pro- 
gram of German, French and English songs, among which 
were “Vergebliches Staendchen” and “Staendchen,” by 
Brahms; “Gipsy Songs,” by Dvorak; 
by Weckerlin; “J’ai pleuré en réve,” by Hiie; 
Bal,” by Tschaikowsky, and “Flower Rain,” by 
Schneider. Her voice, which she handles with marked in- 
telligence, is of great beauty and warmth, and her numbers 
She was warmly ap- 


Bergerettes” 
“Pendant le 
Edw. 


several “ 


revealed a fine interpretative ability. 
plauded, and a fine career is predicted for this young artist. 
Miss Harding is a New York girl. She spent several years 
studying under the late Frank King 
Since her return to this 


in Paris and Berlin, 
Clark and Louis Bachner, 
country she is continuing her vocal work under the guid 
ance of Wilhelm Augstein, the New York vocal teacher. 
Miss Harding had received tempting offers to appear in 


serlin 


light opera in London, but owing to the war was forced t 


abandon her plans. 
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Harry Horsfall, Winner of Degrees, 
Locates in New York 


It is not frequent that artists possessing degrees in 
music consider them of secondary importance. Yet the 
interviewer found one man in New York who had to 
be coaxed to speak about his honors in the past. He is 
Harry Horsfall, an English organist and pianist of wide 
repute, who has come to New York, leaving a chain of 
brilliant successes behind him in Europe, and more lately 
in the South. 

Mr. Horsfall does not believe, evidently, in talking about 
the past. He is “keen” for the present and what it brings 
in the way of benefiting mankind. Mr. Horsfall recently 
was appointed organist in the West End Presbyterian 
Church, New York, where his playing has become greatly 
appreciated. Connected with the church is an orphan 
asylum, from which 150 children compose a choir. The 
organist has done remarkable things with these children; 
they have been taught to sing in parts at the services. 
Solos, too, by one or two child artists, are not infre- 
quent. On Easter Sunday, the enlarged organ was dedi- 
cated, and Mr. Horsfall in honor of the occasion ren- 
dered a delightful program and was assisted by the New 
York Lyric Society. 

The Yonkers School of Musical Art has been fortunate 
enough to secure the Englishman’s services as teacher of 
the piano and organ. Besides this, Mr, Horsfall has a 
number of pupils in New York. 

A native of Leeds, Yorkshire, England, Mr. Horsfall 
was for thirteen years organist and director of the Wood- 
house Moor Methodist Church. For excellent training of 
the choir there, he received a gold medal in recognition. 
He was also director of music for four years at the 
Mount Allison Conservatory, of Sackville, Canada, as 
well as director of music for the same number of years 
of Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina, here he 
was also organist and choir master of the First Baptist 
Church. 

A pupil of the piano with Philipp, in Paris, and Jonas, 
of Berlin and New York, Mr. Horsfall is also a pupil in 
organ playing and harmony of T. J. Hoggett, of Leeds 
University. Besides this, he has received three degrees 
from the Licentiate Royal Academy, Associate Royal Col- 
lege, and Licentiate of Trinity College. 

Among his pupils of the organ are: Percy Scholes, 
editor of Music Student, London, and Harold Bennett, 
deputy, Yorkminster. 

New York is glad to welcome Mr. Horsfall and trusts 
that his brilliant achievements of the past will be repeated 
in New York. 





Donna Easley Delights Good Sized 
Audience at the Princess Theatre 


Donna Easley, soprano, gave a program of songs at 
the Princess Theatre, New York, Thursday afternoon, 
April 27, the announcement of which brought out an 
audience of goodly proportions to hear the attractive 
young singer. This encouraged her with much ap- 
plause (indications of real enjoyment) and profuse 
floral tributes, all of which were well merited by the 
work of the young singer. 

Miss Easley is endowed with a voice of lovely 
timbre, and she uses it well. Her interpretations also 
betokened the sincere vocalist. Miss Easley sang in 
German, Italian and English as follows: “Andenken” 
(Beethoven), “Verborgenheit” (Hugo Wolf), “Maus- 
fallen Spriichlein” (Hugo Wolf), “Deh Vieni” (Mo- 
zart), “Rispetto” (Filoteo Greco), “Come Child Be- 
side Me” (Bleichmann), “Madrigal” (Pasternack), 
“Roses” (Pasternack), aria, “Anna Bolena” (Doni- 
zetti), “Ein Solcher ist mein Freund” (Eric Wolff), 
“Im Kahne” (Grieg), “Lauf der Welt” (Grieg), “A 
Spring Morning” (Carey), “Thus Wisdom Sings” 
(Horsman) and “Songs of Joy” (Woodman). Josef 
Pasternack was the accompanist. 





Ganz’s “Refreshing Individualism” 

In the Springfield, Mass., Union of April 24, Rudolph 
Ganz is given the following laudatory review of a recent 
appearance in that musical center: 

“The Swiss pianist we have heard before—when he was 
feeling his way, so to speak, into the esteem of an Amer- 
ican audience, shortly after his release from duty on the 
European firing line, ‘somewhere in some country,’ and 
when he had scarcely recovered from a tedious sea trip 
and rather nerve racking international complications. For 
such reasons, very likely, his playing then or at the Wor- 
cester festival was hardly comparable to his finished, well 
accented and very emotional interpretations last night. 
Even from the moment of his beginning the concert with 
the dainty little mosaic of Schumann etudes, it was plain 
to see that he has deserved the encomiums which place him 
well in the front rank of the masters of the piano. 

“His playing of the Chopin group was extremely in- 
teresting to students and proved well his claim to be a 
particularly good interpreter of the great Polish maestro 





whose little more than quarter century of earthly activity 
was so fruitful in composition. When he gave the familiar 
Chopin E-flat waltz for his second appearance encore, Mr. 
Ganz’s refreshing individualism was more noticeable than 
anywhere else in his last night’s program. We have heard 
Paderewski as well as other masters in the art play por- 
tions of this with a severe and crystal accuracy positively 
frigid in comparison, while this pianist’s tones are all fer- 
vent and colorful, as well as strictly in keeping with the 
spirit and time of one of the most brilliant of the world’s 
waltzes. 

“He played the ‘black key’ Chopin etude with equal facil- 
ity, and in the familiar ‘Nocturne in F’ his reading of score 
was most poetic. His opening for the third group was a 
weirdly ‘Fantastic Marche’ of his own, suggestive of a field 
day demonstration involving all the goblins in the Kaaters- 
kill (or Mt. Tom) range. He is delightful to listen to, 
and—(whisper it, because it would not be exactly proper 
in a notice of this class)—he has hair cut like—well, as 
close as Mayor Stacy’s!” 





Joseph Cortese, Musin Pupil, Pleases in Recital 


Another delightful matinee musicale was given on 
Sunday, April 30, at the Musin studios, New York, 
when Joseph Cortese presented an interesting program 
of violin numbers. He opened his program with Cor- 
elli’s “La Folia,” and followed a musicianly playing of 
this number with an exceptionally fine interpretation 
of the Bruch concerto in G minor. Mr. Cortese has 
been studying for over a year with Ovide Musin, the 
eminent Belgian violinist and pedagogue, under whose 
guidance he has developed a big singing tone and 
clean and brilliant technic of the left hand. He is a 
serious worker and the future looks promising indeed 
for his ultimate success. 

Saint Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” pleased the audi- 
ence, and “Alabama,” by that brilliant American vio- 
linist, Albert Spalding, called forth enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The other program numbers were the Kreisler 
arrangement of Couperin’s “Aubade Provencale” and 
the prelude (Campagnoli-Musin). This last number 
has been arranged by Musin with the consummate art 
which characterizes all his work, and such was the en- 
thusiasm which it aroused that an encore was neces- 
sary. Mr. Cortese played another Musin arrangement, 
the minuet of Boccherini. 

An account of this affair would not be complete 
without a special word of praise for the sympathetic 
and masterly accompaniments of Benno Scherek. This 
pianist, who is familiarly known as a solo artist of 
genuine merit, also possesses gifts which make the 
real accompanist. 

It should be a source of congratulation to music 
lovers of America that there is in this country a master 
violinist of the artistic and pedagogic ability of Ovide 
Musin, who is preparing—thoroughly—for public ap- 
pearance many violinists who will ere long help to 
swell the ranks of the really good artists of this 
country. 





Karl Schneider Conducts Another 
Treble Clef Concert 


Karl Schneider led the Treble Clef of Philadelphia at 
its recent concert in Horticultural Hall, that city. This 
marked the second subscription concert of this organiza- 
tion’s thirty-second season and as such is notable, not only 
for the interesting program presented, but also by reason of 
the excellence of the singing, which marks the steady up- 
ward growth in the choral work of this body. Although 
there are many virtues to commend the Treble Clef con- 
certs, probably one of the most refreshing is the novel 
character of the programs. Mr. Schneider never fails to 
provide a program which is interesting as well as unusual, 
and which he also does not fail to present in a manner 
worthy the name and fame of the Treble Clef. This occa- 
sion was no exception. The composers represented were 
Mrs. Beach, Joseph Sucher, Adolph Jensen, Schumann, 
Homer N. Bartlett and William Lester, the work given by 
each being of some particular interest to this audience. 

This was an event to leave a pleasant memory and to 
inspire a desire for a repetition. 





Mozart Choral Assists at West End 
Presbyterian Service 


A Post-Easter service was held at the West End Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, in which the New York 
Mozart Society (Mrs. Noble McConnell, president) was 
an active participant. This contributing of the society of 
musical numbers has come to be an annual event at this 
church, one greatly enjoyed and appreciated by the mem- 
bers. Anna Fitziu, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang the “Ave Maria” aria (Gounod). Hugh 
Allan was programmed to sing, but on account of illness 
was unable to appear. The Mozart Choral under the 
skilled guidance of Walter Henry Hall, was greatly enjoyed 
in the Easter chorus, “Victory.” 
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Chicago Critics Discuss Lucille Stevenson’s Art 





Miss Stevenson, the only concert giver of the day, found great 
success with her audience. Repetitions and encores were numerous. 
And while her pure, vital tone was not at its best—there was a 
sense of physical constraint at times—the intrinsic beauty of that 
tone of small color range was one of the three emphatic virtues of 
her singing. 

The other two virtues were an enunciation generally of a singular 
clarity, and the authority and ease of interpretation of such intri- 
cate pages as those of Debussy’s “Green”? and ‘‘Fantoches.” This 
singer is not to be confounded with the mere enthusiasts who burst 
into ear ill prepared and impressionistic. She knows why and how. 
Therefore she compels consideration by the severest and highest 
standards.—Chicago Daily Tribune, April 17, 1916. 





Miss Stevenson included some lovely songs in her recital, and 
sang them in a most captivating manner. 

If there were more singers in the world whose artistic caliber 
measured as many centimeters as Miss Stevenson’s, the reviewing of 
musical events would be a more jocund task than it unfortunately 
is during the course of a Chicago season. Miss Stevenson has been 
an industrious laborer in the field that is vocalism. She has learned 
many things, and in the process of learning them she has retained 
all the enthusiasm that should be on the surface of all interpreta- 
tion, but is too often calloused 65ver in the operation of becoming 
technically proficient, 

She can summon forth a beautiful tone, and she can interpret. 
The two frequently do not go together. Nothing more lovely can 
be imagined than her singing of the Debussy song strangely called 
“Green,” or Carpenter’s “When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” 
In fact, her interpretations are so fine and true, and her enuncia- 
tion is so easy, normal, and understandable, that she would have 
been an excellent person to try the desperate experiment of making 
all her audience understand all her songs, in other words of sing- 
ing her whole program in English.—Chicago Daily Journal, April 
17, 1916. 





Miss Stevenson’s vocalism was admirable in these pieces, They 
are far from being easy to sing, and those who are able to inter- 
pret them well have mastered important secrets of vocal art. 

The French group was devoted entirely to Claude Debussy. It 
included “C’est 1l’Extase,” “Il Pleure Dans Mon Coeur” and 
“Green” from the settings of Verlaine’s ‘‘Ariettes Oubliees” and 
“Fantoches.” Miss Stevenson sang these lyrics with excellent 
taste, and the last song evoked so much enthusiasm that she was 
constrained to repeat it. 

Henry Hadley’s “I Heard a Maid with Her Guitar” disclosed a 
pretty and vivacious tune, and it was sung with spirit by Miss 
Stevenson. The artist was successful, too, in her presentation of 
Mr. Carpenter’s beautiful lyrics “When I Bring to You Colored 
Toys” and “The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes.” It would be 
well for American music if singers who give concerts would place 
more such inspirations on their programs, and well for it if native 
composers would offer them to the world,—Chicago Herald, April 
17, 1916, , 

Lucille Stevenson’s song recital at the Illinois Theatre yesterday 
afternoon was numerously attended and applauded with generosity. 
At first the applause could best be attributed to friendly feelings, 
but as the recital progressed the worth of the lyric offerings became 
more apparent. 

The song “Geheimes” was demanded in repetition, and with “Die 
Junge Nonne,” ending the group in a broad style that approached 
the declamatory, Miss Stevenson reached a point of excellence in 
vocalization that was afterward surpassed only in the “Fantoches” 
of Debussy.—Daily News, April 17, 1916. 





Lucille Stevenson gave an excellent recital yesterday afternoon 
at the Illinois Theatre in which she sang a program covering a 
wide range of song literature with fine understanding. She excelled 
in songs of rather serious nature which called for sustained power 
in the middle and lower range of the voice such as “An Die Music” 
and “Die Junge Nonne” of Schubert. In these songs she had 
just the spirit of the text and the poise of voice to sustain the long 
phrases with certainty and ease. This appeared to be her natural 
mode of expression, the sort of thing which she comprehended in- 
stinctively both in the feeling of the poetry and the musical setting. 
—Chicago Evening Post, April 17, 1916. 





Lucille Stevenson gave her annual song recital in the Illinois 
Theatre yesterday. The best thing she did in the afternoon was 
the singing of three of the “Gitangali” songs of John Alden 
Carpenter, ° 

Throughout the program it was the intelligent understanding of 
music and the clear enunciation of text which pleased.—Chicago Ex- 
aminer, April 17, 1916. ‘ 





Von Ende School Crowded as 
Jonas Pupils Play 





On April 29, a piano recital was given by advanced pupils 
of Alberto Jonas at The von Ende School of Music, 44 
West Eighty-fifth street, New York. Rosamond Young, 
a soprano pupil of Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, also par- 
ticipated. 

Some very good playing, indeed, was heard when Anis T. 
Fullihan gave Chopin’s “Fantasie Impromptu,” C sharp 
minor, sympathetic interpretation. Frank C. Hunter then 
played “Nachtstiick,” F major, and “Novellette,” D major, 
by Schumann, There was real musicianship in evidence, 
and his work was very much enjoyed. “Ballade,” A flat 
major (Chopin) was a brilliant concluding number, and 
was performed with skill and admirable taste by Pearl 
Rothschild. These talented pupils are a credit to the able 
teaching they receive at The von Ende School. 

The songs selected by Rosamond Young were: “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” (Saint-Saéns), “Che Fiero 
Costume” (Legrensi), “Er der Herrlichste von Allen” 
(Schumann), “Schmerzen” (Wagner), “Ich liebe dich” 
(Greig) and “Zueignung” (Strauss) was the encore, Her 
singing has been highly spoken of in the past, and she is 
making decided progress. She is a concrete example of 





what a splendid teacher may accomplish with an ambitious 
pupil. 

There was the usual large audience, which was treated 
to an evening of musical pleasure. 





Reinald Werrenrath, One of the Busiest 
Artists in a Busy Season 





Outstanding in this season of many concerts given by 
the host of brilliant artists at present in America have 
been the personal triumphs of Reinald Werrenrath. In 
addition to a three months’ tour with Geraldine Farrar 
(during which he scored so tremendous a success that 
everywhere the critics acclaimed him as a truly great 
artist), this young American baritone has sung at about 
forty concerts, most of them song recitals. To do this, 
he has traveled 35,000 miles, which, when added to the 
5,000 miles he has yet to travel (he has a score of bookings 
yet to fulfill) will make his journeyings for season 40,000 
miles—or enough to go around the globe and then have 
15,000 miles to spare. 

Equipped with a naturally beautiful voice, a rare degree 
of vocal and mental culture, enthusiastic love for his 
art, magnetic personality, and that quality known as “tem- 
perament,” added to a fine physique and perfect health, 
Reinald Werrenrath is a name to conjure with. It is 
seldom that he appears without being offered re-engage- 
ments, and repetitions frequently occur in the same season. 

Everywhere he is given, a reception that bespeaks the 
genuine artist. Julian Paul Blitz, director of the Houston 
(Texas) Symphony Orchestra and of the Treble Clef 
Club, said: “The last concert of the Treble Clef Club, 
featuring Werrenrath, was, musically speaking, the great- 
est success of the season. What the critics and musical 
papers have said of him as an artist has not been ex- 
aggerated. Werrenrath has voice, heart and intellect; 
his interpretation is masterful. A pianist does not have to 
be epileptic in order to follow him. He is the ideal oratorio 
singer and we are certain that the next oratorio given in 
Houston will feature Mr, Werrenrath as soloist.” 

Following his annual New York recital, which was 
given in Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, April 14, and in 
which he again scored an unqualified success, Mr. Werren- 
rath left for a tour as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Accompanist Recital at the Home of 
Mrs. William Astor Chanler 


On Thursday afternoon, April 27, Grace Anderson gave 
an accompanist-recital at the New York home of Mrs. 
William Astor Chanler. The assisting artists were Flor- 
ence Mulford Hunt, contralto; Florence Brant, contralto; 
Martin Richardson, tenor; and Willard Osborne, violinist. 

Mrs. Hunt sang Bemberg’s aria, “La Mort de Jeanne 
d’Arc,” Chaminade’s “Chanson Slave,” Pullen’s “Papillon,” 
and two songs by Harvey Officer. She was heartily ap- 
plauded and obliged to give extras. Mr, Richardson was 
especially successful with John Prindle Scott’s “The 
Revelation.” His other program numbers were an aria 
from Verdi’s “Lombardi,” “Bacio Vivo” by Bettinelli, and 
a Neapolitan song by Nutile. Miss Brant sang an aria 
from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,’ “My Star” (Mrs. Beach) 
and Carpenter’s “The Player Queen.” 

A pleasing sense of variety was given the program by 
the excellent violin work of Mr. Osborne, a pupil of Victor 
Kiizdé. Although a mere youth in point of years, Mr. 
Osborne combines complete mastery of his instrument with 
an unusual gift for interpretation. To his programmed 
numbers, which consisted of “Gypsy Dance” (Nachez), 
“In Elizabethan Days” (Kramer) and his teacher’s “Coun- 
try Dance,” he was obliged to give encores. 

A large and fashionable audience filled the spacious 
studio, and enthusiastically applauded the work of the 
various artists and the sympathetic and musicianly ac- 
companiments of Mrs. Anderson. 





Artists to Give Services in Behalf of 
Actors’. Campaign Fund 





Leading artists of the musical world are volunteering 
their services in behalf of the Actors’ Fund campaign. 
Daniel Frohman is preparing a musical feast at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Tuesday afternoon, May 16. 

Geraldine Farrar and Antonio Scotti, with Signor 
Polacco conducting, will present the second act of “Ma- 
dame Butterfly.” This is the first time Mr. Scotti will have 
appeared in New York since his serious illness last winter. 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist, is to make his final New York 
appearance on this occasion, and Leopold Godowsky, the 
eminent pianist, will contribute his services in several or- 
chestral and piano numbers. Other celebrities who will 
return shortly to New York are to be on the program, 
their names to be announced soon. It is to be a popular 
occasion, as the highest price will be three dollars. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN MUSICAL PHANTASY 
WELL STAGED FOR MINNEAPOLITANS 


Novel and Inspiring Production Includes Grotesque 
Dance by High School Students—Thursday Musi- 
cal Club Completes Prosperous Season—Thuel 
Burnham Conquers—Other Tonal Events 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 4, 1916. 

The Shakespearean Musical Phantasy was finely 
staged at the Schubert Theatre and much credit is due 
Eloise Shryock for her many weeks of untiring energy 
spent in the arranging. “A good orchestra under Ray- 
mond Shryock played appropriate music, “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” overture, by Nicolai, opening the 
afternoon, “It Was a Lover and His Lass” was sung 
by Agnes Kinnard. “Under the Greenwood Tree,” by 
Arne, was effectively given by May Williams-Gunther 
with a charming pantomime by Helen Lyons. “Lo! Hear 
the Gentle Lark,” by Bishop, was also sung by Mrs. Gun- 
ther. Maurice Adelsheim displayed his resonant voice in 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” by Sargent. “Three 
Merry Men Be We” was a humorous number given well 
by Arthur Vogelsang, Charles L. MacGregor and J. Aus- 
tin Williams. The overture to. Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” was followed by the “Balcony Scene” with Kath- 
leen Hart-Bibb as a splendid Juliet and Walter Leon 
as Romeo. The second act of this opera was given with 
the above characters and Helen Grenna-Herman as the 
nurse and H. N. Hone as Gregorio. 

Part three of the program opened with the overture 
to “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and then a series of 
tableaux were given. The chorus, “Ye Spotted Snakes,” 
was well done, with Florence Earle-Wickham, contralto 
soloist, and Ethel Wakefield, soprano. Mendelssohn's 
march anda grotesque dance were given by students of 
South High School. 

Two Big Undertakings 

The Thursday Musical Club finished a prosperous sea- 
son with two big undertakings. First it presented Marie 
Gjertsen-Fischer in an evening program at the First Bap- 
tist Church and then gave a Shakespeare program at the 
Schubert Theatre on April 25. 

Mrs. Fischer (who is the charming wife of Carlo 
Fischer, second cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra) gave the same numbers that she will perform in 
New York on May 25 at the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs. The fact that 
she has been thus honored gives abundant reason to state 
that she excels in her line—that is, “spoken songs.” She 
gave three groups—two of the poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the famous East Indian poet, and one group of 
Arthur Noyes—these last being the “Slumber Songs of 
the Madonna.” These exquisite poems have been set to 
music by Arthur Koerner, head of the department of 
music of the Pillsbury Academy at Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr, Koerner played the piano for these readings and the 
combination of Mrs. Fischer’s well rounded and per- 
fectly modulated voice and the musical playing of Mr. 
Koerner resulted in an unexcelled performance. The 
voice so blended with the piano that it was like a beau- 
tiful song. Both participants have most engaging person- 
alities and carry their audiences with them. 

The other participants on the program were Maximil- 
lian Dick, violinist; his wife, Edith Adams-Dick, cellist, 
and Franklin Krieger, pianist. 

Thuel Burnham Scores Success 

The music lovers of Minneapolis awaited with great 
interest the appearance of Thuel Burnham, the well 
known pianist, who played at the Unitarian Church for 
the benefit of Sheltering Arms. Beside the musicians 
many prominent society people attended this recital. As 
an exponent of Leschetizky Mr. Burnham was heralded 
and his playing fulfilled our highest expectations. 

Alma Peterson’s Song Recital 

The only recital of the season by Alma Peterson, so- 
prano, who has just signed a contract with the Chicago 
Opera Association, was at the Unitarian Church, April 209. 
Miss Peterson gave two groups of songs in an artistic 
manner. She was accompanied by Kate Williams. 

Bessie Parnell-Weston played twenty-four Preludes of 
Chopin in finished style, showing that she has given that 
composer careful study and that her time with Rudolph 
Ganz was well spent. Dr, Caryl B. Storrs, music critic 
of the Tribune, gave an illuminating talk on Chopin, with 
just enough history of music to make his part of the pro- 
gram of decided interest. 

Piano Recital at Women’s Club 

A piano recital was given at the Women’s Club on April 
27 by one of the young society leaders, Dorothy Mitchell, 
She showed unusual talent and gave a long, exacting pro- 
gram which included works of Haydn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, Debussy and Strauss-Schuett. 

Annual Meeting of Philharmonic Club 

The annual meeting of the Philharmonic Club was held 

at Gethsemane Church, April 24, when officers were 





elected and an enjoyable time prevailed. With 110 per- 
sons present the enthusiasm was great when the report of 
the year’s work was read and the finances were shown to 
be in fine condition. A musical program was given. 

C. Ellis Fisher was elected president; William F. Fruen, 
vice-president; Trafford N. Jayne, secretary and treas- 
urer; Harry Anderson, C. H. Briggs, I. F. Cotton, P. A. 
Davis, C. N. Chadbourn, George E. Chapman, C. A. Eaton, 
C. E, Fisher, W. F. Fruen, W. B. Heath, George P. Huhn, 
Trafford Jayne, A. B. Lundquist, C. L. MacGregor, A. E. 
Ogren, F. C. Smith, L. D. Smith, W. L. Wadsworth and 
J. Austin Williams, directors. 

Nilsson Honored 

The completion of Hjalmar Nilsson’s thirtieth year of 
work as chorus director in this country was celebrated on 
April 29 by a banquet given in his honor at the Odin Club 
by the Arpi Club (of which he is director) and over a 
hundred other friends and admirers. Fourteen years ago 
Mr. Nilsson came to Minneapolis and has since been 
identified with the Swedish papers of the city and State 
and has spent his spare time with music. He has been 
director of the Swedish Glee Club, Orpheus Singing So- 
ciety, and for eight years has directed the Arpi Club, said 
to be the best Swedish singing club in the West. He was 
director-in-chief of the annual national convention of 
Swedish singing societies held here two years ago, when 
he had 700 singers and a large orchestra under his skillful 
stick. He is now publishing Musiktigning, the only mu- 
sical journal printed in the Swedish language in America. 

RutH ANDERSON 





Ganapol School of Musical Art Plans New Series 


Detroit, Mich., May 4, 1916. 

The Ganapol School of Musical Art, which ranks 
among the model music institutions in this country, has 
pianned a new series of concerts to be given between now 
and the end of the season, June 24. In,these concerts will 
be presented practically every student in the school, which 
numbers close to 800. 

Two recent important concerts by this institution were: 
one at the Statler Hotel on April 14 by several of the 
faculty members, and the second by artist-students on 
April 25. The former musicale presented Mrs. Ganapol, 
pianist; Miss Brandegee, violinist; Mr. Holskin, cellist. 
Grace M. Lewis assisted in the “Colonial Song” by Percy 
Grainger, and Ada Lillian Gordon, was accompanist. The 
program in full was as follows: Trio, op. 66, for 
piano, violin and cello (Mendelssohn), Mrs. Boris L. 
Ganapol, Hildegard Brandegee and Jacob Holskin; Cello 
solos, adagio, op. 38 (Bargiel), scherzo, op. 12 (Van 
Goens), Mr. Holskin; “War” (James H. Rogers), “Die 
Forelle” (FE. Schubert), “Traditional Song of the Zuni 
Indians” (Transcribed and harmonized by Carols 
Troyer), “Separazione” (Old Italian Folksong) (G. 
Sgambati), “Oi Luili” (Russian Folksongs), Boris L. Gana- 
pol; Violin Solos, “Intrada” (Desplanes), “En Bateau” 
(Debussy), “Hungarian Dance” (Brahms), Miss Brande- 
gee; Colonial Song, “3—some” (Percy Grainger), Fiddle, 
cello, piano and two voices, Miss Brandegee, Mr. Holskin, 
Mrs. Ganapol, Grace M. Lewis, Mr. Ganapol. Ada Lillian 
Gordon was the accompanist. 

The concert attracted a great deal of attention and a 
large number of the very best musical talent attended. 
Every performer proved himself worthy of the success 
he has achieved in the musical world; and demonstrated 
once more that the high standard set by this institution 
is maintained throughout, 

The artist students’ concert given at the Ganapol Music 
Hall presented pupils from the piano department of the 
classes of Mrs. Ganapol and Mr. Kempton; violin classes 
ef Miss Brandegee; and vocal classes of Mr. Ganapol. 
The following program was rendered: Concerto in C 
minor (last movement) (Beethoven), Beulah M. Ward 
(orchestral part on second piano, George Shortland 
Kempton) ; songs—“My Star” (James H. Rogers), “Du 
bist die Ruh” (Franz Schubert), “Serenade” (Charles 
Gounod), Grace M. Lewis; “Invitation to the Dance” 
(Weber), Grace L. Barber; sonate in A major (for 
violin) (Handel), Mrs. Edmund Harrington; rhapsodie 
in B minor (Brahms), Sylvia Simons; aria (from opera 
“Louise”) (Charpentier), Miss Lewis; Romance in D flat 
(Sibelius), “En Antomne” (Moszkowski), Miss Barber; 
“Adagio Pathetique’ (Godard), “Mazurka” (Borowski), 
Mrs. Harrington; nocturne, op. 27, No. 2 (Chopin), valse 
in E minor (Chopin), Miss Ward; “Hungarian Fantasie” 
(Liszt), Margaret Murphy; (orchestral part on second 
piano, Mr. Kempton). 

At this concert every pupil demonstrated the fine train- 
ing received at the hands of the head teachers of the 
school. 








Anna Fitziu Entertained 4 la Spanish 


Major and Mrs. Hartmann recently entertained Anna 
Fitziu, soprano, at dinner, which was later followed by a 
military dance, at Governor’s Island. All the decorations 
and favors were Spanish. 
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VISIT OF MUSICAL COURIER 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF GIVES IMPETUS 
TO COLUMBIA MUSICIAL LIFE 


New Enthusiasm Follows in Wake of Mr. Liebling’s 
Brief Sojourn in South Carolina City—American 
Composers Featured—College Women Sing 
Chorals From Memory 








Columbia, S. C., April 26, 1916. 

The visit made to Columbia by Leonard Liebling, ed- 
itor-in-chief of the Musica, Courter, has given a decided 
impetus to the musical life of the town. It is a very 
salutary experience to see ourselves through the eyes of 
others, and while we realized our shortcomings all of us 
felt a new enthusiasm from his ‘encouragement. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Liebling’s country-wide visit and report will 
do more for American musical uplift than any sort of 
propaganda made for American music at the expense of 
any other sort of music or musician. We want to know 
what the other man is doing, what his difficulties are and 
how he meets them. That is what readers of the Mvu- 
stcAL Courter are hearing from Mr. Liebling’s reports. 


American Composers Featured 


The Monday Afternoon Music Club, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Robert W. Gibbs, is completing a year of 
excellent work. It has devoted this year largely to 
American composers and has given programs illustrating 
the best American work. Notable among these offer- 
ings was an afternoon devoted to John Alden Carpenter. 

This club is a real study club and has much enthusiasm. 
It is doing a fine work for Columbia and the results are 
very apparent in the increasing appreciation shown the 
better concerts. 


College Women Sing Chorals From Memory 


Chicora College for Women gave its annual “Music 
Week” this month, offering six evenings devoted to the 
best modern French music. The college choral society 
sang two important works, Bemberg’s “Death of Joan of 
Arc” and Vincent d’Indy’s “Sainte Marie Magdeleine.” 
The chorus consists of seventy-five picked voices and 
sang these works from memory, the last mentioned in 
French. The public showed warm interest in the con- 
certs, 

“Crucifixion” Given 


Robert Allen, organist and choirmaster at the First 
Baptist Church, is giving a presentation of Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” on April 30, with an augmented choir and 
the assistance of string orchestra. Mr. Allen is making 
a strong effort to raise the standard of church music in 
Columbia and is meeting with encouraging success. 

New York Artist Enjoyed 

Daniel Visanska of New York is visiting in Columbia 
and was heard last week at a private musicale. He 
played the Nardini concerto in masterly fashion and a 
group of old Italian pieces. Mr. Visanska is refreshingly 
free from all mannerisms and evidences the most unaf- 
fected devotion to the musical message he has to de- 
liver. Mrs. Bellamann, of Chicora College for Women, 
sang a group of Carpenter and Shapleigh songs. 

H. H, BettaMann. 





Return Engagements for Monica Graham Stults 





It is generally conceded in musical circles that the real 
test of an artist's drawing power is found not so much 
in the number of first hearings, as it is demonstrated by 
the percentage of return engagements. Judged by this 
standard the artistic worth of Mrs. Stults’ singing must 
be high indeed for she averages over seventy-five per 
cent. return dates. 

During this month, Mrs. Stults has booked several im- 
portant engagements, the first of which will be an appear- 
ance before the Woman’s Guild of Evanston, Ill, May 9, 
the occasion being the organization’s annual banquet, to 
be held at the new Evanston Hotel. May 20 will find her 
in Calumet, Mich., singing with the High School chorus, 
this appearance being in the nature of a return hearing 
May 25, she will be the soloist with the Philharmonic 
Society of Eau Claire, Wis., at which time she will do a 
group of solos as well as the soprano role in Gaul’s “Holy 
City.” This will be Mrs. Stults’ fourth engagement with 
this organization, 





Song Recital at New York Institute of Music 





Bessie Clay (Mrs. Victor Kiizdé) presented Berta For- 
man in song recital at the New York Institute of Music, 
560 West End avenue, on Friday evening, May 5, Sydney 
Stein, violin pupil of Victor Kiizd6, assisted. 

This was the program: “Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre” 
(Handel), Miss Forman; “Rondo Capriccioso” (Saint- 
Saéns), Mr. Stein; “It Is Not Always May” (Gounod), 








“Bon Jour, Suzon” (Pessard), “Serenatella” (Buzzi- 
Peccia), Miss Forman; “Country Dance” (Kiizdé), 
“Serenade Melancolique” (Tschaikowsky), “Spanish 


Dance,” No. 8 (Sarasate), Mr. Stein; “A Pastoral” (Old 
English), “Vergebliches Staindchen” (Brahms), “In der 
Fremde” (Taubert), Miss Forman; “Morire” (Papini), 
Miss Forman, violin obligato by Mr. Stein. 





Julia and Max Heinrich Make Hurried Trip 
to Texas to Substitute for Julia Culp 





Julia and Max Heinrich traveled recently four days 
and six nights by rail to give one concert. A journey 
of such length in the fulfillment of one concert engage- 
ment and no regrets for having done so is undoubtedly 
an exception in the professional life of any artist, yet this 
pleasant result is precisely what Julia Heinrich, the 
Lieder singer, and her father, Max Heinrich, as accom- 
panist, experienced. Mr. Heinrich tells the story in his 
own words as follows: 

Canyon, Texas, April 22, 1916. 
To the Musical Courier: 

On Saturday, April 15, a telephone call from our manager, Mrs. 
Antonia Sawyer, asked us to fill an engagement in the form of a 
song recital in this city, replacing Mme. Julia Culp, who would be 
unable to fill the date on account of illness. Fair remuneration 
was offered, and being of an obliging disposition, we resolved, 
after short deliberation, to save the good people in this far away 
place from probably bitter disappointment and the office of our 
manager from any possible stigma which might be caused by the 
breaking of the engagement no matter how justified and unavoid- 
able it might seem. We therefore departed on our journey on the 
following Tuesday at six o'clock in the afternoon from the Penn- 
sylyania Railroad station via St. Louis and Kansas City for Can- 
yon, Texas, 

Arriving the following afternoon at six in St. Louis, we had 
fours hours of rest—if taking dinner at the hotel to the accom- 
paniment of cheap music, played by a violin, clarinet, bass viol 
and piano, can be called rest—and finally continue our journey at 
ten o’clock for Kansas City, where, on the following morning, 
another two hours’ rest awaited us. 

Heaven be praised for that city’s magnificent railroad station, 
and thrice blessed be the weary wayfarer for the splendid restaur- 
ant which we found within its walls! No doubt you have heard 
of the great Harvey system of restaurants and dining cars on the 
Santa Fé Railroad, unsurpassed, or, perhaps, not even approached 
by any other dining room or dining car system anywhere, and of 
its genial founder, Fred Harvey, now no longer among the living. 

Leaving this real haven of rest and comfort, we at last arrived, 
the next morning (Friday), at Canyon at the early hour of 5.48. 


There we were met by the charming Miss Jessie M. Kline 
(the musical genius of the town), Mr. and Mrs. Terrill 
(our hosts during our stay), Professor Guenther, Mr. Shaw and 


Mr. Cullum. Expressive in their appreciation and gratefulness of 
having saved the day for them, they received us with open arms. 

Canyon has its name for a fine canyon within ten miles of the 
little town, a canyon much resembling in general formation its far 
greater namesake in Arizona, but, of course, much dwarfed by com- 
parison. Neverthelss, this canyon is many miles long, from one 
to three miles wide, and attains a depth of one thousand feet. The 
little city is cozy and comfortable, but, like the surrounding coun- 
try, singularly bare of trees, It is the home of one of the great Texas 
normal schools, and the concert was given for the purpose of in- 
augurating the newly erected and very handsome school building. 
Its concert hall is very fine, its acoustics splendid, and the hall 
has a seating capacity of eleven hundred people, with not a seat 
to spare during our concert. And never have we sung and played 
before an audience more enthusiastic and understanding, and long 
will it be—if ever—that we shall forget their welcome, their un- 
selfish hospitality and open hearted kindness. From the president 
of the school, Mr. Cousins, down to every single soul, our recep- 
tion was whole hearted, and the newly found friends will, I hope, 
not soon forget us. 

I enclose the program. 

Always yours truly, 
Max Heinricn. 

The following program was rendered by Julia Hein- 
rich with Max Heinrich at the piano: “Care Selve,” from 
“Atalanta” (Handel); “Where’er You Walk,” from “Se- 
mele” (Handel); “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” (Mendels- 
sohn) ; “Es blinkt der Thau” (Rubinstein) ; “Der Fischer- 
knabe” (Liszt); “Liebesfeier” (Weingartner) ; aria from 
“Aida,” “L’insanaparola” (Verdi); “L’heure exquise” 
(Hahn); “Chére Nuit” (Bachelet); “Griselidis” (old 
French), (arranged by A. L.); “Les filles des Cadix” 
(Delibes) ; “Autumn Eve” (Heinrich) ; “Ah, Love, but a 
Day” (Mrs, Beach); “Polly Willis” (Dr. Arne) ; “Dutch 
Serenade” (De Lange); “The Lark Now Leaves His 
Watery Nest” (Parker). 





Elsa Fischer Gives Annual Concert 
at Bloomingdale Asylum 


Elsa Fischer, the young American violinist, assisted by 
Mrs. W. M. Bennett, gave a concert at Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum, New York, on Friday, April 21. 

Miss Fischer delights in giving the patients this annual 
concert and is particularly careful in the selection of her 
program, which must appeal to the inmates. She played 
Beethoven’s F major sonata for violin and piano with 
Mrs. Bennett, and gave as solos “Melodie,” Gluck-Kreisler, 
and “Caprice,” Ogarew, and played for an encore Kreisler’s 
“Schén Rosmarin.” 





Lillianne Lore, the Belgian operatic singer, who 
graduated with honors from the Conservatory of Music, 
Antwerp, and who has appeared with success in the Grand 
Opera House, Paris, is at present in Australia and recently 
gave a concert at the Conservatory of Music, Sydney. 
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Mr. ED. PERRIS 


Waldorf Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 
*Phone, Greely 5400 
General Representative for the United States 
and Canada of the 


SONZOGNO 
Musical Publishing House of Milan, Italy, 
begs to state that he has organized a select 
private school of singing under the direction 
of the 


Prof. ROBERTO VITALE 


COMPOSER 


formerly Grand Opera Conductor. Accom- 
nist and coach—Voice culture—Harmony— 
ugue—High composition—Orchestration. 


Hours to call on the Phone: 10 A.M. till 12. 
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FLORENCE HINKLE CHARMS 


Soprano Sings Before Washington Music Lovers, Win- 
ning Praise of Press 








Following an appearance at Washington, D. C., where 
she scored a genuine success, Florence Hinkle was ac- 
corded the enthusiastic praise of the press of that city. 
Herewith are appended the recorded criticisms of two 
newspapers of the capital: 

The first song number, “Dove Sono,” from the “Marriage of 


Figaro,” by Mozart, a graceful aria of purest melody, was suc- 
cessfully sung by Miss Hinkle, with clear bell-like tones, espe- 
cially lovely in the upper register. More dramatic opportunity 


was afforded Mise Hinkle in Micaela’s aria from “Carmen,” by 
Bizet, and very appealing were the subdued passages, while in 


the more emotional phrases her voice was wonderfully vibrant, 
Miss Hinkle’s singing charmed the audience and she was recalled 
ater each song, receiving as tributes bouquets of roses.—Washing- 
ton Herald. 


Florence Hinkle was the soloist for the afternoon, singing the 


“Dove Sono” aria from “La Nozze di Figaro,” and the popu- 
lar Micaela aria from “Carmen,” in both of which her fluent 
phrasing and clarity of tone were admirably displayed, Miss 
Hinkle’s sphere is clearly that of a concert and recital artist 
where her superb method is revealed to impeccable advantage, and 
where warmth of feeling is not essential, as it is in opera,—Wash- 
ington Post 





Mary Zentay’s Playing “Reveals Gifts 
Quite Beyond the Ordinary” 





Another opportunity was afforded New York music 
lovers to listen to the delightful violin playing of Mary 
Zentay, when the young Hungarian artist appeared at a 
recent concert given in the metropolis. A special feature 
of her program was the Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor, 
which she played in a masterly manner. The following 
are excerpts from the various metropolitan dailies con- 
cerning her playing on this occasion: 


Miss Zentay is a Hungarian, a pupil of Hubay and plays in the 


characteristic manner of her race. Her tone is large and pleasing, 


and she has an admirable confidence in her technic.—New York 
Evening Mail. 

Miss Zentay has been heard here before several times this sea- 
son. . . . Her home is in Hungary, and she plays with charac- 


teristic Hungarian temperament. So spirited was her interpre- 


tation of Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor that it often sounded 
more like music from her native land than that of a classic French 
composer. She has a good technic and can produce a fine tone. 
—New York Herald, April 17, 1916. 





GIRL VIOLINIST IS GIFTED. 

Miss Zentay, who is young enough to wear her hair hanging 
down her back and who has the habit of keeping her eyes closed, 
opened the evening with Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor. . . . 
She revealed gifts quite beyond the usual, playing not only with 
technical skill, but with vigor, with intensity, with vehemence.— 
New York Press, April 17, 1916. 





Mary Zentay, a Hungarian violinist, showed herself a débutante 
of unusual interest. Though quite young, she possesses a technic 
and power not possessed by all women violinists. She has 
qualities of temperament and feeling, which, added to her very good 
technical equipment, ought to take her further as she matures ar- 
tistically.—New York Times, April 17, 1916. 





Concerning Three Fulton Pupils 





At a recent concert in Pittsburgh, Elsie Louise Steven- 
son, pupil of Zoe Fulton, the talented singer whose peda- 
gogic endeavors are meeting with pronounced success, was 
a participant. Her program numbers included an aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” and Lohr’s popular 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested.” She was received 
with enthusiastic applause, which reflected credit upon the 
excellence of her training. 

Another Fulton pupil, Mabel Young, sang at a meeting 
of the Women’s Music Club of Newark, Ohio. The sub- 
ject under discussion was oratorio, an especially beautiful 
illustration of this theme being Miss Young’s singing of 
“Come Unto Me,” from Handel’s “The Messiah.” 

Winifred Ferguson, who is actively connected with the 
Music Club of Newark, Ohio, as well as with all the musi- 
cal affairs of that city, is a pupil of Miss Fulton. Mrs. 
Ferguson has been untiring in her efforts to provide the 
best in music for the Newark music lovers, and the visit 
there of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, testified to the success of her labors. 

In addition to her other recital appearances, Miss Ful- 
ton has appeared before the Woman’s Music Club of New- 
ark with that success which ever marks her efforts, 
whether as singer or pedagogue. 
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Ernest Hutcheson, the Pianist Who Does 
“Difficult” Things “Supremely Well” 


“Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, did a diffi- 
cult thing supremely well at the Little Theatre yesterday, 
“declares the Philadelphia Public Ledger in a recent issue. 
“He made the manifold subtleties of the score of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Walkiire’ clear to an audience of young folk 
and their elders in the series of musical talks, illus- 
trating his remarks by the performance upon the piano 
of parts of the music. One’s admiration was divided be- 
tween the lucid, often wittily whimsical analysis, and the 
plastic, sensitive playing. The diction was that of the 
scholar who sees into the inner meaning of the music 
drama. The performance was that of the artist whose 
technic had an orchestral scope, and lifted the themes 
into a relief so salient that even the mind of a dullard 
could not fail to take the impress of their beauty. 

“It is not possible in narrow limits of space to follow 
Mr. Hutcheson’s masterly exposition in minute detail. 
His effort, he declared, was to show the connection be- 
tween the music and the story and how Wagner, discard- 
ing the conventional machinery of the opera of florid 
exercises in vocalism and ‘set pieces,’ developed the idea 
of expressing basic ideas in what are known as ‘leading 
motives,’ making the music a continuous running com- 
mentary upon the plot and the action.” 








Reed Miller Writes State Song 





Huntzinger & Dilworth, 505 Fifth avenue, New York, 
have published a song, “Carolina,” by Reed Miller, who is 
a Carolinian. The text of the song has been approved by 
the South Carolina State Legislature as a State song. 

South Carolina never has had a State song, and now 
that these words have been adopted by the State Legis- 
lature (and set to music by a Carolinian) school children 
and public choruses at last possess a singing medium with 
which to promote State patriotism and local pride and 
spirit. 

The South Carolina State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs meets in Anderson, S. C., May 9, and on that date 
Mr. Miller himself will conduct a large chorus in the 
rendering of his composition. 

Mr. Miller’s reputation ranks him as one of the fore- 
most tenors of America. He has made several tours of 
the entire country. At present he is tenor soloist of the 
noted St. Thomas’ Church in New York. 

Music critics of New York and elsewhere have com- 
mented very favorably on Mr. Miller’s admirable setting 
of Henry Timrod’s wonderful poem. It is a composition 
full of pomp, directness, and martial strength. 





Criterion Quartet at the University Club 

Compositions by Ernest T. Carter, Princeton, ’88, were 
featured on a program given April 16 at the University 
Club, New York. Especially enjoyable numbers on the 
program were the quartets given by the Criterion Male 
Quartet, the personnel of which consists of John Young, 
tenor; Horatio Rench, tenor; George Reardon, baritone, 
and Donald Chalmers, basso. The quartet numbers in- 
cluded “The Wine of Jurancon” and “The Steps Song” 
(of Princeton) with “Integer Vite.” These were sung 
a capella, and thus served to display to advantage the ex- 
cellent ensemble which these musicians have achieved. 
The quartet also did some fine singing in selections from 
“The Blonde Donna,” doing the serenade, “Withered 
Stands the Rose Tree,” and the hornpipe and sailors’ 
chorus in a most delightful fashion. In the recitative and 
aria, “Oh, Sunshine Golden,” Donald Chalmers was heard 
to especial advantage. Both Mr. Chalmers and the quar- 
tet were enthusiastically applauded. 





Two Recitals by Yocum Pupils 





On April 3 and April 10, Bertha Yocum, director of 
music at Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss., presented some 
of her piano pupils in recital. The programs included 
works by Grieg, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Silas, Chopin, Il- 
jinsky, Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Liszt, Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Poldini, Paderewski, Rubinstein and Schutt. En- 
thusiastic audience testified to the genuine success of these 
affairs. 

Since Miss Yocum assumed the directorship of music at 
the college, the growth in musical appreciation has been 
marked. In addition to her large class in piano, she has 
conducted classes in harmony and pedagogy. In this latter 
branch of study, selected teaching material for every grade 
is presented. This course is very popular with the teachers 
not only of that vicinity, but also from various sections 
where the thoroughness of this method has been noted. 
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MESSRS. FANNING AND TURPIN. 
Mr. Fanning is holding his dog, “Namona Chihuahua.” 


Left to right—H. B. 


Held (Mrs. Max Heinric 





Gertrude Gilbert is chairman of the Music Committee of 
the Exposition and one of the leading lights of the Am- 





Turpin, Gertrude Gilbert, Anna 
Mrs, Frank Patterson, 
wife of the Musical Courier’s Pacific Coast representa- 
tive; Mrs, Turpin, Cecil Fanning, Tyndall Gray, San 
Diego correspondent of the Musical Courier. 


Snapshots Taken at the Entrance of San Diego Exposition Grounds 
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Chicago and Lima, wherein is recorded more artistic tri- 
umphs for this excellent artist: 

Dan Beddoe interpreted the music with excellent skill and under- 
standing.—Chicago Herald, April 12, 1916. 


Left to right—Gertrude Gilbert, Cecil Fanning, 
H, B. Turpin. 





Reed Miller, who was to have sung the tenor role, was ill, and his 
place was most acceptably taken by Dan Beddoe. He sang the music 
with understanding, his voice was clear and carrying, and he spoke 
the text with gratifying distinctness—Chicago Evening Post, April 
12, 1916. 





Beddoe gave the best performance that these ears have ever heard 
from him. As he has given many good ones in the past, it hardly 
needs to be said that this one was exceptionally good.—Chicago Daily 
Journal, April 12, 1916. 


Mr, Beddoe surpassed most of his previous efforts here, both in 
beauty of tone and in dramatic interpretation.—Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune, April 12, 1916. 


DAN BEDDOE CARRIES OFF THE BIG HONORS OF THE 
PROGRAM. 

Of course Dan Beddoe carried off honors, and his Welsh friends in 

the audience sat on the edges of their chairs and followed every note 


with breathless interest, while just plain Americans were little less 
interested. His is a dramatic tenor, and he knows just how to use it, 
After his number from the opera “Joseph,” he gave “Danny,” and as 


the applause would not be silenced followed with a Welsh number.— 
Lima Dhtily News, April 5, 1916, 

Mr. Beddoe in his numbers delighted the audience. His voice re- 
veals all the characteristics of Welsh vocalization and has great range. 
The aria “Vainly Pharaoh Attempts,” from the opera “Joseph,” was 
filled with vigor and unfailing volume in the upper notes.—Lima Re- 
publican-Gazette, April 5, 1916. 


Dan Beddoe, with the Festival Quartet, made the last of the series 
of artist recitals given this season by the Women’s Music Club a big 
success. 

Clear tonal quality, great range, and clear phrasing marked Dan 
Beddoe, tenor, as an artist of merit. “Vainly Pharaoh Attempts,” 
from the opera “Joseph,” was the vehicle he used to show his ability. 
The difficult ending of the number was given with great ease and 
perfect control.—Times-Democrat, Lima, Ohio, April 5, 1916. 


ATTENTION 


Teachers—Singers—Students 


DUDLEY BUCK 











phion Club, which brings to San Diego nearly all of the 
leading artists who visit that city. 





Fanning Recital at Long Beach, Cal. 





April 17, Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin gave a suc- 
cessful recital on the school course at Long Beach, Cal. 
On this occasion Mr. Fanning sang a manuscript song of 
unusual local interest, in that the poem and music were 
both by students of the Long Beach High School. Music 
in the western schools is, indeed, remarkable, and the 
Long Beach High School has a lengthy list of commend- 
able songs (all by the students under eighteen years of 
age), which will shortly appear in book form. Monday 
afternoon, an audience of 1,600 greeted Mr. Fanning and 
Mr. Turpin, and the Boys’ Glee Club, all boys less than ten 
years of age, sent in a neatly written note requesting Mr. 
Fanning to sing “Mammy’s Song,” by Harriet Ware, which 
he gladly did, much to the delight of the small boys, who 
hung over the balcony railing, and on every note—rather 
a perilous situation. The young people seemed to enjoy 
the classics quite as much as they did the songs in lighter 
vein, and their attention and vociferous applause were 
inspirational. 

What is said to be the most unique theatre in America 
has just been completed at Montecito, the exquisite suburb 
of Santa Barbara, Cal. Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin 
were honored by being chosen to give the first concert ever 
held in this “Country Play House.” Mrs. Miller Graham, 
the famous beauty and parton of art, got together the sub- 
scriptions sufficient to build this Greek temple in the Eu- 
caliptus Groves of Montecito, and the boxes and seats in 
the pit are owned on the same plan as the boxes at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Since Europe has been closed 
to the traveling public, Santa Barbara has drawn the rich 
nature lovers to it and has come into its own. On April 
13, Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin gave a song recital 
before a fashionable and discriminating audience, and 
enthusiasm ran so high that they were tendered an ovation. 
In fact, Mr. Fanning’s every appearance in California has 
created a veritable sensation, and he rarely finishes a pro- 
gram without being forced to add at least eight extra 
numbers, 





Sydney Lloyd Wrightson Directs 
Interesting Musical Services 


On Easter Sunday, at “the ~ Church of the Covenant, 
Washington, D. C., the twelfth special musical service was 
given in the afternoon under the direction of Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson. The program included “Go to Dark 
Gethsemane” (Redhead), excerpts from Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Fauré’s “The Crucifix,” in addition to special 


organ numbers by Harvey Murray. In the evening a choir 


Announces Opening of 
SUMMER CLASS June 15th 


of 100 voices and a double quartet were heard in a pro- 
gram which was as follows: Organ prelude, andantino, 
B flat (Salome); “At Rest” (Wesley); baritone solo, 


“The Palms” (Fauré), Mr. Wrightson; “Come Unto Him” “ 
¢ a agree Among the Well Known Singers Now 


(Gounod); “How Lovely Are the Messengers,” from Studvi 

Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul”; organ postlude, march from udying 

Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus.” Under Mr. Wrightson’s : — HINCKLEY, ren” a GLENN, 

capable direction, the music at this church is attracting pee ty “Especial ap a ohuil tee oe ae P > me 
: : ‘ ‘ New Jersey's Tri-City Fes- ist, Cathedral of St. John 

the interested attention of music lovers. Both the quar pe & the Divine, New York. 

tet and the chorus are singers who possess the art of ‘ Bee: i EK 

di ti t ‘ation to an un sual degree, the result bei MARIE MORRISEY, EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 

istinct enunciatio unu gree, u ng contralto, Fifth Avenue baritone. Successful con- 

Presbyterian Church, New cert and recital, 1915-16, 


an ensemble which is impressive. 





Dan Beddoe Carries Off Honors in 
Chicago and Lima 


York. Constantly engaged 
tours and concerts. 


KATHERINE GALLOWAY 


soprano; prima donna 
“Molly O” Company, now 
touring. Recital favorite. 


Soloist, St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York. 


ENRICHETTA ONELLI, 
soprano, Estensively 


toured with Quinlan Grand 
Opera Company. 


Recent appearances of Dan Beddoe, the popular tenor, 
have been at Lima, Ohio, and Chicago, In the latter city, 
he appeared as soloist with the Marshall Field Chorus, 


singing in the production of “King Olaf.” Herewith are 
reprinted a number of press excerpts from the papers of 


wa HEINRICH #82 
politan Opera Co. 
MAX BARITONE 


SONG RECITALS (Singly or Jointly) 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall $s $3 





For Detailed Information Address 


ELSIE T. COWEN, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Lucy Gates 


announces she 1s under the exclusive 





management of Florence L. Pease 


I West 34th St. Tel. Greeley 2809 


4 
I “Lucy Gates, the American coloratura soprano, whose voice and | 
art electrified us last year, was the soloist. Miss Gates’ singing of 


‘Una voce poco fa’ aria from ‘The Barber of Seville’ was a treat, 
so pure was her voice, so sure was her attack, so easily she sur- 


mounted the vocal gymnastics for which the song calls.’""-New York 
Evening World, April 3, 1916. 
SOE Tt 
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PAUL VAN KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moines, la. Management. Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: “He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


=_—_ GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 
3:8 WEST Sen ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Heense!l & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR — 
Akron ~ Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Association 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serr 
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Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 
waa DU N LAP 
coaania RALTO. —Recital—Oratorio 

Western Representative iris sey Tower Bidg., Chicago 

Exclusive Management 

GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway. New York 
fi GL, Violin Virtuoso IN 
A Studio: Su te 315 Queen Theatre Bidg. Houston. Texas 

Management: HARRY DUNBAR, 1011 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
Im America Entire Season 1916-1917 

EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 

HOUSE THIS SEASON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
1426 Broadwey - New York City 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street 
A the eng t of THEO, SPIERING, the eminent 
‘violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 


RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer 1: instructor, 
Head of the Department of 


CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
fameus opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
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Mabe! Garrison, soprano; Miss aon. ye soprano; Mme. 

Bernice de Pesqual, 9 popranes Mr. tener’, Mr. Hein- 

rich Hensel, tenor; Orville Hien olde f-. a ul Althouse, 

tenor; Mr, John Young tener iss Lila Robeson, jE Miss 
to; 


ky ie, es tires Mean 
ise on r 
Son. bat ayy Allen Hinckley, basse; Mr. 7 


sreidler, 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; it Rains, 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Gist Street, New York 


HerMaNN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New ish Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 


Mildred Potter, contra 
contralto; 
ae! 
‘basso, 














40 Avenue Read, Regent's Park, N. W., London 














AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING OF 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, INC. 


New Organization Affiliated With Musicians’ Concert 
Management—Richard Durrett Discusses Aim of 
a Included in. Roster 
The concert management weg as John W. Frothing- 
Inc., is starting out under highly auspicious circum- 
The personnel is composed of John W. Frothing- 
ham, president; Richard Durrett, managing director; M. 
Teresa Thompson, treasurer and office manager ;. Edward 
W. press representative; Frederick H. Toye and 


ham, 
stances, 


Lowrey, 





FROTHINGHAM 


JOHN wW. 


Deborah Byrne, traveling representatives, and James E. 
Devoe, of Detroit, Western associate. 
John W. Frothingham, the president and financier, who 


is also the founder and president of the Musicians’ Concert 
Management, an affiliated organization which was incor- 
porated just a year ago, is widely known in New York’s 
musical circles as an amateur musician, partaking of the 
quality of the professional, one who understands music in 
all its phases, vocal as well as instrumental. Mr. Frothing- 
ham, having been born in New York City and associated 
more or less with its music life, brings to the organization 
not only expert knowledge and wide experience in these 
matters, but also a personality which is genial and certain 
to inspire confidence. 

Directly associated with Mr. Frothingham as managing 
director is Richard Durrett, also a trained musician, but 
one who has combined with it considerable experience of 
a managerial nature. Mr. Durrett comes from the South- 
west, where he has an extensive acquaintance, and with the 
musical needs of that particular section of the country he 
is thoroughly conversant. He comes well stocked with 
ideas which he is already putting into practice in connection 
with the new management. That they are practical, adapt- 
able to local conditions and of unquestioned worth has 
heen amply demonstrated by the rapidity with which John 
W. Frothingham, Inc., into the foremost 
rank among concert bureaus. 


has advanced 


As a contributor to the official organ of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, Mr. Durrett has been able to 
study musical conditions and to gain an entree which has 
given him the opportunity to attain a point of view less of 
the outsider looking in, than of the one inside looking out. 
This in a way has proved to be a unique and advantageous 
position for Mr. Durrett. 

In a recent discussion of the new management with Mr. 
Durrett, he gave the following general outline of the aims 
of the organization: 

“Our idea,” he began, “is to bring about a condition 
whereby the manager of an artist may have the absolute 
confidence of the local manager. Ordinarily, from the 
standpoint of the purely commercial representation of art- 
ists, the artist's manager has fulfilled his task when he has 
sold the services of the artist to the club or local manager. 
According to this method the task of the one has ended, 
but that of the local manager has only begun. The local 
man is compelled to undertake all arrangements for the 
concert. He is given a meager supply of stereotyped press 
stories and a more or less adequate assortment of printing, 
cuts and photographs. With this equipment he has to set 
about getting his audience or subscribers to his course—in 
other words, making the artist a box office attraction in that 
specific locality. 

“To my mind,” continued Mr. Durrett, “there is no. reason 
why this burden should not be shared at least by the man- 


ager of the artist. My experience, with the West especially, 
teaches me that a New York success for an artist does not 
necessarily imply that a full knowledge of his art and mes- 
sage is possessed by the great American public. 

“The aims of Mr. Frothingham, myself and our asso- 
ciates are to bring about a condition which will permit of 
the closest co-operation between the local manager and our 
office. To that end we have evolved several plans (not 
based upon theory or experiment, but upon actial experi- 
ence) whereby the task of the local manager is consider- 
ably lightened, and almost any artist, whether known or 
unknown, may, if a serious artist, be made a sure box office 
attraction in a given locality.” 

When the present corporation—John W. Frothingham, 
Inc.—was formed, the plans were to continue with some 
enlargement the working of the Musicians’ Concert Man- 
agement, but it was soon realized that it had outgrown its, 
quarters at the West Thirty-fourth street address, and ac- 
cordingly more commodious offices were secured in Aeco- 
lian Hall, New York, and although only two months have 
passed since the removal took place, much to the surprise 
of those in charge, the new offices are proving barely large 
enough for the present needs. Certainly there could be no 
better omen for the eventual success of the new manage- 
ment than the evident need which it is filling in managerial 
affairs, as attested by its rapid growth. 

Among the artists whose affairs are under the exclusive 
control of John W. Frothingham, Inc., are: The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, now entering upon its fourteenth suc- 
cessful season under the able leadership of Modest Alt- 
schuler ; Mme. Edvina, the noted prima donna soprano, who 
has been a member of the Boston and Chicago Opera com- 
panies and who has sung as a “guest” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York; John Powell, one of the most 
gifted among the pianists of the younger generation; Lada, 
the dancer, of American birth but Russian influence, whose 
skill as a visualizer of music is unique, and Willem Willeke, 
the cellist of the Kneisel Quartet. By arrangement with 
Helen Love, secretary, the Kneisel Quartet may also be 
booked in certain territory through the Frothingham offices 
and in the East the firm also represents Frances Ingram, 
the Chicago Opera contralto, acting as Eastern associate of 
her personal manager, James E. Devoe, of Detroit. 

The Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc., directed by 
precisely the same executive heads along similar lines, has 
exclusive charge of the concert activities of the following 
distinguished artists: Gertrude Auld, an American soprano 





RICHARD DURRETT. 


who has had operatic successes in Italy and France, but 
who is known in America as a recital artist of 
rare charm; Emma Roberts, a contralto who is be- 
coming widely known as an _ interpreter of distinc- 
tion and a leading exponent of Russian songs; George 
Harris, Jr., the popular and gifted tenor; Edgar Schofield, 
the baritone soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, and an oratorio singer of the first order, and Gaston 
Dethier, known throughout the country as a leading organ- 
ist, and his brother, Edouard Dethier, the violinist, who 
have formed a new and interesting chamber music com- 
bination and are giving sonata recitals for piano and violin. 

Negotiations with other artists are pending with both 
managements, but already the roster is such that the entire 
array of artists for a festival program may be engaged, in- 
cluding orchestra, quartet, operatic singers and instrument- 
alists for the artists’ programs, and even a dancing feature. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR 
SERIOUS PIANO STUDENTS 


By Sidney Silber, Head of the Piano Department of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 





To express any state of mind or feeling you must either 
have experienced it yourself or you must be able to 
imagine it before you can do so. Music without imagina- 
tion is bereft of the very mystery of the art which makes 
it appealing from the human standpoint. 

Everything that pertains to intellect in piano playing may 
be acquired by intellect plus perseverance. The expression 
of soul, however, is innate, individual and personal. 

Piano instruction, even of the highest type, cannot make 
a student creative or original unless it awakens the latent 
which must have such a tendency. 

There is no one and only correct way of playing the 
piano artistically or convincingly. 

The piano is a machine, but, more than this, it is a mu- 
sical instrument of stupendous possibilities and compelling 
powers. 

In piano playing hearing is believing. While you should 
not believe everything you hear, you must always hear 
what you believe. 

Piano playing is effective only in proportion to its sug- 
gestibility. 

Piano playing is a remarkably reliable index to char- 
acter, temperament and mentality—or the lack of these. 

Every piano player is not a pianist. 

To play or not to play—that is the question, When in 
doubt—don'’t. | 

Don’t practise octaves—play them. 

The final criterion of piano playing—if it sounds well, 
it is good, 

Realize, visualize, auralize, idealize your text—that is the 
acine of interpretative art. 

There is no magic in concentration nor any secret to its 


attainment. 
mous. 

The classics wear best of all—there’s a reason. 

Bromidic, yet everlastingly true—technic is a means. Do 
not make it an end. 

Play—or rather sound—the piano. 
play with you. 

In inferior piano playing “time is music’—but not 
money. 

There’s many a slip between the dead note and the live 
tone, 

Work is the overcoming of resistance. Do not confuse 
perspiration with inspiration. 

The great artists make their dreams come true. 

The piano has been the means of developing most of the 
world’s great musicians. 

If you have feelings and emotions, share them with your 
fellow men. Music is public business. 

To be successful in public piano playing, it is only neces- 
sary to play better tiian the majority of your listeners. 
Moral: Choose your “weapons” and—your locality. 

lf you wish to de your best in public piano playing, you 
should be able to do ten times better at home. 

lf you don’t know how to use the pedals—don’t; if you 
wish to know how to use them decently, ask a teacher. If 
you wish to use them artistically, ask yourself. 

If you are attracted to the playing of artists, go home 
and “try it on your own piano.” 

Theory without practice is useless; practice without 
theory very frequently is most useful. 

The race of “finger wigglers” is practically extinct— 
thanks to the “mechanical” piano players. 


Concentration and consecration are synony- 


Don't allow it to 





Dr. William C. Carl’s Twenty-second 
Buffalo Engagement 


William C. Carl appeared by invitation of the city coun- 
cil of Buffalo in a recital on the Pan-American organ, 
Sunday, April 30, it being Dr, Carl’s twenty-second en- 
gagement to play this instrument. An audience of several 
thousand greeted him in a Shakespearean festival pro- 
gram and accorded him a veritable ovation. 

Dr. Carl was entertained at tea and a drive by Mary W. 
Howard, of the Buffalo Express, Dr. Edward Durney, the 
Musicat Courter representative, being one of the party. 
An elaborate dinner was given at the Hotel Lafayette by 
Mme. Helen Humphrey, the well known vocal exponent, 
and Clara M. Diehl, a prominent organist. This was fol- 
lowed by a reception at Mme. Humphrey’s studio, attended 
by prominent citizens and members of the Society of Mu- 
sicians of Buffalo, of which Dr. Carl is an honorary mem- 
ber. Following are some of the press comments: 

“No series of organ recitals would be complete without 
the services of this dean of the profession. One rarely 
hears such finished work ad it is the result of a technic 
as nearly perfect as it is possible to be, but still more of 
the dominating personality of a thoroughly artistic na- 
ture.”—Buffalo Evening Times, May 1, 1916. 


“Not only was the program played throughout with the 
beautiful finish that characterizes Dr. Carl's playing on 
all occasions, but intrinsically the program was most in- 
teresting, as it held the absorbed attention of a very large 
audience from beginning to end. Dr. Carl is an accom- 
plished program maker. He offers only the best in mu- 
sical literature. He knows the value of contrast and has a 
knowledge of organ writings, to say nothing of the realm 
of orchestral music.”—The Buffalo Express, May 1, 1916. 





“Dr. Carl brought that fine virtuosity, refinement of 
taste and command of style that has made his programs 
known wherever organ playing is held in the regard its 
great art deserves.”—Buffalo Evening News, May 1, 1916. 


“Dr. Carl’s program was one of magnificent character, 
and the elegance of style, scholarly interpretations and au- 
thoritative presentations which have made him famous on 
two continents found a fitting vehicle for expression in 
the variety and scope of the works of the great com- 
posers.”—Buffalo Courier, May 1, 1916. 


“The program offered was one of magnificent character 
and style.”—Buffalo Enquirer, May 1, 1916. 





Florence Worthington Recital, Today, May 11 


Florence Worthington, a young American 
who is well known in cities outside of New York, will 
make her first metropolitan appearance this afternoon, 
Thursday, May 11, at the Bandbox Theatre. Owing to 
Miss Worthington’s prominence in social circles, many well 
known society people will come from Washington, D., C., to 
attend this concert. Her program will consist of French, 
Italian, German and English numbers. It is as follows: 


soprano, 
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Perley Dunn Aldrich to Summer at Walhalla 





Fifty acres of beautiful vistas over land and water is 
Walhalla—not the Walhalla of Wagner’s “Ring” cycle, but 
an earthly abode of unsual beauty—and here Perley Dunn 
Aldrich passes the summer at work and at play. Walhalla 


is situated at Hague-on-Lake George, N. Y., that country 
which is noted for its remarkable gifts to the seeker after 
health or recreation. Mr. Aldrich, whose vocal studios are 
at 1710 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, during the season, 
will accept a few students, and as he teaches in the fore- 
noons from 9 to 1 only, it is advisable to place applications 
as soon as possible. There is accommodation for those 
who desire to live at Walhalla, and there are hotels at 
Hague for those who desire them. Interested inquirers 
would do well to write Mr. Aldrich at his Philadelphia stu- 
dios for full particulars. 





ETHEL FRANK MAKES 
BRILLIANT DEBUT 


Young Boston Soprano Scores Remarkable Success in 
First Recital Appearance 


Ethel Frank, soprano, gave a recital last night in Steinert Hall 
Her program had variety and interest, and it was interpreted with 
intelligence and a fine sense of values, as 
and emotional Miss Frank does not lack 
and her sincerity is contugious. . . . Her voice hes color; it is 
employed with good effect and with thought for the intention of 
the composer.—Boston Post, April 28 


well as with conviction 


warmth, temperament, 


+ 1916, 


The voice itself is of brilliant quality rather than soothing, still 
there were some warmer and 
that eventually there will be greater this line 
Rimsky-Korsakow's Indoue” revealed this in a 
marked degree than any other song of the evening. Other 
able characteristics were a vivacity, a graciousness in stage 


more appealing tones, thus showing 


tendency along 
“Chanson more 
notice 
presence, 
good breath control and phrasing and a fluency of delivery.—Bos 
ton Daily Advertiser, April 28, 1916, 


Miss, Frank, who made her first appearance here in recital. is un 
usually gifted. She has 
emotional nature, 


abundant vocal resources, intelligence, at 
Her voice is agreeable, of liberal compass, 


Already, Miss Frank 


Her program was un 


Her diction is clear, her phrasing polished. 
displays marked originality in interpretation 


conventional. She was generally imaginative and fortunate in sug 
gesting a variety of moods. Her tones were for the most part sig 
nificantly colored. The two songs by Strauss were 


eloquently sung. A large audience was interested and justly appre 


ciative-—Boston Herald, April 28, 1916 


Ethel Frank, soprano, sang a dozen or niore pieces that 
ranged from the operatic Handel and the operatic Puccini to the 
songs of Strauss and Carpenter, and that were usually less novel 
in themselves than 
distributed 


in the sharp contrasts with which the 
program. Miss Frank's 
clear soprano of wide range and full body that sorts well with the 
large measures of Strauss’ “Secret Invitation” or “Twlight Dream,” 
and that has even a tang of the theatre in the hackneyed musings 
of Manon Lescaut, from Puccini's like 
diction 


singer 


them through her 


voice 18 a 


named opera. . . . Her 


is clear; her tones have agreeable warmth and sustained 
flow; while more than once in the course of the concert she dis 
closed streaks, so te say, of shrewd vocal design and imaginative 
interpretation. Then, in particular, she was an interesting and indi 


vidual singer.—Boston Transcript, April 28, 1916, 


Miss Frank, whose home is in Boston, is known here as a singer 


in church and concert. As a soloist at one of the Russian Society 


showed intelligence, 


once to be remarked, 


concerts she musicianship and personality at 


Last night the voice appeared more resource 


Miss 


seems 


ful in technical surety and in expression. There is much of 


Frank’s singing which affords enjoyment, none of it which 
inert or purposeless, while there are moments of a 
interpretation. For example, in the familiar “Chanson Indoue’ 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s opera, “Sadko,” Miss Frank that elu 
sive quality denoted by the abused word “atmosphere.” There was 
a well sustained line, and 


high order of 


from 


created 
the singer's ability to sustain a tone or 
a melodic thought was unusual, particularly in the softening of th 
upper tones—and there was the touch of langour and the mystery 
of sensuous color. a ae ee 
that 


the sources of vocal beauty, and her 


such lyric character 


Miss Frank’s vocalism, which has taken creditable account of 


is in music of 


powers as an interpreter, both 


do her the best justice.—Boston Globe, April 28, 1916, 





Additional Aeolian Hall Events 





The following additional events are scheduled in Aeolian 
Concert Hall, New York: Saturday, May 
Song recital, A. Chah-Mouradian; Sunday, May 14, after- 
noon May 18 
Saturday, May 
pupils’ recital, Pietro and Constantino Yon; 
Thursday, June 1, evening—lInstitute of Musical Art com 
mencement; Thursday, June 8, afternoon—Jenny Hunter's 
Kindergarten Training School commencement; Friday, 
June 9, evening—New York College of Music commence 
ment; Tuesday, June 13, evening—New York German Con 
servatory of Music commencement; Thursday, June 15, 


13, evening 


piano recital, Leo Ornstein; Thursday, 
evening—trecital, pupils of Samuel Margolis ; 


20, evening 


afternoon—Cathedral College Commencement; Thursday, 
June 15, evening—New York Law School commencement 





Boston Transcript, Dec. 2, 1915—“The voice 


A timbre that it gives genuine pleasure.’ 


is so well controlled and of so rich 


Lieder 
Singer 
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Florence Otis Triumphs With Apollo Club 


Florence Otis, the soprano, was selected from many avail- 
able singers as soloist for the third private concert of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Apollo Club, John Hyatt Brewer, con- 





FLORENCE OTIS, 


Soprano 
ductor, held at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, May 2. 
Following her opening number, the polonaise from “Mig- 
non,” she was recalled, and sang Stern’s “Soupir.” Again 


she was forced to bow her thanks. Flowers galore were 
sent her. Two songs, with Gilberté’s “Ah Love But a 
Day,” brought her such rousing applause after her second 
appearance, that again she had to sing an encore, this time 
“Rose Dreamed,” by M. H. Brown, “The Nightingale” was 
still another encore, after her third formal program num- 
bers, and indeed all her singing was hugely enjoyed, bring- 
ing her rounds of applause. May 10 she is to be soloist 
for the Orpheus Club of Poughkeepsie, Charles A. East- 
mead, conductor 


Miller Vocal Art-Science Song Recital— 
Adelaide Gescheidt’s Pupils Sing 


Distinguished society members gathered in the beautiful 
new home of Dr. Frank E. Miller, 17 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York, on the evening of May 2, to hear a pro- 
gram of vocal music sung exclusively by pupils of Miss 
Gescheidt; all the singers were disciples of Miller Vocal 
Art-Science. 

Dr. Miller began the evening with a paper show ng the 
progress of this vocal method, in the course of which he 
said many interesting things. He closed his talk with a 
blank verse poem, which was heard with appreciative atten- 
tion 
a choral cycle by Daniels, was well sung, 
the soloist being Mrs. Miller, and the Misses van Auken 
and MacClanahan. The fine pronunciation of the women’s 
voices in the three part harmony, the exceptional altos of 
Mrs. Landale sang 

Rimsky-Korsakow, 


“In Springtime,” 


this made the number enjoyable. 
three Russian 
heing full of strange major and minor tone. Mrs. Landale 
has a voice of power and vocal control. Judson House, 
Love But a Day,” “Now Sleeps the Crim- 
and “I Know a Lovely Garden” in a splendid 
true and clean, with a distinct enunciation and 
The program contained seven songs by the 
Protheroe, MacFadyen, Horsman, 
and closed with the “Inflammatus,” 


songs, one a song by 


tenor, sang “Ah, 
son Petal” 
tenor voice, 
excellent style. 
American 
Spross and Cadman, 
Violet Dalziel singing the soprano solo. 

The names of the singers forming the chorus follow: 
Violet Dalziel, Elizabeth E. Goucher, Bessie Gregory, 
Sylvia Harris, Anna C. Koster, Gertrude Landale, Virginia 
Los Kamp, Elsie MacClanahan, Frances Miller, Virginia 
Miller, Glesca Nichols, Clara Pancoast, Anna Strahan, 
Maude D. Tweedy, Janet van Auken, Pearl Williamson, 
Edmund Anderson, Jacob Gilbert, Judson House and Wil- 
liam McAdam. 

Ethel Watson Usher was at the piano. 


composers, 





The Bulletin, a von Ende Monthly Periodical 


The last issue of The Bullet! n, issued by The von Ende 
School of Music, contains much of musical interest. Ar- 
thur Hartmann writes on “The Student in the Artist.” In 
the editorial columns an article on “The Necessity of Re- 





creation,” various students’ notes, “The Alberto Jonas 
Club,” “Questions and Answers,” “Club Meetings,” “Music 
and Brains,” by Rosamond Young, various humorous 
anecdotes, “Musical Activities in Italy,” by J. Victor Gally, 
and these two aphorisms are printed: 

“Nothing is more valuable than good nature. The cost 
of a bow, a smile or a friendly word is very small; the re- 
turns very great. A kind word from the lips falls like oil 
upon the ruffled waters.” 

“Be agreeable, not intimate; pleasant, not offensive ; open 
to instruction, not conceited; truthful under all conditions 
and careful of your speech. Make no promises which can- 
not be fulfilled.” 





Victor Kiizdé Will Give a Summer Course in 
the Auer System of Violin Playing 


“The current season,” said Victor Kiizd6 recently to a 
representative of the Musicat Courter, “has been per- 
haps the busiest I ever had, despite the great influx of 
violin teachers from abroad. I am booked solidly for two 
days each week in June, July and August for a summer 
course (to be given in New York), the applicants being 
professionals from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

“The present dangers of an ocean trip have no terrors 
for me, but my wife’s fear and anxiety brought about my 
decision to take no risks and remain at home. I certainly 
will miss my annual vacation trip to my great master, 
Leopold Auer. This will be the second summer I have to 
deny myself the privilege of communing with that wonder- 
ful man, His presence alone is a powerful tonic to me. 
The lessons I get from him always recharge my system 
with new ambition and boundless energy for the following 
teaching season.” 

“Don’t you ever hear from Professor Auer?” queried 
the representative. 

“I certainly do, but irregularly, and only at great inter- 
vals. He is in the best of health and is as active as ever, 
having a large class of pupils, among whom naturally 
there are very few foreigners. He still plays frequently 
in public, not only in Petrograd, but also in other Russian 





VICTOR KUZDO., 


cities. It makes me sad indeed, that so far all offers failed 
to induce him to pay a br‘ef visit to America. His pres- 
ence here would be the greatest possible blessing to the 
ambitious and talented viol'n students.” 





Sterner Institution Concert 


The 413th concert of the New York School of Music 
and Arts took place at that institution May 4, when a 
program of seventeen numbers was performed. This pro- 
gram contained vocal numbers exclusively, and ended with 
a semi-chorus of fifteen voices. The participants, in the 
order of their appearance, were: Grace Lauer, Fredericka 
Sco‘t, Cecile L. Wallace, Rocco Carcione, Helene Schoritz, 
Mabel Wayne, Dorothy Gardner, Ethel Kuttroff, J. Mur- 
ray Robertson, Lois Pool, Ruth Comrie, Lina Scott, 
Florence Grahl, Elizabeth Davenport and Elsa Supper. 

These formed the semi-chorus: Elizabeth Davenport, 
Cecile Wallace, Lina Scott, Kathleen Carpenter, Ruth 
Comrie, Marjorie Cowan, Pool, Fredericka Scott, 
Dorothy Gardner, Bertie Lee Suttle, Daisy Evans, K. 
Muller, Emily Champlin, Grace Lauer. Helen Wolverton 
was at the piano. 


Lois 





The second concert of the Ottawa Symphony Orchestra 
was given April 5 in the Russell Theatre. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught were present. Irrespective of war 
feelings, the Beethoven “Eroica” symphony and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture figured on the program. 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK’S RECITAL 
DRAWS BIG SYRACUSE AUDIENCE 


Harmony Orchestra Contributes Numbers to Con- 
tralto’s Program—Easter Brings Good Music— 
The Butlers Please in Song and Readings 


2725 Midland Avenue, } 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 29, 1916, 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink appeared once more before 
a Syracuse audience at the Wieting on Thursday evening, 
April 27, and was greeted by a large audience. Her first 
number was the aria “Hellstrahlender Tag” from 
“Odysseus” (Bruch) ; then a group of German songs which 
included “Du bist die Ruh,” “Die Forelle,” “Der Erl- 
Konig” (Schubert), “Traum durch die Dammerung” (R. 
Strauss), “Heimweh” (Wolf), “Mutter an der Wiege” 
(Lowe), and “Spinnerliedchen” (Reiman collection) ; her 
last group comprised “Down in the Desert” (Ross), “Cry 
of Rachel” (Salter), “Down in the Forest” (Ronald), 
“The Rosary” (Nevin), “Good Morning, Sue” (Delibes), 
and “A Child’s Prayer” (Harold). 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang with all her customary 
spirit and power, her tonal quality being wonderfully fine, 
her diction excellent, and her dramatic ability most marked. 
Perhaps the favorite “Erl-Kénig” was done with the 
greatest breadth of tone and depth of dramatic power. 
Her audience was aroused to great enthusiasm by her 
offerings, and she graciously responded with “Dannie Boy” 
as an encore number, The whole recital was one of the 
best artistic triumphs of the season. 

The Harmony Orchestra, an amateur organization which 
has been working for a year under the leadership of A. L. 
DeRobert, played the “War March of the Priests” 
(“Athalia”) (Mendelssohn), the allegro con brio move- 
ment of Beethoven's fifth symphony, and a group con- 
sisting of “Petite Barcarolle’ (Champoux), the march 
from the “Svite Poetique” (Bloch), and the “Patrol of the 
Boers” (Schleiffarth). It also accompanied Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink in her Bruch aria. Their work was most 
excellent and great credit is due Mr. DeRobert for his 
painstaking efforts with them. 

Easter Music 

The Easter services of the churches brought out many 
excellent offerings. The First Baptist Church was crowded 
at the evening service by an audience of nearly 2,000 to 
hear the vested choir under the leadership of Howard W. 
Layman, with Charles M. Courboin at the organ, render 


the “Daughter of Jairus” (Stainer). The assisting soloists 
were Daisy Connell, soprano, Mrs, L. G. Coddington, con- 
tralto, William A. Snyder, tenor, and Harry Sandford, 
bass. The work was very adequately rendered and re- 
flected much credit on the director, Mr. Layman. Miss 
Connell’s recitative numbers were well done, the tonal 
quality and enunciation being especially good. The dif- 
ficult accompaniment was played with brilliancy by Mr. 
Courboin, whose support of the chorus was very effective. 

At the Park Presbyterian Church the cantata “Life and 
Death” (Shelley) with Laura Van Kuran, soprano, Laura- 
belle S. Porter, contralto, Harry S. Wisehoon, tenor, and 
John Ray, baritone, with Mrs. Harry H. Skerritt at the 
organ was admirably rendered. The same cantata was 
also given at the West Genesee M. E. Church. The 
Calvary Baptist Church choir presented the cantata “Victory 
Divine.” Other cantatas offered were “Olivet to Calvary” 
and “The First Easter” (Wilson). 


The Butlers Heard in Fine Program 

On Friday evening, April 28, Harold L. Butler, Mrs. 
Harold L. Butler, and Zillah Halstead gave a program of 
songs, readings, and piano numbers at the First Baptist 
Church, Mr. Butler’s offerings included two songs from 
“As You Like It,” “It was a Lover and his Lass” (Morley, 
1557), and “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind;” one from 
the “Merchant of Venice.” “Tell Me, Where Is Fancy 
Bred” (Bartlett), and one from “Cymbeline,” “Fear No 
More the Heat o’ the Sun” (Parry). The latter part of 
the program comprised “War” (Rogers), “Wohin” 
(Schubert), and “Ach, weh mir, unglueckhaftem Mann” 
(Strauss) ; his final offering was a Hungarian and an Irish 
song and “A Health to King Charles” (Lambord). 

Mr. Butler was in good voice and his numbers were 
very well received. Each number was prefaced by a brief 
statement showing its position in the play in question, or, 
in the case of the German songs, the story of the song. 
This was a pleasing feature to many of the audience. He 
was recalled several times and gave as one encore num- 
ber a setting of “Under the Greenwood Tree” by himself. 

Miss Halstead played with brilliancy and clearness of 
technic, here solo offerings being “Hark, Hark the Lark” 
(Schubert-Liszt), and the “Blue Danube” transcription. 
She was twice recalled. Her accompaniments were also 
characterized by their accuracy and sympathy, She has a 
promising future as an artist. 

Mrs. Butler’s readings were most excellent, her selec- 
tions from “Macbeth” being particularly pleasing. 


S. B..E. 


Francis Allan Wheeler Earns Praise 
as a Choir Conductor 





In addition to his work as a singer of note, Francis Allan 
Wheeler has a large class of vocal pupils and is also direc- 
tor of the choir of the First Christian Church, New Castle, 
Pa. Under his baton this choir, assisted by Cassie Johns 
Reed, soprano; David Lewis, tenor; Thomas Williams, 
baritone, and an orchestra, presented Dubois’ “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ” on Good Friday evening. “The can- 
tata was given under the direction of Francis Wheeler,” 
remarked the New Castle News, “who won unstinted ad- 
miration by his masterly leadership. Many beautiful effects 
were obtained by the choir in the chorus work, all singing 
with precision and expression.” The excellence of the per- 
formance was undoubtedly due to the untiring labors of 
Mr. Wheeler. The New Castle Herald, referring to the 
occasion, said: “The cantata was undoubtedly one of the 
finest attempted in this city in recent years. Not a little 
credit for the success that was accomplished last evening 
by the choir is due its leader, Francis A. Wheeler. Mr 
Wheeler has spent many weeks in training the choir, and 
only such a success as was scored last evening could justly 
repay him for his efforts. Particularly is credit due Mr. 
Wheeler, in that the artistic manner in which the piece was 
rendered could hardly be improved upon. Whether it was 
the rabble of the mob, the pain of Jesus, or the utterances of 
the two thieves as they hung on the cross, the desired im- 
pression was most delicately produced. It is in this artistic 
development that Mr. Wheeler’s ability is best seen.” 

Cassie Brothers, pianist, and Mary Hopkins, organist, 
likewise contributed their valuable share toward the general 
success of the evening. 





Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelley 
Contribute to Easter Services 


At the Easter services at St. Mary’s Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of-Omaha, Neb., both Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Kelley were heard as soloists. At the morning service 
Mrs. Kelley sang the Granier “Hosanna” as her solo num 
ber and at the vesper service, which consisted of a consid- 
erable portion of Gounod’s sacred trilogy, “The Redemp- 
tion,” both Mr. and Mrs. Kelley assisted. Mr. Kelley is 
the able director of the choir of St. Mary’s Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. 





Phenomenal 


Opinions of Eleanore Cochran 


a ~~. Bueccess 
S on Present 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra Tour | 


aria from 


great beauty and freshness. 





“Eleanore 





“Miss Cochran’s fine voice was of a 
quality to earn a recall after her dou- 
ble Wagner number, and she gave an 
“Tosca. 
(Kan.) News. 


“Eleanore Cochran has a voice of 


back of it a warmth that gives it mel- 

lowness and rich color, and its fine 

qualities were displayed to advantage 

in the aria from ‘Madame Butterfly. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


Cochran has a_ voice 
noted for its beauty and color, clear, 
wide ranged and sweet, and she also 
has a charming personality which 
makes her appearance perfect.”—Fort 
Worth Record. 


,o 


— Hutchinson 


It has 


,” 





“The vocal soloist of the afternoon, 
Eleanore Cochran, displayed in the 
Carmen aria a voice of most sympa- 
thetic timbre and considerable power. 
Her intelligent and artistic interpreta- 
tion brought her number to most fa- 
Moines (Ia.) 


vorable_ effect.”—Des 
Register. 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 3 


“Miss Cochran is the possessor of a 
good soprano voice, well trained and 
sings as one having had experience 
and appears well before an audience.” 
—Des Moines (Ia.) Capital. 


inserted 
which she proved more conclusively 
than yesterday that she possesses great 
vocal and dramatic ability. 
was brought to a very effective cli- 
max and sung with temperament.” 
Des Moines (la.) 
Leader. 





“After this number Miss Cochran 


a Wagnerian number, in 


The aria 


Register and 





" ss New York City 
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SOLD-OUT HOUSE GREETS 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


Final Popular Concert of Season Attracts Big 
Audience to Enjoy a Delightful Program— 
Stillman-Kelley Lectures on “Alpine” 
Symphony 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1, 1916. 
Che popular concert by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Music Hall last Sunday, closed a most success- 
It was given before a sold-out house. The 
Mendelssohn's “Wed- 
It was played 


ful series 
program) was an attractive one, 
ding March” being the opening number. 
spiritedly, The march was followed by the overture to 
the opera “Das Gléckchen des Eremiten,” which proved 
very enjoyable. The most enthusiastically received num- 
her on the program was Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite No. 2. 
Scarcely less effective were 
Weber's “Invitation to the 
Dance” (Berlioz Hungarian Dance, No. 2, 


Brahms, was the farewell number for the season of these 


It had to be partly repeated, 


“Lohengrin” vorspiel and 


version ) 


0 highly appreciated popular concerts. 

Gretchen Morris, local soprano, was the soloist. She 
has a beautiful, sympathetic voice and her two numbers, 
aria, “Visi d’Arte,” Puccini, and “Days of Distance,” Har- 
ling, were very favorably received. She was obliged to 

respond to an encore 

Kelley Lectures on “Alpine” Symphony 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley recently gave an interesting talk 
on Richard Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony, at the home of 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell, Mr. Maxwell being the 

president of the May Festival Association. Mr. Kelley 

evidently is thoroughly familiar with the score, as his 
elucidation plainly evidenced. He clearly and interesting- 
ly pointed out its various characteristic moments, at the 
same time explaining the program of the music thoroughly. 

Besides the Strauss symphony, Mr. Kelley explained his 

own “Aladdin” suite, which will be performed at the May 

Festival next week. Mrs. Kelley illustrated at the piano. 

The program was concluded by some very ingenious re- 

marks on the part of Mr. Maxwell, who illustrated these 
on the magnificent organ which he has had installed in the 
fine music room of his residence. 

Orpheus Club Concludes Season 

The third and last concert of the Orpheus Club’s season 

was given on the evening of April 20, in Emery Audi- 
torium, with a gratifying attendance. Edwin W. Glover, 
the director, had prepared an interesting and well con- 
trasted program for the Under his careful 

leadership the various numbers were given a satisfactory 
presentation. The chorus responded readily to the slight- 
est hint of Mr. Glover's baton, developing, as one has been 
“accustomed to from it, fine contrasts in shading and a con- 


occasion. 
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siderable beauty of tone. It was a fine example of male 
chorus singing. Particularly liked was the well known 
“Land Sighting,” by Grieg, and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking 
Song.” The several humorous numbers were also greatly 
applauded. Among these were old English songs, which 
have been set for male voices by Louis Victor Saar, the 
well known local composer. 

Marion Green's fine bass voice was heard to good effect 
in various solo numbers, as well as in the Grieg number. 
Many favorable comments on his work were heard. 

Tracey Pupils Heard at Conservatory 

The first song recital given by pupils of Minnie Tracey, 
one of the newest members of the faculty of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, attracted a large audience on 
Monday evening, April 17. Some fine numbers were 
given by advanced singers, whose development the local 
musical public has followed for some years. Mrs. Della 
Eppinger Bowman sang an aria from “Don Giovanni” with 
excellent dramatic expression and fine tonal beauty, and 
Clara Nocka Eberle distinguished herself equally in her 
excellent presentation of the “Death Scene” from 
“L’A fricaine.” 

Marguerite Hukill, a young singer of decided promise, 
delighted the audience with arias from “Werther” and 
“Pagliacci,” while Phyllis Johnsten’s sympathetic voice was 
much enjoyed in arias from Gluck’s “Alceste” and “Ar- 
mide.” Mrs. Samuel Assur’s Lieder singing has won ad- 
miration in the past, but never has she sung with the 
charm and finish which marked her group of songs by 
Sibelius and Koechlin. A feature of the evening was 
Emma Noe’s singing of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s new song, 
“Love and Sleep,” with Mrs. Kelley at the piano. Miss 
Noe gave this delightful number with genuine poetic at- 
mosphere and concluded the program with a fine delivery 
of the prison scene from “Herodiade.” The first half of 
the program was devoted to young singers still in the 
making, of whom several gave evidence of very good 
things to come. Among these were Mrs. Otto Landau and 
Florence Blakey, Mary Bates, Rachel Howell, Marie Non- 
nez, Dorothy Collins and Margherita Tirindelli. 

Other Conservatory Events 

Chester Alan Moffett, baritone, graduate pupil of John 
Hoffmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave 
his second recital of the season, Wednesday evening, April 
19, at which he repeated his former success. His program 
was distinguished by variety and effectively arranged 
groups of songs and arias. Mr. Moffett’s ambition is the 
career of an opera singer, for which he possesses every 
requisite, a fine, well schooled voice, personality, dramatic 
instinct, and true musical feeling; in short, he is an artist 
well equipped to make his way as such. Elizabeth Bar- 
bour, the accompanist, shared the honors ofthe evening 
with Mr. Moffett. 

Rehearsals are well under way for the evening of opera 
to be given by the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Thursday evening, May 18. There will be a chorus of 
selected voices and a ballet as well as a galaxy of fine new 
voices among the principals. The program to be given 
will include scenes from “L’Africaine,” “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” and “Mefistofele.” Under the expert. guidance of 
Ralph Lyford, the experienced operatic instructor, whom 
the conservatory secured from the Boston Opera Com- 
pany shortly after the holidays, Minnie Tracy, formerly of 
the Paris Opera, and P. A. Tirindelli, conductor, the per- 
formance promises to be a brilliant one. 

CINCINNATUS. 





Mrs. C. S. Butler in New York 





Cora Stetson Butler, of Cleveland, favored the Musica. 
Courter with a visit last week. Mrs. Butler is the very 
energetic manager who conducted a short season of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company in Cleveland last January 
with great success both from the financial and artistic stand- 
point. Mrs. Butler has some elaborate plans under way 
which, when completed, will give Cleveland an important 
place on the operatic map of America. But successful mu- 
sical management is not her only field of effort. She has 
invented a clarifying and intensifying device for use with 
the telephone and talking machine which is now being 
adopted by leading concerns throughout America, 
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ST. PAUL FAVORS ANNUAL 
VISITS FROM BOSTON GRAND 
OPERA-PAVLOWA BALLET RUSSE 


Matter Under Consideration—Combined Attractions of 
Max Rabinoff Establish Themselves Firmly in 
Estimation of Twin City Audiences During 
Brilliant Engagement 


St. Paul, Minn., April 27, 1916. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company, in conjunction with 
the Pavlowa Imperial Ballet Russe, has just completed its 
first St. Paul engagement. There were four performances, 
given on April 24, 25 and 26, with the following schedule 
of programs: “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” followed by the bal- 
let “Snowflakes,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite ; 
“I Pagliacci,” with Delibes’ “Coppelia”; “Madame Butter- 
fly” and the “Walpiirgis Night,” ballet from “Faust,” and 
“Bohéme,” followed by a series of Spanish dances. 

There was a remarkably high standard of excellence 
maintained throughout the season. Under the able con- 
ductorship of Roberto Moranzoni the operatic perform- 
ances were finished, forceful and carefully handled as to 
detail, 

It was the first hearing here of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
and the cast was very carefully chosen, including Luisa 
Villani, Riccardo Martin, José Mardones and Graham 
Marr in the four leading roles. It was a superb presenta- 
tion, and created a splendid impression at the outset of the 
engagement, 

Mme. Villani is both a singer and an actress, and she has 
the poise and dignity so indispensable in operatic perform- 
ance of the first caliber. José Mardones as the blind king 
was superb, His only other opportunity to exhibit the 
magnificent quality of his voice and art was as Colline in 
“Boheme,” a role which naturally restricted him greatly. 

“Pagliacci’ brought Zenatello. As usual, his performance 
was above criticism, and it aroused the audience to a tre- 
mendous pitch of enthusiasm. The Nedda of Felice Lyne 
was charmingly done, and Thomas Chalmers, singing 
Tonio, was delightful. Singing Marcel in “Bohéme,” he 
repeated the former impression of vocal and histrionic 
gifts in generous and well blended proportion. 

Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima donna, was a revela- 
tion in “Madame Butterfly.” The little lady coped with the 
score in a much more than acceptable way, and character- 
ized the role in a memorable manner. 

Graham Marr’s Sharpless was exquisitely sung, and he 
acted with distinction. 

Elvira Leveroni, singing Suzuki, showed herself mistress 
of a mezzo voice that is wonderfully mellow, rich and well 
controlled. 

“Bohéme” brought Maggie Teyte as Mimi. Gaudenzi’s 
Rodolfo was well acted and sung with style, and Mabel 
Riegelman was a vivacious, sincere Musetta. 

A noticeable feature of all the performances was the 
conscientious manner in which they were staged and di- 
rected, Even the smallest roles were carefully cast, and 
the chorus showed the effect of persistent training. 

The orchestra might have been somewhat larger, but its 
quality was beautiful, especially as to the mellowness of the 
strings and the smoothness of the brasses. 

Pavlowa and her ballet were as brilliant, as beautiful, as 
enchanting as always. Her share of the programs was 
splendidly diversified, and much of the credit for the bal- 
let’s fine success belongs to Adolph Schmid, the conductor, 
who is a musical director worth watching and learning 
from. 

General sentiment in St. Paul seems to favor an annual 
visit from the organization, and the matter will soon be 
determined by C. O. Kalman and H. D. Frankel, local man- 
agers, and Max Rabinoff, general manager of the combined 
attractions. 

The St. Paul Auditorium is ideally arranged for such 
productions, and the season just closed brought scores of 
visitors from Minneapolis and from other more distant 
cities. 

There is certainly every reason for giving unstinted 
praise to the work of the entire company. 

FRANCES C. BOARDMAN. 





Florence Austin’s Engagements 


The inevitable result of good work is increased success, 
and accordingly this has been Florence Austin’s best season. 
Her many appearances have been duly chronicled in the 
Musica Courter, and adding to them are these: Concert, 
New Rochelle, April 26 (a great success was registered by 
this favorite violinist). Concert for the blind, May 8. 
Concert at Farmington (Nordica’s old home), Maine, at 
the Normal school for girls, 800 being present. 





Louis Graveure Weds Eleanor Painter 





On May 2, Eleanor Painter, operetta prima donna, was 
married to Louis Graveure, baritone, at the home of her 
brother, Earle V. Painter, in Flatbush, New York City. 
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Hand Pupil Wins Ovation at Salt Lake City 


Edna Anderson, soprano, who has a voice of exceptional 
beauty in quality and range, is a product from the very 
beginning of the studio of John T. Hand, Salt Lake’s 

















EDNA ANDERSON, 
Soprano, 


leading vocalist. “Her voice, while being especially adapted 
to the lyric coloratura roles,” says a competent critic, “is 
still possible of the more heavy dramatic expression.” 

Miss Anderson counts her admirers by the thousands in 
Utah, having endeared herself to the public there through 
her many appearances in concert and opera. She has sung 
the roles of Marguerite in “Faust,” Leonora in “Trova- 
tore” and Gilda in “Rigoletto” with the John T. Hand Op- 
era Company in its public presentations of scenes from 
those operas. Also, she sang Serpolette in “The Chimes 
of Normandy” with the Montgomery Opera Company. 

The following press notices were written after her ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Mormon Tabernacle Choir in 
the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City April 7: 

Edna Anderson won a tumult of applause by her delicious read- 
ing of the “Caro Nome” aria of Rigoletto and for encore sang two 
verses of “Silver Threads” in her impressive treatment of this old 
favorite.—Herald-Republican, April 8, 1916. 





Edna Anderson’s singing was a delightful surprise to those who 
have not heard her the past season. She has an ideally lyric voice, 
sweet, limpid, fluent, that took the high E natural with charming ease. 
For an encore she sang “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” This 
is a song that has been “sung to death” and ordinarily, one in- 
stinctively “takes to the woods” on hearing it announced. But with 
Miss Anderson, well, it was a different story; and taken with the 
beautiful improvised accompaniment of Prof. McClellan, the song 
became the inspiration of olden days.—Deseret News, April 8, 1916. 


John T. Hand, the teacher of Miss Anderson, has a 
very large class in Salt Lake City, and also is conductor of 
the John T. Hand Opera Chorus. Just now he is in New 
York studying with Oscar Saenger and making metropol- 
itan appearances with much success, 





Utica and Milwaukee Praise 
Dan Beddoe’s Artistic Singing 





As soloist in the performance of “The Messiah,” given at 
Utica, N. Y., and in an appearance with the Arion Society 
of Milwaukee, Wis., Dan Beddoe has added to his artistic 
laurels. This singer, whose tenor voice and delivery are of 
remarkably beautiful quality, is one of the artists who may 
always be depended upon to give of his best, and his best 
is very fine indeed. What Utica and Milwaukee music 
lovers thought of his voice and interpretations may be 
judged from the appended critiques : 

It is not often that Uticans have the opportunity of hearing as 
fine a tenor as Dan Beddoe. His voice is of fine quality, strong, 
sweet and sympathetic, and perfectly trained. All of his numbers 
were most attentively listened to and thoroughly enjoyed. Among 
the best of his numbers were “Comfort Ye My People,” “All They 
That See,” “Behold and See” and “He That Dwelleth.” He was 
enthusiastically applauded.—Utica Daily Press. 





DAN BEDDOE, WELSH TENOR, DELIGHTS BIG AUDIENCE 
IN ARION CLUB CONCERT. 





Soloist in Well Selected Group of Songs Makes Appeal. 

Dan Beddoe, whose clarion tenor tones have made him a particular 
favorite on the American concert stage, delighted a large audience 
in the Pabst Theatre Tuesday night, when he was soloist at the 
Arion Club’s concert. Mr. Beddoe’s voice and temperament and 
technical resources are most admirably ‘blended in oratorio numbers 
or songs of the Cadman character. For there is a noble style to 
his singing and certain vibrant and mellow qualities in his tones 
that find their most natural and spontaneous expression in such 


selections as the aria from “Joseph,” Cadman’s “Call Me No 
More,” Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness,’ and those songs whose 
appeal is a universal ardor of a serious sort. 

In Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,’ Mr. Beddoe gave a beautiful 
example of how tones can impart the very individuality of the 
music and the lines, His enunciation is so distinct and so appar- 
ently effortless that the audience is spared the bother of following 
the printed text of unfamiliar songs.—Milwaukee Daily News. 





DAN BEDDOE ADDS TO GOOD WORK OF CHORUS BY 
SPLENDID SOLO WORK. 
Mr. Beddoe contributed several solo groups as his share of the 
program in a manner which called forth signs of much appreciation 
from the audience.—Milwaukee Free Press. 





The stellar attraction, however, was Dan Beddoe, who is no 
stranger to Milwaukee audiences. He duly introduced himself with 
a recitative and aria from Mehul’s “Joseph,” receiving the custom- 
ary compliment of an opening encore, but his piece de resistance 
was a group of four songs, “Bird of the Wilderness,” “Young War- 
rior,” “My Marjorie,” “Life and Death,” in which the genial tenor 
ran the gamut of his extensive vocal range and power as well as 
that of varying moods, A second group of four song snatches was 
equally delightful, though it did not reveal any new aspect of his 
artistic temper. In the grand finale, the “Sanctus” from Gounod’s 
St. Cecilia mass, which was delivered with great eclat, Mr. Beddoe 
lent his effective assistance to the combined choirs.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 





Sophie Brandt Makes Debut as 
Carmen in Naples 





Sophie Brandt, whose success here in America as prima 
donna of the original company presenting Oscar Strauss’ 
“Waltz Dream,” will be remembered, has now gone over to 
grand opera. She made her debut in March at the Teatro 
Bellini, Naples, in the title role of “Carmen” and met with 
great success. The audience was very enthusiastic and the 
critics of the press unanimous in her praise. The best 
proof of the favor with which she was received is evidenced 
by the fact that the second performance was absolutely 
sold out. 





Seagle and Trio de Lutece at 
Maxine Elliott Theatre 
On Friday, May 12, one of the important concluding 
concerts of the season will take place, that of Oscar Seagle 
and the Trio de Lutece at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New 
York, in a program entirely of French compositions. 


VASSAR CELEBRATES FOUNDERS DAY 


Class of '17 Victorious in Song Contest Holding Works 
by American Composers—Other Smart Events 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 6, 1016 

Friday, May 5, was Founders Day at Vassar College, and 
this was emphasized by numerous and varied festivities in 
honor of the occasion. 

In the morning there was a song contest. All classes 
were eligible to compete, the only requirements being that 
the words and music of the song rendered by the class must 
have been the work of some member of that particular 
class. After a very interesting exhibition of what might 
be termed “American Composers’ Compositions,” the judges 
decided that the class of '17 was the victorious one. 

Later in the morning, Edith Wynne Matthison, who has 
been appearing in “Henry VIII,” with Sir Herbert Tree, 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, gave a dra- 
matic reading in Students’ Hall, Outdoor playlets, taken 
from Shakespeare's works, were given by different classes 
in the afternoon. But the great event of the day took place 
in the evening—“Twelfth Night,” the cast being entirely 
made up of students. 

As the writer first strolled through the beautiful grounds 
of the college distant strains of music met her ears, In a 
way, it seemed like a scene in a child’s fairly tale. The 
source, It 


s 


music lured on the stranger in search of i 
was discovered soon to be coming from one particular 
building on the edge of the campus. There the members 
of the Vassar Orchestra were found assembled for prac- 
tice, in preparation for the evening’s performance. 

Frank Damrosch is the leader of the orchestra, Kate 
Chittenden is in charge of the piano instruction, and Dr 
Gow is at the head of the music department of Vassar. 

The weather, which was unpleasant in the early part of 
the day, gave place to a “midsummer” day of the most beau- 
tiful description, which lightened the hearts of the girls 
girls and gaily colored smocks and sweaters, arm in arm 
walking under the shade of the “mighty oaks,” and girls 
riding on bicycles down the paths (distances are so great 
that this old machine has been resurrected and is becoming 


quite popular—all added a touch to the scene, which en- 
hanced its charm and emphasized the “carefree” school 


days. J. V. 
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BACH AND BEETHOVEN NOT EXCLUDED 
FROM PROGRAMS IN MOSCOW 





Russian Composers and Performers Figure Primarily in Season of Great Activity— 
Glazounow Conducts Symphony Concert and Receives Warm Welcome— 
‘Nikolai Medtner a Rising Composer 


Arbatte, Deneshny 32, } 
Moscow, Russia, March 10, 1916 


Despite the war the season has brought an immense num- 
ber of concerts with novelties, premiéres and every kind of 


beautiful performance. It is the more astonishing, as we 





NIKOLAI MEDTNER, 


Prominent composer of Moscow 


have only been able to have our own native musicians as 
executants, while the programs made up of works by Rus- 
sian composers and by those of the allied nations, though 
tach, Beethoven and some other classic composers were 
not excluded 
Glazounow Conducts Symphony Concert 

Glazounow came to Moscow recently to conduct a sym- 
phony concert at the Imperial Opera House. The beloved 
composer received a hearty welcome. The enthusiasm rose 
high as this year the illustrious man has attained his fif- 
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tieth year. Alexandre Glazounow is greatly venerated and 
this opportunity of expressing admiration to him was 
seized by orchestra and audience alike. He went from 
Moscow straight to Saratow for the same purpose, that of 
conducting a symphony concert there. Without any doubt 
the triumphs he had in Moscow will be repeated in the 
far off town of Saratow on the banks of the Volga. 


Nikolai Medtner, a Gifted Composer 

In surveying what has been done this season, we may 
well be proud of the satisfactory result. There is a great 
number of artists and soloists to be named. The work of 
young composers has increased. Among them are highly 
gifted men, for whom a brilliant future safely may be 
predicted. There is a long list, beginning with one com- 
poser, who does not belong to the younger generation, but 
who more and more claims attention: his name is Nikolai 
Medtner. He is about thirty-six years of age. His onward 
progression is reflected in the new compositions he per- 
formed at his recent piano recital. Born and trained in 
Moscow and afterwards studying at the Conservatoire 
there, Medtner seems to be swayed by several influences, 
especially by that of the classics. He studied the piano 
with Wassili Safonoff. He bears a German name, but in 
spite of this, he is entirely Russian in his outlook on life 
and in his fervent patriotic feeling. 

Nikolai Medtner had from his very first steps in compos- 
ing his own characteristic features, which remained the 
same in his later productions. He has great ability in com- 
posing on classical lines. His music has wonderful 
polyphony and rich, melodic invention, combined with a 
strong rhythm and based on a real architectonic structure 
In its strong classical lines, his music gives the impression 
one might receive from a marble statue. He embodies his 
productions in strong forms, strong as steel, in which 
every detail is finished. The spirit of Goethe gave him 
inspiration; he has chosen many of his poems, as text for 
his songs. Ancient Greece, too, saturated his mind with 
its stern beauty; the Russian poet, Al. Poushkin, a literary 
genius, furnished him material for his songs; and all this 
beauty of the classical style is mirrored in his music, en- 
lightened by a vivid and lively passion and glowing tem- 
perament 

Ihe piano is the principal field of Medtner’s composi- 
He has also composed chamber mus‘c works and a 
rich repertoire of songs. The accompaniments to the lat- 
ter dare not to be called “accompaniments.” They are a 
complexity of sounds and harmonic progressions, of im- 
pressive musical and melodic wealth, illustrating the con- 
tents of the poems. 

At his p’ano recital on February 18, Medtner performed 
his sonata in C major, which belongs to an early period; 
his sonata ballade, op. 27, worked out on a larger scale, 
severa! pieces entitled “Marchen,” “Novellen,” “Dytheram- 
The whole program was performed with an 


tions. 


ben,” ete. 


artistic force, élan and temperament in which strong 
rhythm was the elemental power. 
His songs were delivered by Mme. Jan Rouban, a 


highly gifted and cultured singer, who always creates the 
atmosphere called for by the poem. 

At Kussewitzki’s seventh symphony concert, N. Medtner 
was soloist and his performance of Beethoven’s fourth 
piano concerto revealed a profound insight into the work 
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of the Bonn master, an insight that could only be attained 
by a kindred spirit. It was a perfect rendering in every 
detail. 

Young Moscow Pianists 

The activities of our pianists, such as Alexander Golden- 
weiser, Constantine Igoumnow, M. Meytshik, and many 
others, who have already established their’ fame and re- 
main at the height of their reputation, have often been 
cited in these letters. Attention is now claimed for three 
young pianists, whose appearances on the concert platform 
produced an overwhelming impression, They were 
Borowski, Orlow, and Arseniew. 

Alexander Borowski is a pupil of Anna Essipow. He 
is a pianist of great skill, power and alluring charm, with 
strong rhythm and well modulated dynamics. He always 
respects the composer’s design and has the gift of catch- 
ing the spirit of it. Scriabine’s tenth sonata (the last he 
composed), a most difficult work on account of its com- 
plexity and theosophical spirit, was performed by Borow- 
ski at his recital with rarely deep analysis, glowing with 
fire and progressing steadily to a climax. 

The second of the three is Nikolai Orlow, who was 
mentioned in the last Moscow letter. At present, he is a 
student at the Moscow University, but this does not pre- 





ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOW, 


Who passes the half century mark this year. 


vent him from going farther in his art. He has given sev- 
eral piano recitals, one more brilliant than the other. In 
his rendering, each number, no matter by what composér, 
appears in the full light of its beauty and wealth of har- 
Great things may be expected from him. 

The third pianist is Alexandre Arseniew. He has the 
appearance of a young boy and seeing him at the key- 
hoard, listening to his splendid performances, one would 
scarcely believe that he it was who produced such a bril- 
liant effect. To begin with, his technic is phenomenal. 
There are no difficulties for him! He plays the most com- 
plicated pieces with ease and brilliancy, as if it were the 
lightest, simplest music. But it must not be thought that 
his exceptionally high technical skill does any wrong to 
the innermost sense of the music he performs. On the 
contrary, his rendering is always on a high musical level 
his esthetic feeling inspiring him to the wanted expres- 
sion in all its details. His performance is always of an 
irresistible charm. 

Arseniew opened his recital with a Bach-Stradal preclude 
and fugue, in which the organ sounds prevailed with a re- 
markable force strongly preserving the classical style. 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine, each had their share of a 
beautiful rendering. 

Arseniew is the son of an aristocratic Russian family. 
His father owns a large estate in the government of 
Toula. He resides in Moscow, continuing to work hard. 

Mme. Bekman-Tsherbina’s Fine Program 

In speaking of pianists, we must not forget to mention a 

piano recital on March 5 by Mme. Bekman-Tsherbina, who 


mony. 
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distinguished herself by a fine reading of an interesting 
program of Chopin, Debussy and Scriabine numbers. 
Lightness and elegance in technic, a real esthetic sense 
and musical understanding are characteristic features of 
this pianist. She painted Debussy’s piano pictures in full 
colors with an ease which made one forget the great diffi- 
culties the French composer imposes on his performers. 
She is the only pianist here performing his works. 
Scriabine’s eighth sonata of tragic content, complicated 
harmonic structure and rhythmical contra.ts, sounded well 
under her hands In a word, Mme. Berkman-Tsherbina is a 
charming pianist (a pupil of Safonoff) delightful in her 
technic and in the spirit she puts into every piece she per- 
forms. 
Russian Composers of Younger Generation 

The names Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninow, Gliére, Rebi- 
kow, Wassilenko, and many others of our composers are 
well known far and wide, put at the present time com- 
posers of a younger generation begin to claim the atten- 
tion of our musical c:rcles. They are: Sergei Prokofiew, 
Golovanow, Alexander Krein and Gnessin. 

Compositions of the last named were performed at 
Petrograd: a string quartet, and a series of songs beauti- 
fully delivered by the famous singer, Allshewski, produced 
a deep impression. Gnessin leans toward the modern 
school. There will be a report on this new apparition 
among our Russian musicians, a composer of pronounced 
individuality, at the first opportunity, as well as of the other 
above mentioned young composers. 

Musical Lectures 

Musical culture is introduced in Moscow by lectures on 
musical subjects. Among them a lecture given’ by 
Viatsheslow Ivanow and illustrated by a performance of 


Alexander Goldenweiser, professor at the Moscow Con-:- 


servatoire, was of especially keen interest. The subject 
was Scriabine and his musical productions. Viatsheslow 
Ivanow is an eminent philosopher, who was on terms of 
close friendship with the late composer and deliberated 
with him questions of art, music and philosophy. He was 
therefore acquainted with his outlook on life and his point 
of v:ew on art. By means of his profound erudition, 
Viatsheslow lvanow initiated the audience into the daring 
innovator’s realm of thought and aspiration. 

Goldenweiser, also a friend of Scriabine’s, gave some 
explanations of his compositions and especially of his tenth 
sonata which was made clearer to the understanding of 
the audience. There is no end to the performances of 
Scriabine’s works and the admiration for him increases 
every day. 

Performances of Compositions by Old Masters 

The large hall of the Moscow Conservatoire has been 
turned into a hospital for the wounded. On account of 
this, the Imperial Russian Musical Society could not give 
its regular symphony concerts. S. Wassilenko worked out 
a new plan for orchestral performances on a smaller scale, 
appropriate to a smaller room. Such a one was at his 
disposal at the Moscow Conservatoire, a hall with a seat- 
ing capacity of nearly a thousand. The programs for four 
subscription concerts were exclusively composed of clas- 
sical items. 

The first concert was given on March 3, when works by 
N:touche, T. Rameau, a suite “Zodiakus,” and old French 
songs were heard. Wassilenko did not spare time and 
energy in working with the young performers of the 
orchestra, students of the Moscow Conservatoire and giv- 
ing them the necessary training for the performances of 
classical works. He did more: he worked out the instru- 
mentation for the pieces, which were not yet scored for 
orchestra. 

The old French songs were rendered by Mme. Katul- 
skaia, a very sympathetic singer of the Imperiai Opera 
House, with a fresh, well modulated voice. The orchestra, 
consisting of about thirty advanced pupils of, the Conserva- 
toire, was excellent. The revival of fnusical jewels of the 
past centuries was greeted with keen interest and the con- 
cert room was overcrowded. The next three concerts of 
this orchestra are awaited with interest. 

ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL. 


Reception to Fay Foster 


A reception was given Fay Foster, April 22, at the home 
of Mrs. John Arnold Holland, Montclair, N. J., in order 
to g've the numerous musical people of Montclair an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the composer, whose 
charming songs many of them already were familiar with. 
An informal program of Miss Foster’s songs was given by 
the guests to show their acquaintance with and admiration 
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The noted dancer, taking her first outing in Central Park, New York, after her recent illness 
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for her works. Among the songs given were “Sing a Song 
of Roses,” “Springtide of Love,” “Winter” and “One 
Golden Day.” 


PERCY GRAINGER PLAYS FOR 
ST. LOUIS WOMAN’S CLUB 
Composer-Pianist Gives Impressive Performance— 


Apollo Club Has Solo Assistance of Sophie Braslau 
—Interesting Recital by Youthful Violinist 








St. Louis, Mo., April 28, 1916 

Members of the St. Louis Woman’s Club-were more than 
gratified with the brilliant performance of Percy Grainger, 
the Australian composer-pianist, April 24, under the local 
management of Katherine McCausland. Mr. Grainger’s 
diversified technic, balance of power, decided qualities of 
dash, brilliance and warm tonal coloring won immediate 
recognition. The prelude and fugue in D major by Bach- 
Busoni was played with much animation and power. 
Brahms’ ballade, rhapsody and intermezzo; Schumann's 
romance, F sharp major; Debussy’s toccato in C sharp 
minor, and Ravel’s “Ondine” were given a scholarly and 
poetic interpretation and played with masterful technic. 
The Grieg numbers: “To the Springtime,” “Norwegian 
Folksong” and “Norwegian Peasant Dance” were played 
with much temperament and a keen appreciation of 
rhythm, but the most effective numbers were his own com- 
positions: “Colonial Song,” “Mock Morris Dance,” “Irish 
Tune from County Derry,” “Shepherd’s Hey,” “Gay But 
Wistful” and “One More Day, My John.” The audience 
was s:ncere in its appreciation and Mr. Grainger responded 
with three encores. 

Sophie Braslau Soloist With Apollo Club 

The end-of-the-season concert of the Apollo Club was 
given at the Odeon, Tuesday evening, April 25, with 
Sophie Braslau as soloist. Miss Braslau has a voice of 
tremendous range and much volume. Her opening number 
was recitation and aria, “O Mio Fernando” from “Favorita” 
by Donizetti. Best of all, in the writer’s estimation, was 
Miss Braslau’s group sung in Russian. Her final group 
was made up of five English songs. William Reddick was 


.Miss Braslau’s sympathetic accompanist. Eighty busy 


business men make up the excellent male chorus of the 
Apollo Club. Under the able direction of Chas. Galloway, 
this club was never heard to better advantage. The chorus 
presented five numbers and two extras. The voices of the 
club are exceptionally well balanced and the attacks were 
uniformly excellent. 
Isadore Greenberg’s Violin Recital 

Isadore Greenberg, “a seventeen year old youth of this 
city and a member of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
gave an interesting recital of violin music at the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium, April 24. Mr. Greenberg commands 
a beautiful tone and a fine technic. His best work was 


> 


the Vieuxtemps concerto in F sharp minor, No. 2. His 
encores were the Bach aria for G string and andante canta- 
bile by Tschaikowsky. 
Morning Choral Club Concert 

The final concert of the season of the Morning Choral 
Club was given at the Odeon, Thursday evening, April 13, 
with Lambert Murphy as soloist. Mr. Murphy presented 
twelve numbers and two extras. As usual, he pleased 
the audience with his velvety voice. This was Mr. Mur- 
phy’s third appearance here this season. The chorus’ 
most effective number was the “Crucifixus” by H. N. Bart- 
lett, with Chas, Galloway as the efficient conductor. 

Liederkranz Club Closes Season 

At the Liederkranz Club, Saturday evening, April 15, 
the male and female choruses of the club gave their final 
concert of the season under the direction of E, P. Stamm 
with Augusta Lenska, contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
as soloist. A large and fashionable audience turned out to 
hear these fine choruses and the excellent soloist. 

May Brepre Dirzier. 


Marguerite Hussar Displays “Considerable 
Knowledge of the Interpretative 
Side of Lieder Singing” 


Among the young singers who have recently been heard 
in metropolitan music circles, is Marguerite Hussar, a 
mezzo-soprano, who, according to the New York Press, 
has “plenty of feeling to dispense.” In another portion 
of the same article, there appears this passage: “Hers is 
a good voice of no little power and resonance and of pleas- 
ant timbre.” Of her singing, the New York Herald said: 
“Miss Hussar has a forceful, dramatic style of singing and 
enunciates clearly. She displayed considerable knowledge 
of the interpretative side of Lieder singing.” 

Miss Hussar recently gave a joint recital with Mary 
Zentay, the young Hungarian violinist, winning the hearty 
applause of an enthusiastic audience. 


A Florio Pupil Scores 


Mrs. C. J. Strahan, a pupil of M. E. Florio, the New 
York vocal maestro, appeared as soprano soloist in the 
cantata, “The Seven Last Words of Christ,” by Dubois, 
given by the Cecilian Club, at the Reformed Church in 
Freehold, N. J., April 20. An appreciative public did honor 
to the occasion and filled every available space in the 
church. 

Mrs. Strahan is the possessor of a lovely well trained 
soprano voice. Seldom has she been heard to such advan- 
tage and fitting scope as in this work. Her artistic inter- 
pretation and delightful singing made a deep impression on 
her audience 

Mrs. Strahan is the wife of the superintendent of schools 
of Monmouth County, New Jersey 
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CHICAGO CHURCH CHOIR AWARDED 
CASH PRIZE BY BATON CLUB 


Warren Avenue Congregational Church Choristers Victorious in Competitive Audition— 
Ruth Ray Scores at Important Concert—Sybil Vane’s Success— 
Evelyn Starr Makes Fine Impression 


Chicago, Il., May 7, 1916. 
In Chicago there is a club called the Baton Club, which 
is made fifty Chicago choir directors, and 


every month or so the club holds a contest at which sev- 


up of some 
eral choirs compete in the singing of a certain work, and 
are offered for the two choirs which the judge se- 
giving the best rendition of the work. At the 
last Monday evening six choirs competed, the 
Avenue Congregational Church choir, Samuel B 
receiving the first prize of $50 


prizes 
lects as 
meeting 
Warren 


Garton, director, 


Hanna Butler Sings in Home Town 


Hanna announced that she would give a song 
recital in her home town, Orion, IIL, on Saturday evening, 
April 29, and two hours after the tickets were placed on 
ale ihe house was entirely sold out, a fact which demon- 
“without honor in her own coun- 


Butler 


strates that she is not 
try.” 

a pupil of Mrs. Butler, whose singing is 
with much success in 


at the Oak 


Arnold, 
special attention, 
the opera of “Martha” last 
Park High School 


Rhoda 
sang 
Friday 


worthy of 
evening 


The Kinsolving Musical Mornings 


Busey Kinsolving will give her series of mu 
during the 1916-17 season at the Blackstone 
November 7 and 21, De- 
January 2 and 16. The artists engaged 
for the first, Ossip and Clara Clemens 
Julia Culp and Albert Spal- 


Rachel 
sical mornings 
mornings, 


Theatre on Tue sday 


cember 12 and 
are Fritz Kreisler 


Gabrilowitsch for the second, 
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ding for the third, Louise Edvina and Theo Karle for 
the fourth, and May Peterson and Louis Graveure for the 
fifth and last concert. 


Ruth Ray Displays Fine Technic 


For its fifth concert the Society of American Musicians 
~founded to foster the cause of American musicians and 
teachers—presented Ruth Ray, violinist, and Wil- 
liam Beard, bass, at Fullerton Art Institute, Friday even- 
ing, May 5. Alma Wallace and Edward Collins assisted 


RUTH RAY, 
Violinist. 


at the piano. Miss Ray is a young and talented violinist, 
who has made big progress in her art and undoubtedly, 
judging from the remarkable results she accomplished 
Friday evening, a brilliant future awaits her. She opened 
the program with the Handel sonata in E major (well 
performed), following which was the praeludium and 
allegro of Pugnani-Kreisler, played with much abandon 
A more polished and musicianly performance 
of the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” would be difficult 
to imagine. Possessed of considerable technic, a tone that 
is both solid and round, and excellent bowing and finger- 
ing, Miss Ray is able to give a performance that is indeed 
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, Weber on 


pleasurable to the ear. For a violinist of her age the work 
that Miss Ray presented was of a high order. 

Edward Collins, at the piano, was an able support and 
his artistic accompaniment add much to the excellence of 
the performance. Later in the evening Miss Ray played, 
in conjunction with Mr. Collins, Sowerby’s suite for violin 
and piano; also “Guitarre,” by Moszkowski-Sarasate ; 
“Vivace,” Haydn-Auer; “Vogel als Prophet,” Schumann- 
Auer, and Sarasate’s “Zapateado.” Mr. Beard sang num- 
bers by Handel, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Gena Branscombe, 
Grant-Schaeger, John Carpenter and Sidney Homer. 
These were not heard. 

Herbert Butler, well known violin instructor, is respon- 
sible for the tutelage of Miss Ray and may well be grati- 
fied with the success attained at this concert. 


Orchestra Hall Cinema-Concerts 


An invitation “rehearsal,” introducing the Orchestra 
Hall cinema-concerts, practically filled the hall on Friday 
evening, May 5, when an evening combining pleasant mu- 
sic and interesting pictures was presented. Much ap- 
plause greeted Arthur Dunham, conductor of the orches- 
tra (made up of Chicago Symphony players) ; Jenny Du- 
fau, who rendered with her customary charm Strauss’ 
“Primavera” waltz, and “Little Gray Dove,” by Loiis Vic- 
tor Saar, and Amy Emerson Neil, who performed Sa‘nt- 
Saéns’ introduction and rondo capriccioso. The same 
program continues throughout the week of May 8, and 
weekly changes will be made, both as to pictures and 
soloists. 


More Engagements for Burton Pupil 


Arthur D. Kraft, tenor, pupil of Arthur Burton, sang 
the songs in illustration for the lecture given by Henriette 
“Shakespeare in Mus‘c,” for the Wednesday 
Morning Club, in St. Louis, on May 3. 


Walter Spry Plays in Aurora 


Walter Spry gave a recital under the auspices of Mrs. 
Theodore Worcester in Aurora, IIl., last Wednesday at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hartz. A large and enthusi- 
astic audience was in attendance. Mr. Spry will give a 
series of historical piano recitals before his summer nor- 
mal class, which will be held June 26 to July 20. 


Bush Conservatory Items 


On Saturday evening, April 29, Lyell Barber, pianist, 
and Hildred Hanson Hostetter, soprano, both artist-pupils 
of Edgar A. Nelson, were heard in a joint recital at the 
Bush Conservatory. 

Dorothy Herman gave a piano recital at the Conserva- 
tory Recital Hall on Wednesday evening, May 3, playing 
numbers by Grieg, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Chopin, Gluck, 
Brahms and Schutt. 


Jeannette Durno’s Recital 


The program which Jeannette Durno presented last Sun- 
day afternoon in the Illinois Theatre at her annual Chicago 
recital, was brilliantly set forth ‘and merits high praise. 
This resident pianist’s annual recitals are looked forward 
to with pleasure by her admirers. Miss Durno inter- 
preted the following works: Thirty-two variations in C 
minor by Beethoven; Rameau’s “Le Tambourin” ; two works 
by Brahms, the intermezzo, op. 119, No. 3, and the rhap- 
sody in E flat; Chopin’s B minor sonata; “Stern Novem- 
ber”; “Goldenrod,” “Birds of Passage,” from Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Sonnets of Autumn”; MacDowell’s “March Wind” 
and Paganini-Liszt’s “La Campanella.” These numbers 
demonstrated ample technic, musicianly interpretation and 
a firm touch. Miss Durno was well received and obliged to 
acknowledge many times the vociferous applause. 


“The Messiah” at Ten Cents Admission 


On Sunday afternoon Handel's “Messiah” was sung at 
the Auditorium by the American Choral Society, assisted 
by the American Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
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of Glenn Dillard Gunn and Sybil Vane, soprano; Louise 
Harrison Slade, contralto; M. J. Brines, tenor, and Marion 
Green, bass. The Auditorium was practically filled, the 
price of adm‘ssion being only 10 cents, and numerically 
speaking the attempt of giving high grade music at popular 
prices was a success. The Choral Society gave a creditable 
performance of the oratorio, showing careful training, and 
the orchestra proved its worth by the excellent accompani- 
ments it furnished, 

Of the soloists, Miss Vane was a newcomer to Chicago 
and the impression she made was highly favorable, this 
young artist having an exceptionally large voice for so 
small a person. Miss Vane, who is known as the “pocket 
prima donna,” essayed the principal soprano part in so 
versatile and highly artistic a manner as to evoke pro- 
found applause. She should be heard here more, and no 
doubt a recital by this soprano would arouse a large amount 
of interest. Marion Green’s finished and artistic work 
needs no comment. The other soloists acquitted them- 
selves creditably, 


Jenny Dufau and Evelyn Starr at Red Cross Benefit 


The Auditorium Theatre held a large audience on Sat- 
urday evening, April 29, when a Canadian Red Cross con- 
cert was given by several artists, prominent among whom 
were Jenny Dufau, well known prima donna coloratura 
soprano, and Evelyn Starr, the talented violinist. The 
whole of the proceeds went to the Canadian Red Cross 
fund, which indeed must have been swelled, as the large 
attendance present evidenced, Jenny Dufau sang in her 
most charming manner the “Caro Nome” from Verdi's 
“Rigoletto,” Lemaire’s “Vous dansez, Marquise,” Dr. 
Arne’s “The Lass with the Delicate Air” and “O No, John,” 
an old English folksong. Delighted indeed were her 
listeners and she was the recipient of much prolonged 
applause and won many new admirers, 

This occasion marked Miss Starr’s first appearance in 
Chicago and the impression made was highly favorable. 
Her first visit here may be added to her laurels, as she 
did especially brilliant work in her solos, which comprised 
Corelli's “La Folia” and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscou,” which evoked enthusiastic plaudits. Miss Starr’s 
playing has insured her a future welcome in this city. 
Maggie Teyte also appeared, singing English, Irish and 


, 


Scotch songs. 
Thomas J. Kelly in Great Demand in Chicago 


Thomas J. Kelly, the well known writer on voice prob- 
lems, and author of “Some Observations on the Teaching 
of Singing,” a series of which have appeared recently in 
the Musicat Courter, has been in great demand since 
opening his studio in the Fine Arts Building. Two of the 
largest schools in this territory have made flattering offers 
to Mr. Kelly, who has declined same. Mr. Kelly’s vogue 
in Chicago has been phenomenal, and it is predicted at 
this early stage that he will be a strong factor in the 
musical life of the city, not only as a vocal teacher, but 
it is likely that his services will be demanded by one of 
the largest choral societies here. 

F. Wight Neumann Removes Offices 


Suite 1408-9 in the new Kimball Hall building is where 
F,. Wight Neumann has removed his activities from the 
Auditorium building, 


Edward Clarke Returns From Canadian Tour 


»Edward Clarke, baritone; Rachel Clarke, 
violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl have from a 
short concert trip to the Canadian coast and resumed their 
classes. Mr. and Mrs, Clarke at the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory, Fine Arts Building, and Mr. Prahl at the Bush 


Steinman 
returned 


Temple Conservatory, 
Sturkow Ryder Studios Recital 


Students of the Sturkow Ryder studios gave the program 
last Saturday afternoon, April 29, those appearing being 
Mrs. Mare Law, Jean Hamilton, Dorothy Shoninger, 
Maybel Parks, May Vermaes, and Mrs, Ernau Akely. Mme. 
Sturkow Ryder played the accompaniments on the second 
piano besides playing with Jessie DeVore, violinist, the 
Brahms sonata in A major. 

Singverein’s Last Concert of Season 


On Saturday evening, April 29, the Singverein, under the 
direction of William Boeppler, gave its last concert of the 
season. This body of singers, which numbers two hundred 
and fifty, has developed to a fine degree of excellence, 
their pianissimo in particular being quite remarkable. 
Their diction is good and their work marked by excellent 
contrasts of light and shade. The program was confined 
on this occasion to part songs, with two soloists, Frances 
Ingram, contralto, of the Chicago Opera, who sang at the 
first concert this season of this organization and who was 
immediately re-engaged for the last. Miss Ingram deep- 
ened the good impression she has already made. Two 


groups of songs-—-one of German, the other English— 
afforded the artist opportunity for a variety of interpreta- 
tion. Her lovely voice has a vibrating, sympathetic quality, 
which makes a strong: appeal. 


She was vociferously ap- 


plauded and gave generously of encores. At the close of 
each number she was the recipient of beautiful flowers. 

Lili Petchnikoff, violinist, who was the other soloist, re- 
turned to Chicago after many years’ stay abroad. She 
played the Bruch G minor concerto and a group of shorter 
selections with excellent tonal quality, and her interpreta- 
tions showed a marked degree of temperament. She will 
be heard later in recital and is to give several private mu- 
sicales during her stay in this city. 


Rubinstein’s Brilliant Recital 


On Friday afternoon, April 28, an unknown boy stepped 
modestly forth in the foyer of Orchestra Hall and accom- 
plished wonders. The term boy is used advisedly, for 
Rubinstein is but seventeen years of age and has already 
accomplished much more than artists of more mature 
years. Technically, there seems nothing left for him to 
accomplish, as evidenced by his brilliant reading of the 
Liszt “Mazeppa,” seldom heard in the concert hall on ac- 
count of its extreme difficulty. Mr. Rubinstein’s studies 
have been pursued under his father at his home in Florida 
until the last two years, since when he has been working 
out his “own salvation.” In consequence, he has evolved 
some thoroughly original ideas, and his interpretations are 
marked by musicianly- instinct and a poetic insight which 
augur well for the future of this young artist. 


Warren Proctor in Demand 


Warren Proctor, tenor, of the Chicago Opera, left before 
the close of the Bach Choral Society program (he being 
one of the soloists) for Amarillo, Tex., where he sang a 
recital on the afternoon of April 27 and appeared in the 
“Creation” in the evening. Mr. Proctor sings in “Judas 
Maccabeus” with the A Capella Chorus of Milwaukee on 
May 8, after which he will leave for an extended tour 
through northern Wisconsin, 


French Fund Benefit 


An interesting program was arranged for the concert 
given on Monday evening at Orchestra Hall by the Amer- 
ican fund committee for the benefit of the French hos- 
pitals. The festivities began with “The Return of Perse- 
phone,” danced by pupils of the Hinman Studio. Mrs. 
Thomas J. Prindiville followed with three French songs, 
“Reverie,” by Saint-Saéns; an aria from “Madame Chrys- 
antheme,” by Messager, and “Les Fleurs de France” (in 
manuscript), from the pen of the gifted Chicago composer, 
Eleanor Everest Freer, all of which were sung charmingly 
and with clarity of voice and art. Mrs. Freer’s “Flowers 
of France” is another gem from the pen of this prolific 
writer, This song is of appealing beauty and exquisite 
melody and has been written and will be published in the 
near future for the benefit of the French war orphans. 
Irene Manby, the young English nurse who recently came 
from Verdun, spoke in behalf of and on her experiences 
with the sick French soldiers in the hospitals at the front. 
Felice Lyne, soprano, of the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
displayed her lovely voice with telling effect in an aria 
from “Rigoletto” and the French national hymn, “La Mar- 
sellaise.” All in all, the promoters must have been gratified 
with the results. 


John Rankl in Recital 


John Rankl, bass-baritone, interpreted French, German 
and American songs at his recital in Central Music Hall 
on Tuesday evening, May 2. The singer disclosed to good 
advantage a rich and charming voice of attractive quality, 
especially in the lower register. Mr. Rankl was well ap- 
plauded. Grace Grove furnished most sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 


Russian Choir at Mandel Hall 


The Russian Choir, of the Cathedral of St. Nicholas of 
New York, tinder the direction of Ivan T. Gorokhoff, sanz 
a program of Slavonic church music at Mandel Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. The concert was under the auspices 


of the University of Chicago. 
A Busy Bergey Pupil 
Jennie Johnson, soprano, a pupil of the Bergey Chicago 
Opera School, sang the part of Bulbul in the operetta “Bul- 
bul,” which was given by the Hyde Park Glee Club and 
Choral Society on Friday evening, May 5. 


Chicago Musical College News 


The most pretentious offering of its kind given under 
the auspices of the Chicago Musical College will take 
place in Aurora on Tuesday evening, May 16, when a 
selected body of 125 singers from the Chicago Musical 
College chorus, under the direction of H. R, Detweiler in 
conjunction with the New England Church Choir of 
seventy-five, will sing Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in the New 
England Church, with Naomi Nazor, soprano; Frederica 
Downing, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, and Burton 
Thatcher, bass. Edoardo Sacerdote will play the piano 
accompaniment and C, Gordon Wedertz will be at the 
organ. One of the boy sopranos from Mr. Roney’s choir 
will also appear in this concert. All of the soloists and 





accompanists are members of the Chicago Musical College 
faculty, with the exception of Mrs. Downing, who has, for 
the past three years, been a student of Mrs. O. L. Fox. 

The full Chicago Musical College Chorus numbers more 
than two hundred. Rehearsals are held every 
evening at 8 o'clock in Recital Hall, College Building, 
and no charge is made for this instruction. Students. and 
outsiders of the college are welcome as members of this 
organization 

The Wilson Avenue Branch of the Chicago Musical 
College, the largest branch maintained in 
suburbs, opens next week. The top floor of the Terminal 
Building, Wilson avenue and Broadway, has been leased 
and adequately fitted out for the accommodation of a 
branch school where the same thorough methods of in- 
struction that obtain in the main college will be observed 
Special classes in kindergarten training and classes fo 
children in vocal, violin, piano, dancing and expression 
have already been formed. 

“Hansel! and Gretel,” and one act from the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” were sung in the Ziegfeld Theatre on Satur 
day morning by students of Adolph Muhlmann’s Opera 
Class, and as in the past Mr. Muhlmann’s singers gave a 
smooth and The 
crowded. 


fuesday 


any of the 


satisfying performance. theatre was 


Herschmann Sings for College Students 


The guest artist appearing at last Saturday morning's 
recital, at the Ziegfeld Theatre, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Musical College for its students, Arthur 
Herschmann, baritone of New York. Mr. Herschmann's 
group including “Si Tra I Ceppi” from Handel's 
“Berenice,” Tosti’s “Ridonami La Calma,” “C'est ici. le 
berceau,” Hans Hermann’s “Drei Wandrer,” and Hugo 
Wolf's “Der Rattenfaenger,” and “Der Freund,” rendered 
with excellent vocalism and in very artistic fashion. An 
encore was requested, granted and received with the same 
mark of approbation as the printed numbers. 


Mme. Aldrich Featured at the Strand 


was 


A music festival of novel distinction took place in Chicago 
during the week beginning April 30 
lay in the fact that two noted artists appeared at regular 
performances at a motion picture theatre 
niversary week,” the Strand Theatre Company announced 
a musical program headed by Mariska Aldrich, the Hun 


Its unique feature 


For its “an 


garian dramatic soprano, and member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Her assistant was Allene Hale, pianist and 
harpist, identified with appearances of Mme. Schumann 
Heink and David Bispham. 
of the Strand Symphony Orchestra, with Warde Johnstone 
directing, 


The artists had the support 


Marie Yahr Is Busy 


Marie Yahr, well known contralto, has been engaged to 
give a song recital in Washington, D. C., on Friday even- 
ing, May 12. 


American Conservatory Brevities 


Kimball Hall, the scene of thousands of recitals and 
entertainments, terminated its career last Saturday, with 
a public program of readings by advanced students from 
the Walton Pyre School of Expression (which is affiliated 
with the American Conservatory), with the usual high 
degree of excellence for which the school is noted, 

Herbert Butler and Jennie F. W. Johnson gave a fine 
recital Saturday morning, April 29, at Central Music Hall 
under the auspices of the American Conservatory. 

Silvio Scionti gave a recital before the Illinois Music 
Teachers Association, Wednesday evening, May 3, at Jack 


sonville, Tl. 
Notes 


On April 30, the Society of American Musicians inau 
gurated a series of Sunday afternoon chamber music con 


certs, to be given in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute by 
young American players and singers. There will be two 
concerts each afternoon, the first beginning at three o'clock 


and the second at four. The programs will follow the same 
lines as those of last year. 

The International College of Music and Expression pro 
sented two complimentary programs, at the Ridge Field 
House on Thursday evening, April 27, and on May 8, at 


the Y. W. C. A. 


Athene to Hold Gold Dejeuner 


Athene Club, Katherine A. Martin, president, will give 
its second annual gold dejeuner on Saturday, May 13, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


been made for over 500 members and guests. 


Reservations have 


Grace Gardner as a Composer 


Grace G. Gardner’s song, “Spring Song,” has been sung 
frequently by Mme. Gadski, who honored the composer re 
cently with a fine autographed portrait of herself. 
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LARGE AUDITORIUM EQUIPPED 
WITH ORGAN A LAWRENCE NEED 


This Fact Demonstrated at Choral Union Performance 
of Gounod’s “Redemption”—Plymouth Choir 
Sings Gaul’s “Passion”—Organ Reci- 
tals and Other Events 





Lawrence, Kan., April 21, 1916. 

The largest audience seen in Lawrence since Mme. 
Gadski’s recital was attracted to the Robinson Auditorium 
by the announcement that the Lawrence Choral Union 
under the direction of Arthur Nevin would give Gounod’s 
“Redemption” on Palm Sunday night. This was a Union 
service, all the churches being closed. Over 2,000 people 
four or five hundred stood up, and several 
hundreds were unable to get inside the hall. The Choral 
Union showed much improvement in tone quality, 
attack, phrasing, and enunciation, but showed its unwill- 
ingness to reach a real climax. Perhaps this was because 
only a piano was available for accompaniment. 

It is a shame that the University has no large audi- 
torium in which there is a large pipe organ. Fraser Hall, 
which contains an admirable organ, is far too small for 
such occasions, An auditorium seating at least 2,500, con- 
taining a large modern organ, is sadly needed. 

Professor Nevin again demonstrated his control of the 
chorus, and Mrs. Herman Olcott sang the recitatives in 
an artistic fashion, A quartet of students sang well. 
But the audience was the finest part of the performances. 
Such an audience made up of students and townspeople 
is a most inspiring sight. Its singing of the hymns, in 
which Professor Nevin was the leader, was thrilling. 
Such a community effort was worth all the effort it took 
to bring it about. Chancellor Frank Strong expressed 
his satisfaction in words of hearty commendation of such 
an enterprise. The Choral Union will renew its re- 
hearsals next fall with the opening of the University, 
and hopes for a largely increased membership. 

Organ Recitals Concluded 

Charles S. Skilton has just given the last of four Lenten 
organ recitals. These programs were most interesting 
and drew large audiences of students and townspeople. 
Professor Skilton’s repertoire is so large and so varied 
that he was able to give whole programs from one com- 
poser. His Wagner program, for which he had the 
assistance of Mrs. Herman Olcott, who has a very fine 
low mezzo voice, was most successful. 

Plymouth Choir in Gaul’s “Passion” 

The choir of Plymouth Church of twenty-five voices, 
under the direction of H, L, Butler, gave all of Gaul’s 
“Passion,” Sunday evening, April 9. This oratorio is not 
a convincing work, but because of its short choruses and 
varied recitatives is most suitable for a church service. 
The solo parts were all taken by members of the choir, 
who showed themselves capable of larger effort. The 
chorus sang with good attack, fine shading, and with 
fairly good enunciation, A finer and more interesting 
work should next engage the attention of this sterling 
body of singers. 

Miss Bryant’s Program Too Short 

Nelle Bryant, a soprano from Waterloo, Iowa, ap- 
peared before a small audience Friday, April 17. The recital 
was postponed once, and finally given on the original 
date. This misunderstanding was the reason for the 
small attendance. But if the members were few, the 
applause Miss Bryant received made up for it. Miss 
Bryant is a well routined singer with a dramatic soprano 
voice capable of much modulation. Her French was open 
to criticism, but her German, Italian and English songs 
were admirably declaimed. Perhaps the best given num- 
ber was the “Voi lo sapete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
This number, Miss Bryant gave in true operatic style, 
which elicited a storm of applause. She was forced to 
give four encores, and the audience thought the program 
all too short. 


found seats, 


Violin-Piano Program 


Thursday afternoon, April 13, Iona Senn, a young 
Kansas violinist, with two years of Berlin training to her 
credit, and Margaret Morgan, a former graduate of the 
School of Fine Arts, gave a recital in Fraser Hall. Miss 
Senn gave an ambitious program in a most admirable 
manner, Miss Morgan barring a slight tendency to 
“drag” proved herself a fine pianist, both technically and 
in interpretation. But of these young women should be 
in concert work as a regular thing. Many Kansas towns 


would be glad to hear them in a full program. 
H. L. Butter. 





Vecsei’s Playing Approved at Louisville, Ky. 





Desider Vecsei, the Hungarian pianist, is kept “on the 
w:ng,” so to speak. He played in Louisville, Ky., recently, 
and according to a local press review of the following 


day, “he came to Louisville as a stranger, except for the 
introduction of press notices, but when he comes again, it 
will be as a known and favored artist.” The same review 
speaks only in high favor of the pianist. Following this 
appearance, Mr. Vecsei signed a contract to teach at the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music. 

Immediately following the Louisville engagement he hur- 
ried back to Los Angeles to play there. 





Skovgaard and Singers Delight Californians 





When Skovgaard and his Metropolitan Company ap- 
peared in Fresno, Cal., in January, the press had the fol- 
lowing to say of their work: 


The technic of a master was diplayed by Axel Skovgaard, the 
Danish violinist, before the Parlor Lecture Club last night. The 
artistry of the Dane in the interpretation of the Chopin-Sarasate 
Nocturne, Opus 9, No. 2, was creditably shown, for that dual com- 
position is a tax upon talent in its intricacies, 

And with his artistry, Skovgaard showed his versatility, for not the 
least pleasing of his presentations was the interpretation of two com- 
positions of his own, the “Spanish Dance,” and the “Hungarian 
Dance.” The motive for these compositions as portrayed in his in- 
terpretation was folklore. In marked contrast to his own work, 
Skovgaard gave an interpretation of Bruch’s concerto in’ G minor, 
which with a lively bit from the happy Schubert number “The Bee,” 
rounded out a program well chosen to present the versatility of the 
violinist. 

Skovgaard’s program was supported by soloists from the New York 
Metropolitan Company, including Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto; 
Florence Hawkins, soprano; Clara Freuler, soprano, and Francis W. 
Cowles, baritone. 

Most radiant of all the numbers on the program was the beloved 
aria’ from “Samson and Delilah,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” 
Sung with understanding, this remarkable composition is one that 
tests the powers of emotion and the technic of the contralto at 
once, and rendered well there are few which excel it. Miss Wilson 
sang it well. 

Rather exceptional work was shown in the difficult interpretation of 
Liszt’s Polonaise in E major, by Mrs. Alice Skovgaard, accompanist 
for Skovgaard.—Fresno (Cal.) Morning Republican, January 18, 1916. 





Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, entertained with music of 
high order at the Parlor Lecture Club last night. Old classics were 
interpreted with much feeling and skill, Skovgaard also played two 
of his own compositions, which were among the best numbers of the 
evening. 

The old Stradivarius violin spoke in the hands of Skovgaard. 
“Caprice Viennois,” composed by Fritz Kreisler, brought out the abil- 
ity of Skovgaard probably more than any other number, 

The violinist was assisted by an able company of singers, known 
as the New York Metropolitan Company. Miss Florence Hawkins, 
soprano, has an excellent voice, admirably trained, Milly Byerly 
Wilson and Clara Freuler, the other two singers, also sang well, 
Alice Skovgaard, the accompanist, was kept busy playing the piano 
accompaniments to both violin and vocal selections, but filled the re- 
quirements splendidly.—Fresno (Cal.) Herald, January 18, 1916, 





Riegelman Concert a Treat for Music Lovers 





Music lovers of Clayton and the surrounding country were given a 
real treat last Monday evening when Miss Mabel Riegelman appeared 
in concert before an appreciative audience at the Mission Theatre. 

The program consisted of eighteen numbers, selections from the 
opera of the day and the simpler songs which relieve the tension 
incident to the rendition of the more classical, Miss Riegelman 
sings with the least possible exertion, naturally as a bird. Every 
number was heartily encored, and the prima donna _ responded 
graciously with simple and difficult selections not on her usual 
repertoire. 

While not the most difficult selection on her program, the aria 
“Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” was perhaps the 
most beautiful and most artistically rendered’ number, and Miss 
Riegelman sang it in a manner to justify the reputation she has 
won in the European opera. 

“Gretel,” her favorite part, and one of the songs in which she 
scored such a success during her tour, was rendered with a charm 
of manner and in dulcet tones that immediately won her auditors 
to the German opera, and “One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly,” was especially fine. 

Her hearers were impressed with the technic and rhythm of 
“Caro Nome,” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” and the exquisiteness with 
which Miss Riegelman closed her recital by rendering “The Year’s 
at the Spring” surpassed, if possible, all former numbers. 

Immediately after the concert Miss Riegelman was taken to Dal- 
hart in an auto in order that she might catch her train for Kansas 
City, where she joins the Boston Grand Opera Company as prima 
donna soprano.—The Clayton News (N. Mex.), April 1g, 1916. 





Guild of Organists Election, May 15 





The following self explanatory notice has been issued: 


To the members of the American Guild of Organists: 

The annual meeting of the guild for 1916 will be held in the 
Hotel McAlpin, Greeley Square, Manhattan, Monday, May 15, 
8.15 p. m. 

The first business of the evening will be the casting of ballots 
for the election of officers for the ensuing year. While the ballots 
are being counted Everett E. Truette, of Boston, will give a short 
talk on “The Evolution of the Console,” illustrated by 110 lantern 
slides, showing many antiquities and modern examples of consoles, 
together with some ofthe largest in the world. 

We are sure that all members will enjoy the entertainment, and 
have engaged a large room at the Hotel McAlpin. We are looking 
forward to a large attendance. 

Later in the evening a good social time will be in order. 
refreshments will be served. 

Please reply by enclosed postal not later than May 12, in order 
that arrangements may be made with the caterer. 

Committee on public meetings: 
Ciarence Dickinson, A. G. O. 
J. Curistopner Marks, Mus. Doc, 
H. Brooxs Day, F. A. G, O., Chairman. 
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COMBINED SWEDISH MALE 
CHORUS SINGS AT EVERETT 


Seattle, Tacoma and Local Societies Assist in Program 
—Lenten Cantata Enjoyed—Recitals, Club and 
Benefit Programs Comprise Recent Events 


Everett, Wash., April 30, 1916. 

A rich song program was rendered here April 16 by the 
Swedish Male Chorus, assisted by the singing societies of 
Seattle and Tacoma and the Norwegian Singing Society of 
Everett. The combined voices of these organizations, 
which will constitute in large part the songfest of Scan- 
dinavian singers at Tacoma in 1917, numbered 100. P. H. 
Hillstrom, of Seattle, baritone, was the soloist of the day. 
The entire program was directed by B. Lindgren, of 
Everett, pianist. 

“Gospel of Easter” a Lenten Pleasure 


One of the most enjdyed musical pleasures of the 
Lenten season was the cantata “Gospel of Easter,” sung 
by the chor of the First Friends’ Church on Palm 
Sunday. Although the church membership is not 
large, it includes some of the best voices in the city, 
and that cantata was sung before a congregation 
that filled the church. The singing organization 
included men’s, women’s and mixed choruses, small = 
in number but excellently balanced. Solo parts were = 
sung by Mrs. Ward McCumby, soprano; W. E. = 
Wills, tenor; Irene Bartholomew, contralto; D. H. : 
Wellons, baritone. The choir enlists Mrs. Mc- 
Cumby, Lola Hallock, Clara Tagstad, Mrs. William 
Porter, Mrs. A. Rayburn, Mrs. A. Donkin, so- 
pranos; Mrs. J. Walburn, Mary Lewis, Irene Bar- 
sritt, A. McPhail, W. E. Wills, 

E. Ball, 


tholomew, altos; J. 
tenors; D. H. Wellons, A. J. Craig, C. 
bassos. 


Miss Andrews’ Recital 


Bert Harvey brought to the attention of Everett 
music lovers on April 11 a young woman pian:st of 
Marysville, a nearby community, when he presented 
here in recital Dora Elizabeth Andrews, one of his 
pupils. The program was enlarged by vocal num- 
bers by Ruth Schuchart, of Everett, and violin se- 
lections by Frithjof Eid, also of this city. Miss 
Andrews had her first introduction to an Everett 
audience at this time. Among the numbers of her 
program that pleased most was the sextet from 
“Lucia” and “Claire de Lune” (Debussy) ; in the 
latter particularly was noted the pianist’s grasp of 
the phrasing peculiar to Debussy compositions. 
She played etude, op. 10, No. 12 (Chopin) and the 
polonaise in E (Liszt) with marked brilliancy. 
Miss Schuchart’s best rendered and most pleasing 
selection was “Sail, Baby, Sail,” which was es- 
pecially adapted to her sympathetic soprano voice. 
Mr Eid played several numbers, most striking of 
these being Hubay’s “Zephyr” Mr Harvey accom- 
panied both the singer and the violinist at the piano. 


Mixed Program for Ladies’ Club 


An enjoyable mixed program of instrumental 
and song numbers was rendered April 17 by and 
Ladies’ Musical 
Johnson is the 


for the members of the Everett 
Club, of which Mme. Rollins 
director. The program, however, was arranged 
and designed by Maude Rowley, and won many = 
her ability as =& 
The numbers included “Pas- = 


expressions of appreciation of 
a program builder. 
Varie” (Mozart). by 
“April,” by Elizabeth Skinner; 

(Scott), by Eunice Allen; harp selec- 
tion by Mrs. Charles Gable; “Wood Pigeon,” “Spur- 
ling,” “Owl” (Lehmann), by Mrs. W. F. Martin; duet, 
“Would I were a Bird” (Hensel), by Mrs. J. A. Baker and 
Leona Summer ; “Springtime of Love” (Whelpley), by Mrs. 
F. C. Sibley; harp and violin duet, Mrs. Gable and Mrs. 
G. D, Eveland; “At Dawn” and “Gondolier” (Nevin), Mrs. 
A. T. Chandler, and “April” (Nevin) by the club choirs. 


torale 
Woodward; 
“Blackbirds” 


The Dress Rehearsal Given at Benefit 


At a benefit to the public library at Coupeville, on 
Whitby Island, the girls of the intermediate grades of the 
Coupeville schools sang, on April 12, the operetta, “The 
Dress Rehearsal,” under the direction of Ada Durr, their 
instructor. The solos were sung by Frances Solid, Golden 
Pennington, Alberta Barrett and Gladys Solid. The sup- 
porting chorus was composed of Audrian Tennant, Esther 
Libby, Alice Powell, Rhita Sherwood, Eunice Bayer, Iva 
Bearss, Anna Hesselgrave. Thelma 


Sherman, Mayme 


Mrs. T. F. Sannin 


Gilespie, Dorothy Keith, Elva Hesselgrave and Ruby Penn- 
ington. 


Musical Circles to Lose Violinist 


Everett musical circles noted with regret the announce- 
ment that Prof. A. L. Van Haverskerke, who has been 
located at Monroe for several months, would remove to 
Wenatchee this month to reside in future. Professor 
Haverskerke is ‘a violinist of ability, and has had an ap- 
preciated effect upon the musical life of the Snohomish 
county community where he has resided, and Everett 
musicians feel that in his change of residence the neigh- 
boring community has lost a valuable factor from its 
musical circles. 


Monroe Has a Promising Tenor 


In Roy C, Beckman, Monroe has a tenor singer for 
whom a notable future is in store if circumstances permit 
the further development of his voice, in the estimation of 
many excellent judges who have heard him. Mr. Beckman 
is a young man, of splendid physique due to athletic pur- 


SNA 





SARAME RAYNOLDS, 


Dramatic soprano. 


Recently at a Monroe gathering the splendid range 
test he 


suits. 
of his vocal organ 
reached high A, nine notes above the written scale. He 
sings with a quartet of young men known as “The Reliable 
Entertainers,’ and his work in public with this organization 
has attracted much attention. His well-wishers predict 
for him a high place in the singing fraternity should the 
for him to take advantage of highest class 
A, J. Hartow. 


was shown when during a 


way 
training. 


open 


Saramé Raynolds Visits Her 
Parents at El Paso, Texas 
Saramé Raynolds, the American dramatic 
soprano, who sang recently in San Antonio as soloist at 
the music festival held there, is a native Texan, but has 
been absent from the “Lone Star” State most of the 


time, during the past seven years studying and singing 


young 


HUNAN LARA 


both in Germany and Italy. Her parents reside in El 
Paso, and after her San Antonio engagement she paid 
them a visit. 

“El Paso is an exciting city to visit at the present 
time,” says Miss Raynolds, “on account of the Mexican 
trouble. Here in New York we hear practically nothing 
but the European war news, but in El Paso the Mexican 
conflict is of first importance.” 


” 


CECIL FANNING SINGS LOCAL 
COMPOSERS’ SONGS AT SAN DIEGO 


Distinguished Baritone Performs Graceful Act at 
Amphion Club Concert in Southern California— 
H. B. Turpin a Valued Assistant—A Symphony 
Lecture 


San Diego, Cal,, April 24, ror 
Cecil Fanning, the noted baritone, delighted the immense 
audience of the Amphion Club at the Isis Theatre. Mr. 
exhibited a 
resources, with 
H. B. Turpin, 
his teacher and accompanist, is thoroughly able by 


Fanning was in splendid form and 


wealth of versatility and tonal 


youth and enthusiasm in his work 


his share in the program to add to the keen pleas 
ure that a Cecil Fanning recital gives 

One of the graceful acts of Mr. Fanning was 
the presenting of three new songs of local com 
The composers in each case accompanied 
Alice Barnett and § 
Camillo Engel may congratulate themselves on the 


posers. 
the artist, and both Price 
success that was established by their new offerings. 


The words of “Star Dust” (Engel) were writ 
ten by Cecil Fanning ,who is an old friend of Ca 


millo Engel, now a resident of San Diego. 


Symphony Lecture 


A special lecture was given on April 20, at the 
Woman’s Board 
California Exposition, for the benefit of all music 


headquarters, at the Panama- 





lovers who felt like preparing themselves for a 


Hie 


Ht 


more appreciative understanding of the program 
given at the exposition on April 22 and 23, by the 
Mrs. Howard M 
assistance of Edith Starr Tuttle 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
Kutchin had the 
and the two symphonies presented by the orches- 
assistance of 


tra were carefully explained with 


= piano by Mrs. Kutchin. 


Francis Walker Resides in San Diego 


Francis Walker, who many years ago was on 
of the most cultured and sought after baritones, is 
living here quietly and finishing another book. It 
is interesting to record that this once famous vo 
calist sang the offertory solos on Easter Sunday 
at one of the Episcopal churches, his voice being 
still beautiful and a pleasure to listen to 

TYNDALL GRAY 


Tollefsen Trio Plays at 
Tonkiinstler Society Concert 


The last musicale of the 


Tonkiinstler Society occurred May 2, at 


season given by the 
Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, and was attended by a large and 
rhe 
dered in true classic style the Mozart trio, E 


No. 3. 


forth the simplicity, melodic sweetness and rhythinic 


enthusiastic audience. Tollefsen Trio ren 
major, 
Mozart is difficult to interpret, to bring 
the pianist must have 


flowing style. Particularl 


delicate touch, free from any forced action. The trio were 
masters of the situation, and gave a delightful perform 
ance, 

sonata for 


The 


Lisbet Hoffman 
major, op. 37, Tschaikowsky. 


played the piano, G 


various movements 
were well rendered and appreciated by the audience, which 


William 


solos for 


then rendered 
violoncello, by Josef Suk, 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen 


demanded an encore. Durieux 
artistically three 


Nedbal, 


was at the piano. 


Oscar and Durieux. 
The selections were characteristic and contrasting, and 
fine 
The closing number was Rubin Goldmark’s 
The 


and 


Mr. Durieux showed inventive power in his own 


composition 


trio for piano, violin and violoncello vivacious 


romantic music, the technic rhythm spontaneous 


effects of expression all blended beautifully 
The Tollefsen Trio deserves more than ordinary men 


tion. Each member is an artist in every sense of 


the word. 








JOHN CAMPBELL ENGAGED 


to sing in opera “Lucia’’ with New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, May Festival. 


Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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\ musical and dramatic soiree was given by Marie Cross 
Newhaus in the Astor Gallery, New York, May 3. Assist- 
ing in the program were a number of her pupils, several 
ippearing before the public for the first time. They 
howed among other important qualities how successfully 
Mme. Newhaus can develop a beautiful legato, breath con- 
trol and case of manner, 

he newcomers were Percy W. Brand, bass, who sang 
lrist (Barthelemy) and “Le Miroir” (Fer- 
rari). Adelaide de Loca, a young soprano, sang “Spanish 
Russell Matthew, tenor, was 


Ritorno” 
Serenade” (Buzzi-Peccia). 
heard in an interesting “Chinese” cycle (Bennett). The 
songs were delightfully Oriental in color and atmosphere. 

lhat Naomi Simons, an alto, is endowed with many 
gifts was revealed in her singing of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Toujours a Toi” and “Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” 
( Whelpley) 

Agnes Kegan, in costume, sang 
(Gregh) and recited Schell’s musical setting of “Rosa.” 
Her effective work was done with adequate conception and 


“Parais a ta Feuetre” 


dramatic skill. 

Beautifully sung was “Caro Nome” (from “Rigoletto” ) 
and “Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff) by Harriet Vil- 
lette Brown, Her well trained voice was at its best in the 
first number 

Ruth Pillsbury concluded the vocal numbers with Mimi's 
aria from “La Bohéme.” In costume she was fascinating 


indeed, and her singing merited the very generous applause. 
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Mme. Newhaus, a personality of rare charm, together 
with brilliant mind and ready flow of wit, made it es- 
pecially pleasant as well as profitable to listen to her in- 
troductory remarks and analytical notes of the songs and 
singers. Her fine literary skill was again illustrated in 
her playlet, given at the conclusion of the musical program, 
“Breaking Fetters.” It consists of a prologue and three 
scenes, and without going into an extended review of its 
literary importance, it may be said that there are lines of 
real worth and many delightful opportunities for the 
players themseives. 

The large audience was not slow to appreciate the treat 
so carefully prepared, and there was an exceedingly cordial 
spirit during the eutire evening. 

Harry Howe Whittaker played fine accompaniments. 

Bartenwerffer Pupils’ Recital 

Catherine Guerriere, soprano, aged fifteen years, pupil 
of Mme. Bartenwerffer, gave a song recital at Chamber 
Music Hall, May 7, during which she sang arias and songs, 
showing fine progress in the year past. She is an am- 
bitious and worthy young singer, and is a credit to her 
teacher. Her brother, Rocco Guerriere, flutist, played 
pieces by Lefebre and Bizet. Mme, Bartenwerffer sang 
five German Lieder with the expression and animation as- 
sociated with her name. Other participants on the pro- 
gram were: Carl Bruchhausen, piano; Henri Wolsky, 
violin; Victor Lubalin, cello, and Emil Rhode, accompanist. 


Ziegler Bulletin 


Linnie Love, editor of the Bulletin, issued by Mme. 
Ziegler, continues making it a bright little issue. The last 
number contains an article by Mme. Ziegler on opera, and 
various notes, a letter to the madam praising her teaching, 
a list of professional singers who may be engaged, musical 
items, etc. 


Columbia University Students’ Compositions 


Students of music in the department of which Professor 
Rubner is head,-Columbia University, were recently heard 
in a program of eleven numbers, sung and played in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium, May 3. Three were works of 
various character by A. W. Binder, and two by Louis F. 
West. Klara Hartman Robins had a work of merit, A 
sonata, a spring song, contained splendid music. M. 
Silver’s sextet for string quartet and two horns completed 
the program in extreme modernist style. Eleanor Kuh 
and Mary L. Quin were the two remaining women on this 
program. There were works also by J. W. Pierce, Clifton 
B. Bull, Jr., and Wheeler Beckett. The singers were Miss 
Green, Zora Maie Griswold, who sang a Norse lullaby 
beautifully, Cecilia Heller and Mr. Barlow. 


Nichols Quartet 

A new organization called the Nichols Quartet has just 
been formed by artist-pupils of John W. Nichols, the 
tenor and vocal instructor. The quartet has been engaged 
for a miscellaneous concert followed by Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden” at the People’s Tabernacle on 102d street, the 
second week in May. They are also negotiating for en- 
gagements in New York, White Plains, Flushing, L. I., 
and other towns not far from the metropolis. The person- 
nel of the quartet is as follows: Mrs. Carlton Tyndall, 
soprano soloist in the People’s Tabernacle, New York City; 
Susan Judd More, contralto soloist in the Flushing Dutch 
Reformed Church; Harry R. Frazer, tenor soloist in the 
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Nostrand Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and A. E. 
Martin, baritone of the White Plains Presbyterian Church. 


Women’s Philharmonic Society 


The last orchestra concert of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, Amy Fay, president, took place May 1, at the 
Majestic Hotel. The orchestra, before a large audience, 
under the leadership of Madeline Eddy, gave a very ar- 
tistic performance of works by Mozart, Godard, Jiranek, 
Grainger, Tschaikowsky and Chaminade. Margaret 
Krause, concertmaster, delighted the audience with a fin- 
ished performance of Pugnani’s “Praeludium and Allegro,” 
and was recalled, as was also Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, 
who, substituting for Claude Warford, gave a delightful 
interpretation of songs by Salter, Spross, Seche, Warford 
and Joyce. Mr. Warford accompanied. 


Louise Heene, Prepossessing Alto 


A voice of much depth and power, allied with a most 
pleasing personality, has Louise Heene, who was recently 
heard by a private audience. Some church will be for- 
tunate to obtain her services. She is a pupil of Carl Hein 
at the German Conservatory of Music, has had church 
choir experience and is seeking a better position. 


De Moss Engagements 


Mary Hissem de Moss, well known soprano, participates 
as soloist in Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise,” Bethlehem, 
Pa, May 23. She _ will sing Goring-Thomas’ “Sun 
Worshippers” in the evening. Gounod’s “Faust,” Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., follows on June 6, She also sings in a mis- 
cellaneous program at Kingston, N. Y., on June 7, in 
“Elijah.” 

Temple Black 


Temple Black, tenor soloist with the Southland Singers, 
recently mentioned in the Musicat Courter, and who may 
be heard Sundays at the 11 a. m. service of the Church of 
the Messiah, Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street, sang 
in the oratorio, “Elijah,” in New Orleans a fortnight ago 
with fine success. 


Joseph DiJanni Delights Rainy Day Club 


Joseph DiJanni, Italian violinist, delighted a large and 
responsive audience at a meeting held by the Rainy Day 
Club, Hotel Astor, May 3. 

Signor DiJanni is without doubt an artist of the first 
order. Kreisler's “Caprice Viennoise” was rendered in a 
highly artistic manner, his playing being characterized by a 
fine, delicate and individual style. “Dolci Bacci,” his own 
composition, has merit which tends to make it popular. 
Mr. DiJanni’s playing was so much appreciated by the 
audience that he was obliged to respond with two encores. 
Dr. J. Mendelsohn accompanied. 

A native of Naples, Italy, he entered the Royal Institute 
Carlo III at the age of ten, and after a year of study 
became a pupil of Enrico Sansome. Later he was with 
Abussi, under whom he made rapid progress. He led an 
orchestra (composed of pupils) before the present King 
and Queen of Italy and was complimented by their Maj- 
esties. He was also a member of the New York Sym- 
phony and Russian Symphony Orchestras. Mr. DiJanni is 
in a way a philanthropist, for he cultivates the natural 
talents found in poor children who cannot afford to pay 
for tuition. One such pupil it at present a member of 
the “Birth of a Nation” orchestra. 


Busy Brounoff 


Platon Brounoff gave a lecture-recital before the Pam- 
philian Club May 4 and naturally he had to sing as well 
as play. Before he finished he had sung no less than 
eighteen songs, many of them Russian folksongs, which 
he interprets with unique effect. He was enthusiastically 
applauded. May 12 he gives a concert in Brooklyn, for 
war sufferers, May 19 a lecture-recital in Brooklyn, and 
May 21 a grand concert in Philadelphia, assisted by his 
artist-pupil, the tenor M. Klisto. 


Emma Thursby Entertains ‘Sembrich 


Emma Thursby entertained Mme. Sembrich and Dr. 
Stengel at a quiet tea on May 4 at her apartments, 34° 
Gramercy Park. On account of the madam’s recent illness 
only a few were asked to meet her at this time, these be- 
ing the Duke and Duchesse de Richelieu, the Duchesse de 
Chaulnes, Margarethe Shonts, Mme. Gabrilowitsch, Maude 
Fay, Mrs. John Drake, Ellen Lawson McClurg, Mrs, Henry 
Phipps, Mr. Kamban, Hart O. Berg, Mrs. Theodore Par- 
sons, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Mullen, Mrs. William F. Clarke, Dr. William Edgar Wag- 
ner, Mrs. Beddall, Alfred Brown and Earle Harrison 

A fine musical program was given by Miss Thursby’s 
pupils, Estelle Harris, Una Fairweather, Reba Cornett Em- 
ory, Josephine Bettinetti, Alice Eversman and Gertrude 
Karl. Grace Kerns, being away for the Springfield Music 
Festival, could not sing. Mme, Sembrich expressed great 
delight at the singing of each pupil and complimented them 
highly. It was really one of the most delightful and en- 
joyable afternoons given by Miss Thursby and her sister, 
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Ina Thursby. Tea was served by Viola Rodgers. This 
will end the season for Miss Thursby, and all are looking 
forward to next season’s enjoyable events. April 29 Miss 
Thursby was the guest of honor at the Mundel Musical 
Club of Brooklyn, at its “White Breakfast,’ and May 7 
she was guest of honor of the Rubinstein Club of New 
York. Her pupil, Meta Reddisch, continues her great suc- 
cess in opera in Central and South America, 


of “Shanley’s” 


Harry Solloway, who for many years studied violin at 
the Paris National Conservatory of Music, has found it 
necessary, on account of the war, to come to this country 
and has become musical director at Shanley’s, where he is 
making a name for himself, giving evening concerts, to 
the complete satisfaction of his audiences. The program 
of May 6 consisted of selections from “Rigoletto,” “Tosca” 
and “Butterfly,” all of which were artistically rendered. 


Harry Solloway, 


Emil Heinberger, Conductor 


Emil Heinberger, well known violinist and for many 
years musical director at Hotel Ansonia, has been giving 
delightful evening concerts before large and appreciative 
audiences. May 6 he gave a varied program consisting of 
selections from the different operas. Especially well re- 
ceived was “Carmen,” which was beautifully rendered by 
the orchestra, and an encore demanded. 


Notes 


Mary Wall, harpist, whose picture has been seen in the 
Fifth avenue busses, teaches in a Tarrytown school. She 
is a young woman of prepossessing appearance and has a 
bright future. 

Mrs. J. Alfonso Sterns issued cards to meet Mme. 
Berthe Roy April 20. 

H. Brooks Day’s “An Easter Cantata,” given at the 
musical services at the St. Paul’s Chapel, May 9, under 
the direction of Edmund Jaques, Vera Robbins Brown, so- 
prano; Joseph Matthieu, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, were the soloists. Homer N. Bartlett played the pre- 
lude and postlude. 

N. Chris. Rasmussen is a capable violinist, experienced 
and reliable. He has recently settled in Brooklyn and may 
be reached through the Musica Courier, 

Paul Pfaff manages various new artists. He wants sev- 
eral cellists for his list. 

Selma Kronold has been ill in the hospital, but is getting 
well. 

Klaire Dowsey, soprano, has sung twice this season with 
the Bronx Symphony Orchestra. On April 12 she sings 
for the National Park Bank Club. April 21 she appears 
at Manhasset, L. I., and April 23 in Somerville, N. J. 
Miss Dowsey expects to enter the oratorio field next 
season. 

Music at the Strand Theatre imcludes special organ 
pieces played by Ralph H. Brigham, which is always ex- 
tremely well played, clean cut and expressive. Last week 
the following soloists appeared: Emma Ecker, contralto; 
Jan Rubini, violinist, and Bruce Weyman, baritone. 

Clarence Eddy’s Easter musical services at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Oakland, Cal., contained eleven 
numbers, all of the organ music being by American com- 
posers, 

Zoé Cheshire, the young harpist, who is playing in “The 
Melody of Youth” at the Criterion Theatre, New York, 
will give a harp recital in Millbrook, N. Y., Sunday after- 
noon, May 28. Miss Cheshire is the daughter and pupil of 
the great harpist, the late John Cheshire, who was harpist 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Her method of 
teaching is said to insure grace of position, ease of playing 
and perfect technic. On the faculty of the New York In- 
stitute of Music Miss Cheshire is also in association with 
A. DeVitalis, of Newark. 

Harold Braverre, of Omaha, Neb., has been studying 
the piano the past year and is about to enter the musical 
world as a pianist? He is most desirous of making a suc- 
cess of his profession. 

Oscar Lifshey, who has been performing lately for 
the Freundschaft Society, and musical director for 
Lord & Taylor’s, is now giving evening concerts at the 
Bretton Hall Hotel before large and appreciative audi- 
ences. Not alone is he an accomplished pianist but 
he is also recognized as an excellent coach. 

Rev. Kanewsky, who is the possessor of a beautiful 
lyric tenor voice, has been singing for the past five 
years for the different talking machine companies, in five 
different languages, and has gained a reputation as an 
artist. He is also connected with the leading congre- 
gation of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Elin, a member of the New York Symphony Or 
chestra and solo violinist, has been musical director for 
many years at the Hotel Belmont, where he has won great 
success and draws large audiences to his daily evening 
concerts, which are appreciated and always result in sev- 
eral additional numbers to the regular program. 


CROWDS ATTEND ALBANY 
PHILHARMONIC SPRING CONCERT 
Marie Kaiser, Soloist—Anna Case With Mendelssohn 


Club—100 Mason Piano School Pupils to Attend 
Gabrilowitsch-Bauer Recital—Notes 








Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1916. 

A crowded house, with many standing, marked the recent 
spring concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Albany, 
the fifty-second event of the organization. Frederick P. 
Denison conducted his sixty odd men in an excellent pro- 
gram, the gem of which was the Sibelius tone-poem, 
“Findlandia.” A pleasing novelty was the transcription of 
Ochs’ “A Bird Comes A-Flying,” in the characteristic man- 
ner of several masters, concluding with a “March Mili- 
taire.” A portion of the program was repeated after in- 
sistent applause. 

The soloist was Marie Kaiser, who sang a Debussy aria, 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” and a charming group of four Eng- 
lish songs. She was in good voice and her group was es- 
pecially well given. Edith Ross Baker made an admirable 
accompanist. 

Myers-Belser 

George Yates Myers, organist and master of choristers 
of St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, and Mary E. Belser were 
married recently at St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
Father William R. Charles officiating at a nuptial mass. 
Mr. Myers and his bride will pass several days in the 
Seuth, and on their return will live at 36 South Allen 
street. Later they will go abroad. Mr. Myers has been 
organist at St. Vincent's for two years. 

Notes 

The date of the spring concert of the Mendelssohn Club 
has been set for May 25, with Anna Case, soprano, as 
soloist. 

Mary E. Perkins, of Troy, is the new organist of the 
Christian Science Church. E. V. W. 





Mme. de Sales’ Wide Following 





It seems to make tio difference where Mme. de Sales 
establishes her vocal studio—Munich, Paris or New York. 
Within a few weeks after the announcement of her open- 
ing, her teaching list is always filled to the last possible 
hour and remains so as !ong as she keeps her studio open. 
The winter just ending has been an exceedingly busy one 
for her. Her time is still taken up and there are so many 
demands that, though taking a partial rest in the summer, 
she will continue to teach a few selected pupils at what- 
ever resort she may decide upon for her summer vacation. 

Inez Murray, of Cedar Rapids, la., a soprano, one of 
the promising De Sales’ pupils who has a warm and 
sympathetic voice and considerable vocal talent, has been 
singing several times in public in New York recently, On 
Easter Sunday she was soloist at St. John’s Chapel; April 
29 she sang at the Theodora House, meeting in both 
places with success, and on May 10 she gave a short 
recital for the members of the Emma Willard Association 
at their annual meeting at the Hotel Manhattan. Miss 
Murray was pupil of Prof. Ernest Leo, of Cedar Rapids, 
before leaving him to do finishing work with Mme. de 
Sales, and is a real credit to both of her instructors. 

Two other De Sales’ pupils who have been doing semi- 
public work lately are Katherine Viley, of Kansas City, a 
lyric soprano, and Gladys Harper Wheless, of Macon, Ga., 
dramatic soprano, both very promising young artists, with 
whom must be mentioned Erin O'Neal, also from Macon. 





Bogert to Direct Voice Conferences at 
. Y. S. M. T. A. Syracuse Convention 


Walter L. Bogert appeared recently as solo baritone on 
a program given at the Hotel St. Regis, New York, for the 
Armenian Relief Committee. 

On the afternoon of May 5, Mr. Bogert gave the follow- 
ing folksongs at Chickering Hall, New York, under the 
auspices of the New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs: “Awake, Awake, Fianna,” “Arranmore Boat Song,” 
“Hush Song” (Irish); “Lullaby,” “My Helen” (Greek) ; 
“A Lover’s Lament,” “Mary and Peter,” “Dance Song” 
(Little Russian) ; “Chanson de la Mariee,” “La Peche des 
Moules” (French); “Praise of Islay,” “Adieu, Dundee,” 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” “The Campbells are Comin’ ” 
(Scotch). 

In the evening Mr. Bogert gave his lecture-recital of 
“Folk and Popular Songs of Germany” for the Board of 
Education, New York. 

Mr. Bogert has accepted also the invitation of President 
Schlieder to take charge of the voice conference at the 
convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse next month. 








George Hamlin 











The Celebrated Tenor 


writes as follows concerning the 


ond Hamlin 


Pianos 





Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:- 

A singer’s demands in 
regard to a satisfactory 
piano are unique in some 
respects, even as accom- 
panying is a unique art in 
itself. After a wide ex- 
perience with pianos of 
other makes, I decided, 
three years ago, to buy a 
Mason & Hamlin Grand. 
Such was my pleasure in 
the way it responded tomy 
needs that I later purchased 
a Mason & Hamlin for ex- 
clusive use in my practice 
room, 


In addition, I invariably 
use a Mason & Hamlin in 
filling concert engage- 
ments, and when in New 
York or Chicago for any 
length of time, lose no time 
in having one of your su- 
perb instruments installed 
in my hotel apartment. 

These facts are the 
best evidence of the high 
regard in which | hold the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano. 


With all good wishes, 


(Signed) 


GEORGE HAMLIN. 
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Constance Purdy Gives Delightful 
Program of Shakespeare Songs 


Sunday afternoon, April 30, Constance Purdy gave the 
last of a series of private musicales at her home on River- 
side Drive, New York. To those who have grown accus- 
tomed to associate Miss Purdy’s name with Russian music, 
with all the dramatic demands which those songs make 
upon the singer, the program was a distinct and pleasing 
surprise. It was devoted to songs of Shakespeare and in 
character was purely lyric. Miss Purdy possesses a voice 
of rare and lovely quality, and this, combined with remark- 
ably fine diction and marked interpretative ability, renders 
her numbers of unvarying interest. 

Her program was as follows: “O Mistress Mine” (Tra- 
ditional), “The Willow Song” (Humfrey), “Full Fathom 
Five” (Purcell), “Spring Song” (Arne), “She Never Told 
Her Love” (Haydn), “Who is Sylvia?”, “Hark, Hark the 
Lark” (Schubert), “Under the Greenwood Tree” (Carl 
Busch), “Orpheus with His Lute” (Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney), “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” “Sigh No More, 
Ladies” (William Arms Fisher), “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass” (Frederic Austin). 

Mabel Hammond was at the piano. 

Although each number proved delightful, her audience 
displayed some preference for the “Spring Song” of Dr 
Arne, “The Greenwood Tree” of Carl Busch and the two 
numbers by William Arms Fisher 

Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Lowell T. 
Field, Walter L. Bogert, Jessamine Harrison-Irving, Ar- 
thur Hartmann, Alexis Rienzi, Isabel Hapgood, Mr. Moore- 
head, Miss Fobes and Mr. Coudert. 

According to Miss Purdy’s representative, Mabel Ham- 
mond, bookings for next season are coming in rapidly. The 
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and 


month of November is practically completely filled, and in- 
dications are that the other months will follow. Most of 
these engagements are for Russian programs. Many of 
those who heard this last program expressed their opinion 
that by limiting herself to the Russian songs she is giving 
but a slight idea of the beauty of her voice and the range 
of her accomplishments. 





Eddy Brown as the Cartoonist Sees Him 


To the musician, Eddy Brown is a violinist of remark- 
able talent, impeccable technic, and wonderful interpreta- 
tive ability; to the casual observer, he is a young mai 


OWIT: 


who bears his many honors with a modesty as unusual 
as his artistic gifts; to the cartoonist, he is the young 
man whose strong left hand is his most striking feature, 
although by no means his limitation. The brilliant suc- 
cesses he has achieved within the short period since his 
arrival in America stamped him as an artist of 
whom this, his native country, may well be proud. 


has 





Wassili Leps Directs Two Well Known Works 


Under the direction of Wassili Leps, a series of musical 
services has been given in Philadephia this past season. 
Recently Rossini’s “Stahat Mater” was sung with chorus 
these latter being Kathryn McGinley, 
soprano; Earle W. Marshall, tenor; Marie Stone Lang- 
ston, alto, and E. V. Coffrain, bass. On another occasion, 
the work given was Alfred R. Gaul’s “The Holy City,” 
while still another event was the performance of Maun- 


soloists, 


ders’ “Olivet to Calvary.” 

With competent singers, an excellent choir, and under 
so able a leader as Mr. Leps, these events could not but 
be of wide interest and much value. Music lovers of 
that city have manifested their approval and support by 
large attendance and enthusiastic praise. 


Sternberg Pupils Present Interesting Program 


Both from a pedagogic and artistic point of view the 
twenty-sixth annual matinee, which was given by the stu- 
dents of the Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia, in 
Witherspoon Hall, that city, Saturday, April 29, was of 
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unusual interest. Constantin von Sternberg, head of the 
faculty of this school, has every reason to feel proud of the 
work the institution has accomplished as exemplified in the 
rendering of the difficult program. 

Of special interest was the piano solo of Leonore Witze- 
mann, eleven year old daughter of one of the members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. She played the first movement 
of the Mendelssohn concerto, accompanied by orchestra, 
and without notes. Her technic and interpretative ability 
surprised and delighted her audience. Bessie Strauss, who 
played the scherzo and finale of the Liszt concerto, in E 
flat, is likewise deserving of special commendation. 

A demonstration of class instruction on the practice 
clavier, with four claviers and one piano, was a feature 
which attracted much attention. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of piano, vocal and violin numbers by Mey- 
erbeer, Beethoven, Gabriel-Marie, Tolhurst, Bohm, Spin- 
dler, Handrock, Sternberg, Charpentier, Stephens, Ashton, 
Svendsen, Chopin, Chadwick, Schumann, Grieg and Boiel- 
dieu. Those participating were: Mary Bergan, Ruther 
Corson, Marion Hunton, Charlotte Fricke, William Solo- 
dar, Alice Rossiter, Katharine Bechtel, Julienne Wachtel, 
Helen Wilson, Elizabeth Hoell, Zelda Nurock, Russell, 
Mount, Louise Rutherford, Lillian Blaess, Gertrude Zam- 
rin, Beatrice Genaehr, Virginia Hunsberger, Marion 
Palmer, L. Marie Partridge, Ella Wile, Anna Mary Hol- 
linger, Ruther Wunderlich, Gertrude Carpenter, Dorothy 
Wilson, Mary Anderson, Helen Belt, Catherine Walton 
Gillett, Evelyn Berkmann, Helen Bock, Harriet E. Hoch, 
Sadie Segal and Harold Gilbert. 





“Always a Pleasure to Hear” 
Florence Wiley Zerbe 


“A wonderful artist. She has a capital voice for purity 
and direction and grandeur of style.” This is the opinion 
concerning Florence Wiley Zerbe, American soprano, as 
voiced by the Detroit (Mich.) News. The Journal of that 
city, in speaking of her singing, declared that her recital 
marked one of the delightful musical treats given there in 
many seasons. Journeying eastward, in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Leader is found this passage: “Florence Wiley 
Zerbe won the hearts of her auditors through her natural 
charm and the purity and richness of her vqice. Emphat- 
ically one of America’s leading artists.” Another word of 
commendation comes from the Buffalo Express: “She was 
in excellent voice, this genuine American artist, who holds 
a place among the best of the concert sopranos.” Still an- 
other city, the music lovers of which have been delighted 
with her singing, is Pittsburgh. Declares the Gazette- 
Times of that city: “The wonderful singing of Florence 
Wiley Zerbe was a revelation to the audience, and she re- 
ceived an ovation,” while the Leader remarks that “Flor- 
ence Wiley Zerbe is an artist of thorough grace and charm 
and one whom it will always be a pleasure to hear.” 





Fourth Concert of Worcester 
Symphony Orchestra 


The Worcester Symphony Orchestra, sixty pieces, Dan- 
iel Silvester, conductor, will give its fourth and last con- 
cert of this season’s series in Mechanics Hall, Worcester, 
Mass., Tuesday evening, May 16. Owing to numerous 
requests, this will combine a popular program with pop- 
ular prices. The program will be a miscellaneous one 
and will present several “request” numbers, one of which 
will be the “William Tell” overture and several composi- 
tions new to Worcester. One of the latter will be “The 
Festival March” by Adolph M. Forester. Another num- 
ber will be a novelty, “Molly on the Shore,” from “Brit- 
ish Folk Music Settings” by Percy A. Grainger, the 
Australian pianist-composer. The orchestra will be as- 
sisted by the Worcester Catholic Choral Union of 200 
voices, recently organized by Thomas F. Donovan, and 
one of the works will be Gounod’s “Gallia.” 





Samuel Margolis Recital, May 18 


Samuel Margolis, the well known vocal teacher, will 
give a students’ recital on Thursday evening, May 18, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on which occasion the follow- 
ing pupils will participate: Mme, Francesca Marni, who 
is already quite familiar to New York audiences; Selma 
Wolkin, a soprano of great promise; Townshend Ahern, 
who has appeared frequently with great success this sea- 
son; Gustave Freeman, tenor; Bernard Opatowsky, lyric 
tenor; and David Brodski, baritone. 

During the season 1916-17, Mr. Margolis contemplates 
giving several concerts at Aeolian Hall, and possibly an 
operatic performance at one of the large theatres in New 
York. 





Martinelli Festival Appearances 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was scheduled to sing at the Springfield Music 
Festival on May 6 and at the Richmond Festival on May 10. 
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High School Music Festivals 





Professor Fleck, of Hunter College, is said to have 
originated the idea of High School Music Festival in 
Greater New York, some three years ago, and it has 
been taken up with excellent results. Regarding these 
festivals, the following, emanating from the authorities, 
has been received : 

“The High School Choral organizations of Greater New 
York are to give a May Festival, beginning May, 8 end- 
ing with May 14, The purpose of these organizations is 
to stimulate music in our educational system, and discour- 
age the waste of time and effort devoted to comic operas 
and other questionable productions by school orchestras 
and glee clubs. This new plan calls for the study and 
production of serious works, lifting music from the mere 
pleasurable side, or as a “filler-in” between speeches and 
other school entertainments, to the dignity of a concert 
upon an artistic basis. 

“To enable the director of a high school to produce a 
serious work, an orchestra of acknowledged merit and 
professional standing will be placed at his disposal, and 
the concert, in that particular high school, will be given 
under its own auspices, its own director and through its 
own efforts. To make it more complete, soloists of dis- 
tinction will be engaged for the solo parts, and every 
effort will be made to place these young organizations 
upon the same artistic standing as the older organizations 
throughout the city. This year, seven of the largest high 
schools of Greater New York have been studying Max 
Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and Gounod’s “Gallia.” Each of 
these high schools will produce the works with orchestra 
and soloists under the direction of its own musical direc- 
tor, in their respective auditoriums. The opening perfor- 
mance was given at Flushing High School by its choral 
organization on May 8, under the direction of Edward 
Marquard, May 9 the Richmond Hill High School 
organization gave the works under the direction of Lillian 
L. Greene. May 10 the Jamaica Choral organization pro- 
duced both works under the direction of the head of its 
music department, Marie L. McConnell. The Manual 
Training High School of Brooklyn, gave its concert May 
10, directed by Charles Yerberry. May 12 Morris High 
School Chora] organization will give both works with 
orchestra and soloists in its beautiful auditorium under 
the direction of Edwin Tracey. May 13 a new choral 
organization of over 700 singers, but of which only one 
half will take part this year, will give these works under 
the direction of the head of its music department, Gerald 
Reynolds. A grand final performance of these combined 
choruses, numbering over 1,000 singers, will be given in 
the Great Hall of the College of the City of New York, 
Sunday evening, May 14, at 8.30 under the direction of 
Frank Rix, supervisor of music in the schools of the City 
of New York. 

“This plan was put into operation three years ago by 
Prof. Henry T. Fleck, of Hunter College, whose influence 
and efforts have made this magnificient work possible. 
The aim and purpose is a broad one, and it is the first 
properly organized and systematically arranged effort to 
educate, to create and develop a future musical public. 

“Professor Fleck’s plan insures an abundant source from 
which our future choral organizations may draw fresh 
voices with the necessary training for the production of 
the greatest works. No effort has been made heretofore 
to establish a sort of preparatory school for entrance to 


our choral organizations. Further arrangements are being , 


made to include all the high schools and training schools. 
The work selected for schools devoted to girls will be 
“Sun Worshipers” by Goring-Thomas; schools for young 
men, a work of equal importance. In each case, the head 
of the music department in each school will be in full 
charge and direct his or her own chorus, with professional 
orchestra and soloists, but the final performance of all the 
singers will be under the direction of Dr. Frank Rix. 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond Honored at 
Panama-California Exposition 


The first person to be honored by having a day named 
for her at the Panama-California International Exposition 
during 1916 was Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the well known and 
gifted Chicago composer. On Thursday, April 27, Mrs. 
Bond was met by a reception committee and escorted to 
the steps of the California Building, where official greet- 
ings were made and she was taken to the outdoor pipe or-- 
gan, where the first special Bond program of the day was 
given. Following the marine corps dress parade, which 
was reviewed by Mrs. Bond, Tommassino’s Royal Italian 
Band gave a special half hour concert of Mrs. Bond’s 
songs; Albert Conant, organist, played some Bond works; 
Deane Blake and a quartet, composed of Alfreda Beatty, 
Mrs. L. L. Rowan, Mr. Wagner and Mr. Blake, sang Bond 


songs. 

A reception was given in the woman’s board headquar- 
ters at 4.30 p. m., at which Mrs. Bond sang a number of 
children’s songs from her prolific pen. The list of works 
given follows: Organ, “Sunset,” “Medley of Songs” ; songs, 
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Information Bureau 








A new department to be known as 
the Information Bureau of this paper, 
has been started, in which its readers 
will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying 
them with data and facts useful to 
them in a professional way. Some of 
the points covered will be: 


I. To give such information as will 
facilitate the securing of engagements 
by artists and their managers. 


II. To be of service to clubs and 
local managers in putting them in 
touch with the sources through which 
they may secure musical attractions at 
the price they wish to pay. 


III. To furnish information to clubs 
and local managers regarding the ac- 
tivities of artists. 


IV. To give data on concerts every- 
where and on the performers who 
take part. 


V. To supply the names and ad- 
dresses of teachers in various cities 
throughout the country to those con- 
templating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the 
public and the musical profession. 


Through its international connec- 
tions and its system of complete news 
service, the MusicAL Courter is the 
one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, 
and is better qualified than any other 
source in the world, to gather and dis- 
pense information of the kind out- 
lined hereintofore. 


The MusicaL Courier will not, 
however, consent to act as_ inter- 
mediary between artists, managers 
and organizations. It merely will 
furaish facts. 


All questions received will be treat- 
ed confidentially and not published in 
these columns. Replies will be by 
letter. 


Musica Courier readers will dis- 
cover the new Information Bureau to 
be in a position to give them extraor- 
dinary service. 


All communications should 
be addressed: Information 
Bureau, Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, N. Y. 








“A Perfect Day,” “Life’s Garden,” “A Song to the Hills,” 
“Oh, Haunting Memory,” “Today,” “God Remembers 
When the World Forgets,” “Shadows,” “'Tis Summer in 
Thine Eyes,” “Do You Remember,” “California”; band 
numbers, “Tzigani Dances,” Nos. t and 2, “Medley of 
Songs,” “Dance of the Wild Flower.” Mrs. Bond played 
the accompaniments for Mrs. Selby in the songs “A Hun- 
dred Years from Now” and “My Soul,” which closed the 
program. 


“Hoch Miss Kaiser” 





While on a recent recital tour through the Western 
states, Marie Kaiser sang one Sunday morning at the State 
Reform School at Pontiac, Ill, to over 1,000 inmates. 
Some time later, a friend sent her the poem which was 
printed in the Reformatory Newspaper which is herewith 
reproduced. It was written by one of the inmates, a young 
man whose name is Schuller. His story is an unusually 
sad one. Having had two years in college and being with- 
out money, he stole about six dollars’ worth of cheap goods 
to buy food. 

A song for the heart of the singer, 
A poor little lute lover’s lay 

And every good wish from my fellows 
We offer your gift to repay. 


For the sunshine and flowers you brought us 
The carols of honey-voiced birds, 

We'd circle your neck with a chaplet 
Of pearls from the sea of sweet words. 


The peace that had fled from our bosoms 
And left our hearts void overlong 

Came surging through all of our being 
To dwell for the space of your song. 


And the merciless chains that had fettered 
Our souls in a cordon of might 

Slipped off and our spirits went soaring 
On the wings of your voice to the light 


Oh, all of the pain and the sorrow, 
The grief that an exile must bear, 
Were swept by the wind of your singing 
To far distant lands in the air. 


And the hearts that your music has gladdened, 
Restored with your life giving force, 
Would turn back a part of the treasure 
In grace to its wonderful source. 


So a song to the heart of the singer 
A poor little lute lover's lay 

And every good wish from my fellows 
We offer your gift to repay. 


Miss Kaiser recently sang with great success with the 
Handel ard Haydn Society of Boston, and is at present 
in the Southwest, where she is fulfilling a series of recital 
dates. 


Kingston “Equal to Every Demand” 


That Morgan Kingston won instantaneous success in 
the title part of “Judas Maccabaeus” with the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society under the baton of Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, the following serve to instance 

Mr. Kingston, experienced and vocally well endowed, was pat 


ticularly effective as Judas... Boston Herald 


Mr. Kingston, who has sung in Boston in opera before, delivered 


his texts of Judas’ words in a heroic manner toston Globe. 


The “big” airs in’ the big voice and the big manner of Morgan 
Kingston, who sang them with understanding as well as force, made 
amends for the lighter airs in the oratorio Indeed, in Mr. King 
ston there was many a hint of the tenor of large voice and quick 
fire for whom opera, as well as oratorio, is a becoming field Bo 
ton Evening Transcript 

The performance was noteworthy chiefly on account of the sing 
ing of the chorus of four huadred and of the tenor soloist, Morgan 
Kingston, an English artist, who made his début a year ago with 
one of the opera companies. Mr. Kingston sang the title part in 
the oratorio. 

It is exacting music, now purely lyrical and again intensely dra 
matic, but the tenor was equal to every demand The chorus sang 
with its accustomed and vigor, and like M Kingston, aroused 


great applause.— Boston Journal 
Mme. Bridewell Sings at Greenwich 


On Tuesday evening, April 11, Carrie Bridewell gave 
a concert at the Havemeyer auditorium, Greenwich, Conn 
As is usual with this gifted contralto, the concert was a 
thorough artistic success. Especially delightful was “Im 
Herbst” (Franz), in which she had ample opportunity to 
display the beauty and the clarity of her diction, Of her 
songs in English, she was particularly successful with 
“What's in the Air Today?” and “The Angelus” by Arthur 
Foote. She was enthusiastically received and obliged to 
respond to encores and recalls 

Alberto Bimboni, at the piano, furnished especially 


sympathetic and delicate accompaniments 
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Arnemann Song Recital, May 12 


Following is the program of the song recital to be given 
hy Marguerite Arnemann, soprano, assisted by Karl Bar- 
leben, violinist, at the League Building, Flushing, L. L, 
May 12, 8.30 o'clock: 


Polonaime ‘ baeeeced cose cena 
Theodore Lindorft 
‘ nson provengale bees Dell’ Acqua 
Il Buci« doitens seveesecete. Atuue 
Uno Voce poco fa (from “Barber de Seviglia”).. ee eeee Rossini 
Marguerite Arnemann 
I rim noi TYPTTTTTITTi ty Kreisler 
kvening Song Covcccseecve ° Schumann 
Verpetual Motion , pe'e rrr. 


Karl Barleben 
Proposal , Mary Turner Salter 


| el | the Sky-blue Water Cc, W. Cadman 
ys My Mother Taught Me , . Dvorak 
| r aoe ; .» +» Eckert 

Marguerite Arnemann 
ntaste .. Sarasate 

Karl Barleben 
‘ Gounod 
(Violin obligate by Karl Barleben,) 

Marguerite Arnemann 
) the Vorest . Ronald 
1 Ite | ish) at Eve C, W. Cadman 
i | Faun , ‘ Bemberg 
| yt (from “‘Huguenots’’) . «ss +Meyerbeer 

Marguerite Arnemann 


Theodore Lindorff at the piano 


Address Wanted 


\ letter addressed to hie: Sainton, musical director, 
ving held at the Musica Courter Office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York, awaiting his correct address, Any 
information tending to place this letter in the proper hands 


will be appreciated 








OPPORTUNITIES 


rENOR AND COACH WANTE D— To 
teach voice in a boys’ school in Penn- 
sylvania, coach the Glee Club, sing first 
tenor. Unmarried man, Protestant, nice 
personality; salary around $1,500 besides 
living expenses. Address, “H. S. K.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York, 


A PIANO AND VIOLIN. COUPLE 
WANTED—To teach in Southern 
Mountain School. Mandolin also. Rooms 
and board, $1,400 salary for both. Only 
Americans, or those who have lived in 
America wanted. Address “R. W. F.,” 
care MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y. 





WANTED—Position wanted by American 
composer and teacher of singing. Studied 
with best teachers in America and 
Europe. Twenty years of successful ex- 
perience. Late dean and director of mu- 
sic in prominent Western university. 
Wants to locate in, or near, New York 
City if possible. Address, “F. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





WANTED—Vocal artists who would be 
available for outdoor concerts in New 
York during July and August. Address, 
“Parks,” care of Musica Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments. 
For particulars address Sect. Townsend 
H. Fellows, Choir Exchange and Musical 
Bureau, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Phone, 764 Circle. 





WANTED for Opera Company touring 
South America: Baritone, Lyric Tenor 
and Dramatic Soprano. Address, South 
America, care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER of Amer- 
ican and European-repute will accept a 
limited number of out-of-town students 
for special summer course during May, 
June, July and August. Day or boarding 
students. For further particulars address 
“J. C..” care of Musica Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





PIANO TEACHER WANTED — The 
music department of a well known col- 
lege in the West requires the services of 
a piano teacher with experience. Young 
man preferred. Good income assured. 
All applications will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address, “College,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





WANTED—There is an opening for a solo 
flutist in an organization which is contem- 
plating a concert tour, Good opening for 
the right party, Address, Flutist, care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR WANTED—A 
large music school in the Middle West is 
seeking a competent and experienced vio- 
lin instructor. Apply by letter to “R. A.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





CONDUCTOR WANTED—A conductor 
for an orchestra of from thirty to forty 
pieces to go on tour with a solo attraction 
of the highest class. Salary about $200 
per week. Address, Scherzo, care of 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


WANTED—A voice teacher (gentleman) 
for well established conservatory in Mid- 
dle West, city of 70,000, to begin duties 
not later than September. Give full par- 
ticulars concerning training, kind of 
voice, teaching experience, concert expe- 
rience, age, your knowledge of piano and 
theoretical subjects, if married or single. 
Send photograph, recommendations, 
press comments, in your first letter. 
Permanent position with good salary and 
commissions for the right party. Ad- 
dress, “W. K.,” care of Musica Courier, 
437 Fifth avenue, New ‘York. 





mlEREYL 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Boston Grand Opera Co,, 1916-17; Chicago Grand 
Opera Co., Stettin Municipal Opera House (Ger- 
many), Plauen Municipal Opera House (Germany). 


CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bidg., San Francisco 


ElsaKellner 


American Soprane 
CONCERT — RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Address: Richard 





ZOE FULTON |; 


A DONNA CONTRALTO 
Address: = Mine Bidg., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mmr YWVILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM |= 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: - May ith, 
Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


DORA BECKER ‘wins 


Mawacement, Recina ARMSTRONG, 











“KAIGHNe:=:: 


Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., nanan. Pa 


EULA DAWLEY 


ee." “ D’A 
1716 Waverley P me $3 on Mo. 


i» GARTON 


Fisk Agency, Chicago 


"| BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO Rag and Oratorio 
724 wectound & 
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ADELE 
| KRAHE) .... 
Pe por gy ber pg! a 


Perfect Tone Placing Guaranteed OPERA, euatons, CONCERT 
All joesieien, 309 N. 
Branch Studio, Carnegie Hall. Phone, i bones | 3784. 


Elizabeth Randolph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is excellently qualified for an operatic 
career,’’—Jean de Reszke. 




















Bennett, Secy. a : Brees ‘Musical Bureau, 
Room 1404, 505 Sth Ave., H.Y. City | Quaker Ridge Road, New Rochelle, New York Steinway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Warren Proctor): CHAPMAN GOOLD :....:-.... 


Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
TENOR 


1845 So. 9th Ave. Maywood, Ill. “4 
"Phone, Maywood 1615 C 001 0 usic an ris 


* . Central Park Weet Go en ee ‘Riverside 
Harold von Mickwitz Dormitory tor Sut-ol-town students 


Fine Arts Department 
VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 


The Jacobs String Quartet New York Orchestral Society 
Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. Telephone 3970 Columbus 


FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO| ROYAL GONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN Oun beliting wits goneert ball end tuo small halls, sive Atty senching 
1 A Song Without Words rooms. F F. Mendel 








FREDERIC 
GERARD 


=4=-08 








Violinist 
(Pupil of Thibaud) 








Dean of Piano Department Season 1916-17 


Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





























in 1 Yearly attendance, 950 
Il Album Leaf dents of all recat pry Ran eslnadibing tak tos: tak te. 
lil Serenata Naa i es ae eo eke ¥ 
of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, - , Exclusive Direction: 


IV Minuet Antique, Ye Olden Times 
V Sarabande WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street 


These are five unusually good numbers for use 
New York City 


in concert, recital and vege ine epee ote be music, literature and zsthetics. 

musi ca or direct rom 
the publisher, LARRY H. BELLMAN, 238 WUN- Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
forty cents Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC. 





DER STREET, READING, PA. Price, postpaid, 
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BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





WI A G & so fe + Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 

















Vocal 


LINNE Kimball Hall 
Studios Chicago 





Master School for 

Composition 
535 Woes 147th Street 
NewYork 


ARCULE SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Director Violin Department, 
Highland Park Conservatory, Des Moines, Ia. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Two Trac Lessons FREE, 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Circle 1350 
stuaios4 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, Plaza 7480 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care ef Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


FLETCHER -COPP 


E 

Vv 

E Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
& Fletcher Music Method 
N 31 York Terrace - 


JOHN H Uj G 0 Genoctte 00 Ronttele 

7 teom 1, Marple 

FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gusta’ 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Mina. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


seacep Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL Cone 


John J. McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 








Brookline, Mass. 























LOS ANGELES ~ 7 CALIFORNIA 
ssc STURN 
MERRIFIELD | tyre soprano 
Mezzo-Contralto folme dtsediTheatre. hom. 
burg. 


my ecitals, Concerts, Operas 
Mies Osborn will accept a limited|number of pupils at 


89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAOLIS, MINN. 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

















FRANKLIN STEAD 


Peoria Musical College "1: 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and sxperenand teachers. Own. building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill, 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 





50 superior teachers 
ll branches taught 
Boris L. Ganapo),|Director 
CENTRAL MUSIC HALL sss. 
Buren St. Chicago 


Chicago most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable, For 
terms and dates, address HARRIET MARTIN SNow, 
Manager, 6 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 











NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano Shoo! 


SUMMER NORMAL 


of Playing For booklet add 
Art of Teaching | Carnegie Hall, New York 

















CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Homburs; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
eT KS of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert ery Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 


Sembrich, Risler an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
ri *hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND ’BOWS—VIOLAS AND ‘CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet'’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quall- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of opes 
fifths, stopped Afths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
im shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and witha! quickly 
responsiveto bow- pressure 
from real planissimo to 
tortissimo, If you do sot 
possess sach a violin, you 
will be interested in « 
bookiet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’’— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opia- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS 


Vielins seat to respensi- 





lins. If desired, sradual 
Reindah! Grand Model, $250 accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 








r Teacher of George Fergueeen: Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Car! Dufft ; Geo. Dixon, _ et 
Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloo xigood, Florence 


Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
25 i New York Fernandez, Edith Miller 
et. ouse Building 


Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory “ax: 








Fine Arts Bullding 
Chicago 





Masical Directors: 




















HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


For Catalog address $8 MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE, 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection, concerts, o— nle hayek vocal sight reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced R CATALOGU 
professors, yuneee, $10 UP PER QUARTER 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Moders 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for woakiked pupils, 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and circulars mailed om request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution - MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


Raneptienet advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor! 





"Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directresa, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 


Special Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Harmony, 
Musical Form, Ear Training, Sight Reading, Pedagogy, and History of Music 








Send for circulars and catalog 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


gist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 



















MUSICAL COURIER 


Meson & Homlion 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_@ @Q_ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 















THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 
20-24 





































St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 





Ww Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
arerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


. ee Ultra- ualitz: PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Retablished 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New Yorh City 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


tured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO COo.., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 
























































































"HE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the moet 
cultivated tastes : : : : 































The advantage of such a me is known throughout America and Europe for its 


appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


artists : : 3323232328 
SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 





































MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


